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Team Librarian 

Bbr«°m°Io yo " ng ' . smbitious, qualified 

L;.?u an 0 B a ' n further experience in all 

aa part °° “'«S 

y r.I . , a 9roup Qf smallB '' libraries in 
me Western Division of the County Some oreuloim 

r u ! d bB a " ^vantage- Ca™ SsS 
Swa™ SblaT 8 reqUlra °- |CMM| C3r “« 

i^^z^zr 30 pa - 

p 8f piL a t ntf . fP p,,cat * Gn farm available from Mr 
sire™ Chloheater Admhl »'™ lto " Canlra, Tuwar 
Telephone : Chic heater 705100. ext. 038. 

Closing date : 5th September, 1980. 


r Senior Assistant 

£6,333-fG,9Q0 p.a. Inc. 

Hospital and Domiciliary Service • 
A mobile Library service to the elderly and 
tnftau is about to commence in Hackney (used 
at Shoreditch Library, Fltfield Stiver, N.I, and 
we are looking for a qualified and suitably 
experienced Librarian tu run this project 
A new mobile library complete with * tall-iirt » 
tor disabled access will call at sheltered block* 
residential homes, et., in the Borough and give 
the opportunity for ambulant residents to par- 
ticipate In in wide range of llbimi-y services. 

^dHv^ B J n °n n -L3 e ? t,on 5! f e*eltt ami will have 
a driver and staff from the section to a«Ut in 

will normally ba 
available Monday -Friday from 9.00 a. m.- 5.00 

Working for Hackney brings additional leave 
, ? n j , ™ VetI “alary , scales and 

Ajtfflicatlbn forms available from the Director 


-irmiwuun lurms available from the Direclnr 

%rt'* 0 ?rl an6 *F»**1«. -rSn linn, |E5 

LS t,:A ' or Mephone 01- 
98fi 7539 (*4 hour ansapltonef quotinu 
, k rv\» reference Fi£8-|/ri.S. 

Closing date: itrfi Suptoiiiber. 

■ kLu A.n equal Opportunity Employer 
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Public and 
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Appointments 
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Sales and Auctions 
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Tfte tf) 6 rM is roipicl in Jutes Stauber'$ book of cartoons, Die Wolt Is rund 
(Dcutscher Tascllenbuch Verlag GmbH and Co. KG, Munich) bup it is 
often out' of shape and j)lace ? taking on new f s'Sisyphus’s stone, 4 
balloon, a ball and chain with the convict imprisoned inside the ball. 
"lajt; as this cartQoti shows, does little to help either the tvorld or him- 
self. StaUber y 'who has contributed to a number of German and Swiss 
papers aitd periodicals, uses various intriguing visual, conceits to create 
[as own bizarre universe — men iwifft cuckold's horns in which a couple 
is nestitfg, mermaids being opened by a man with a tin-opener to reveal 
a >ntiman form' in their lower depths, a toot/ibrus/i that is squeezed 
. . oUt of d tube of toothpaste, 

/’ ■ •i*' ; ■ . -'••;) .-j! ’ - ; ** •.*■• ' '■ ■. : •! •’ ; 

Commentary: 
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Wholeness and 
the Implicate 
' Order 

DAVID BOHM' 

: Professor of Theoretical Physics, 

. Birkbcck College, 

London 

In his latest Work, Professor Bohm 
develops a theory of quantum 
physics which treats the totality 
of existence, including matter and 
consciousness, as an unbroken 
Whole. The Sunday Times com- 
merited that Professor Bohm 'may 
at last. bring sorely needed peace 
of mind to, the chaotic world of 
modem physics, For the first time 
since the comfortable certitudes of 
ciassfcai physics were shattered, 
there is hopa that the physicists' 
disparate views of reality may be 
understood In a unified way/ 
0770003668 f8.95 


Free Will 

A Defence Against 
Neurophysiological 
Determinism 
JOHN THORP 
University of Ottawa 
A defence of free will, elaborating 
a sober and systematic case for 
libertarianism fn the face of the 
threat posed to It by- this scientific 
study of the brain. 

07100 05652 £8.95 


Got Hob Frege 

HANS SLUGA. 

Profeisor of Philosophy, 
University of California, 

Berkeley 

In this first detailed assessment, 
worn an historical viewpoint, of 
Frege s work, Hans Slugs provides 
a new and comprehensive account 
of Frege's thought and its place in 

pWlosophy^H contem P° rar Y 
•'A lucid guide', -Economist 

Sr PMos<J P hers 

0770004745 £12.96 


Sceptical Sociology 

JOHN CARROLL 

Reader in Sociology, 

La Trobe University. Melbourne 
John Carroll contends that alncu 
1918 sociology has distinguished 
itself by making society appear as 
dull as It is at Its worst. Sceptical 
Sociology examines where socio- 
logy went wrong, and what ought 
to be dona to transform it Into a 
. Worthwhile enterprise. 
0710005873 £10 

Sociology, 

Work and Industry 

TONY J. WATSON 

Principal Lecturer In Industrial 
Sociology, Trent Polytechnic 
Designed as a text for sociology and 
social science students specializing 
in the fields of work, industry and 
Organizations, this book gives an 
account of current thinking in the 
sociology of work and industry. 
077000542 3 (doth) £10 
0 7100 0543 1 (paper) £5.95 

Talcott Parsons 
and the 

Conceptual Dilemma 

HANS P. M. ADRTAANSENS 
Associate Professor of 
Sociology, 

University of Tilburg 
This systematic analysis of tho 
nature and development of Talcott 
Parsons' theory of action Intro- 
duces the conceptual paradigm 
upon which the theory is based, and 
explains its development during 
Parsons' career. 

International Library ofSociotony 
0770005199 £T2.50 


THE TIMES LITERAR Y SUPPLEMENT 
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er Western eyes 


vtmivnis 


-■ Marx’s ‘Capital’ 

.■Philosophy and 
.•Political Economy 
GEOFFREY PJLIJNG 
Middlesex Polytechnic 
■ ; ln Infs systematic study, the author 
the revolutionary nature of 
' Marx's critiquepf political economy 
as one of the foundations of Capital 
■-‘and Iws particular emphaaiB on the 

pniiosophipal aspects of the work, 

■ ' 

v ■; • 

Jesus in the 

i Tide of Time *; 

i An Historical Shtdy . l 

trpHNFpRppso^ . \ y 

President ofS&iy Qdk CoKegcs,- 
''Birmingham 

i-A consideration of the historical 
des Us, studying the vyave in which 
. Jesua has ,beeg regarded by dlf. ' 


Deep Dyslexia 

• Edited by MAX COLTHEART, 

. KAR AL YN PA* rr ERSON nnd 
t JOHN C. MARSHALL 
| Professor of Psychology, 

Birkbcck College. I.ondou; 
Research Psychologist; 

Haul, Research Unit for 
Language and Speech 
’ Behaviour, 

University of Nijmegen 
Tills book demonstraws that case 
Studies On deep dysloxia can result 
in both precise understanding of 
the patient*' deficits and striking in- 
sight into ihp nature of hofmal read- 
; ing processes. 

, / ■ ■ 

Literacy 

Writing, Reading and 
Social Organization 
. JOHN OXENHAM 
Institute of Development , 

Studies, University of Sussex 
This study examines whether or not 
P^sQSfiion of reading an# writ- 
ing skills has Influenced the values 
and organization of society. 
language and Society Series 
^7/07 0584 9 (doth) £6.95 
07100 0679 6 (paper) £3.06 

The Beekeepers 

ANovel 

\ PETER REDGROVE i 

■jr latest-work' of . 

fiction Is, like his earlier novels, an 
Investigation of the magic and 
■ 5 wa . n,n 0 of imSginatlo n,' •The 
; la 3 n °t 0 b|y enlivening: 

Work, it -rouges the reader both 
imagmatwely and intellectually. 1 - 

irwir V London Review of 
0710004737 £ 5.50 ‘ 


"• •*“ SsL't'cSLi *« . “ 

CHARI. KK TOMLINSON ItCqillcill for |>. M. 

Victoria cu:nihnning Jim Morris : Dost hint in ns ~~~rrr. 

S'H.'AHT MUTIIEKIANII Robert Mcihlcr : llypm!inmlri;i 
Fiction 

CARRir.i.n annan Aniin nesnl j Clour l.iplil of Dny . . , , 

t. j. bin yon Crime file 

Fiction 

K ’ s - "“Wfcx Arno Schmidt : Evening i:<l K rd in Gold 
BAVIU m Frcilci'ick Tristan : Hislolr. s.', ir„sr rl .Irnlaii.™ ,1c I1,. ln , llr san , _L m 
w. n. kfdfern Jean Giono : Aiigeliquc * nm 

llenri Godard { Editor) : Allium Giono ’ 1 

PATRICIA CRAIG Peter O'Connor : The Unppy K lrph.mu 

rosemary oiNNAGE Iris Murdoch : Nuns and Soldiers ^ 

BARBARA wrigiit Patrick Modiano : Missing Person . ' 

GRAHAM CltAINRY HcdgCllOg (poem) 

janet Morgan Douglas Jay : Change and Fortune • 

pf.ter SUTCLIFFE Brooke Crutdilcy ; To be „ primer 

PFT *™~ "* V ' d p Nc ™ 0,,, ' ; 0,1 "f n«r.„ll„_A. f. IIiwiui, (hr lliaiisl 

pf.ter ct.ARKn A. N. Porter ; 1 he ClriKins t .f the Suiilli African Wi.r 

DAvm Lonmi Tony Tanner : Adultery in ilu> Novel 
i ' ,,1,IKA IIAVT,:M Rosalie Muuder : Mrs Brown ing 

RoHIRTI - MTIen Roger ». Henk lc ; Comedy and Culture — Kii|;|»nil 1K2«i- I’Kii) 

i -A i 'iir NCR i.i-'rni'k Viewpoint — 

J,,, * ps ,AWMMSIIK Sundays (poem— transited by P. N. Furbank) 

Iiifonnatioii please 

ALAN MONThFioHR John Sh irrock (Editor) : Struct uroli^, Tmi Since ■ 

Commentary 

NfiKHF.HT i .v nt on Arts Council Collection 

KAVANAli » Swan Lake (Royal Opera II UIld Tl.mm-s Television) 

ih:u.a coiti.ing Tile Workshop (Oxford Play hm.^c) J 

Jennifer iiglow Hducnling BK a (Piccadilly) 
craig BROWN The Consequence (Cute Chicinu) 

JAMI-S minim, Wrliers’ conference (lidlnhurgh Festival) 

J " mT, i C,,WWA,K s, «Hcy Conference (University of Wiiles) 

Among (his week's cant rl but ore , , < 

Author. Author 


’i. • ’ • •. ■- ■ '• : ,■ , ‘ j. ..< ■■ ■ 


To the Editor . r ^ r -r ^' 

PAut. dau.f.y Edmund While : States- of Dartre ^ 
craig drown Tom Crabtree : Ton^Crabtrce on Trenagcre 

e. j. misiian Milton and Rose Friedman * Frec to ChM«~ ~ 7~T~T 

xf.vin porter No Problem (poem) . . 

— - NESTA ROBERTS Audrey Lent hard ; The Fig ht for Fimilv 
^ M - r ■ Tompson Peter Roebuck ; Families, l-sl oies "and~F^V^ 

^e^K^k ^Einstein and^l^fr 'worl d U 1 ' ^ , * 1,0<,r ' K *>«tBrovnd ts - 

== ara ra: sr - ^ 

D0NALD,ULL KKa® 1 '”' = Thrii^r CuM . 

DUNCAN FORBES • Th e Field (poem) ■ 

■ H-°uch.M^-An Mfan Lit. 

PPTER iiebblf.tiiwaite David Mitchell : The Je^uiu - ' 

«inm N S S G °' P T F' or * ln * ioKt ^ bn - Vfllun « 3 

• . Doctrine and iJfo 1 ’ Pralne of- God in WorJiip, .. 

_ • »■ A. wii.t.fams a. J. Krallsheim er : Conversion ' ‘ ^ 

. FRITZ spieol Egon Larsen : Wit as a Weapon" . i ^ ’7 

E. S turner Madeleine Bingham : EarN and Girls' ' , 

' .'™* : ; 

USA jardine • Michael Murrln ; The AU^oTtai Eplc • " ^ 

TOBY BARNARD {Ed ' l0r> 1 Tfae ***** ° l Hcnr > WfdwaH 

— - A W»llam Philips : St Ste^hen's-Grcen or The Gebem u s IxivW ; ; | _ 

; 3 "ttJKS > : 

MARGARET mbd,, by Mar, Tregca^ W Aft Tr,a * ure * * . . 

^ AifoRWSATNT Daniel, Q»Nel)U 8i r Edwte Lutyw^ountry Housea 


! MtCHAtii; SULMVANl 

• Symbols or Eternity 
-j — --j Thg Art of Landsctipe Painting in 
China 

' \ 2Q5piJ with 115 illustrations. 

" . Clarendon Press : Oxford Univer- 

' aity Press. £10. 

0 19 817351 2 

" 1 This attractive volume grew out of 
) . Michael Sullivan's Oxford Slade 

. Lectures of 1974, which must hove 
' * : given his audience much pleasure, 
"ft is intended “ for anyone who 
1 i loves art but knows little about 
- — — . Chinese painting, and would like to 
.. approach a little closer tn one of 
; the greatest artistic traditions of 
1 •• the world ". Written witfli evident 
■ war-mbli and aincerity, the text sur- 
L mounts manj? ’ 'of • the obstacles 
j- Which might" have thwarted tiiis 
•; purpose. 

^ , -Tire first obstacle lies in the 
‘ nature of die subj’ect-niHtter irseif. 

•- .Some of the greatest mo mu ms ms of 

■ fcthe Chinese landscape tradition are 
j hami-scmll.s of considerable length 

■■ (t which were ir.ennt tn be viewed 
— Ji. (from right to left) by unrolling 
••..and rolling one section after the 
: - other. Works of this kind elude 

V reproduction in a small format and 
— —• so die author had to confine him- 

: self to details of scrolls; or to 

■ banging scrolls and album leaves 

• B which can more easily be fitted on 
— - to a conventional page. Even here, 

though, in the small and inevirabiy 

■ rather indifferent reproductions, 

. » little survives of the subtlety nnd 
j force of the originals and it is a 

. measure of Professor Sullivan’s 
power of persuasion that we be- 
— — j Iieve him when he says that a pale 
, fragment of a scroll captioned 
. ! “Travelling' Up-river in Mid- 
j winter ’* “ gives such n vivid sense 

* erf a river journey in North China 
1 in the depths of winter that It 

j makes us shiver to look at it". 

. — — ! The same sense of involvement 

. j stands the author in good stend in 
the narrative sections of the book 
and makes the render n I most For- 
get the lour tie force needed to 
tell a story extending over some 
two thousand yours In seven brief 
chanters. It Is a story which, as ilia 
author reminds us, cunnot l>o told 
i Without reference to the history of 
; China, , the rise ami fall of dynasties 
i **“* the consequent shifts in the 
j- centres of culturnl activity. We aro 

fti sce lt, ° i . m P act of these 

wc vicissitudes on the lives and 

—A EJ®!* 1 ®* 1 of t,l « artists. From tlic 
beginning the history of art in 

u- *2 rIcI ' Jn personalities 

atJout whom the sources give us 
a ' tSSLESft character traits nnd bio- 
. - f.TSJ2 l Incidents t his inmorama 
: ZSPSVt by a , ilumlj0 r of rimmb- 
' '■ IlSlii skot ches of those eccentric 
‘ ' 1 S?.” r ' pB lnters w1»o carried the 

f ° n of the ort whJcl1 concerns 

i— ^ ^ofessor Sullivan is aware that 

f 1ntwr«rL sk i 1 in P r cs®nting an 
-J! • w2S? led t Pl clL,re has Its pitfalls. 

a i? out ll, e masters of the 

• Sung whb had withdrawn 

■ - 'L5. n ^ 0w aFteP ril c Of 

' A®«eng, he suggests that “even 
i bEIu! p 4 ,,[ blossoms on tlie 
■!* | 4 f ! j C i Qnt P ,um trees by the water- 
ff* 111 to express a poignant 
-•nS2 n *’i. 1 struggle for survival 
. than a joyful sense of 
■''fafcSi Wals ■ I do not know "■ — he 
^|Condnues--“ if I am . reading' . boo 
toto tit eae T h Ay rtl f rig. phHil(ps». 

; I ,h«ye perhaps ddlfbetately' 

CCTosen ones that convey this mood; 
in Er f are more cheerful ones." 
■JUuoiing some of the cynical utter- 

* flpcBS and despondent verses of the 
— • Wtcemh-century master Cheng 

do admits again that ' the 
„ Nnters “lovely paintings of bam- 

• “to orchids Rive no hint of the 
J . Pferness he .felt ", as indeed. 

• . ( S®* _cp«id they? Evocations of 

J r®. Ze ‘<«elst and of psychological 
are certainly useful literary 

V es f or turning isolated facts. 
iJy * coherent and memorable 

1 but for that very reason they 

' j life 1 10 mHsk the complexities of 

■u> J n an Y case Professor SuIIi- 
'• tr ue alms lie elsewhere. He 

■ '! "hu! 8 to ,°“ er an interpretation of 

• landscape art which will 

■. j h closer to th'e Western 

-J His tl tip Symbols of Eter- : 

th® hey to this inter- 

• Tg is taken: from the * 
’ : HB52SL* • Bp , [>k of • Wordsworth’s 

' l! n ' which, the poet 

■^•jK? 8CribM crossing of the Alps - 


in words which strikingly recall the 
images of Chinese landscape paint- 
ings : "... The ininiuRsurable 

height / of woods decaying, never 
to be decay’d, / the stuiiuunry 
blasts of water-falls, / . . , the rocks 
thnt mutter'd close upon our cars, / 
black drizzling cities that spake by 
the way-side / as if n voice were in 
them, die sick sight / ami giddy 
prospect of the raving stream, / the 
unfetter’d clouds, and region of the 
Heavens, / Tumult mud pence, the 
darkness and the light / were all 
‘like workings of nne mind, the 
features / of the same face, blos- 
soms upon one tree, / characters 
of tlie great Apocalypse, / the types 
and symbols of eternity, / of first 
and last, and midst, and without 
end.” 

No doubt these lines show how 
much Is universally human in' the 
response of tho Western poet and 
the Eastern painter to tlie sublimity 
of mountain scenery. But they might 
also bo used to point to the 
difference between East and West. 
Wordsworth feels crushed by the 
overwhelming power of divine 
omnipotence ; his emotion is rooted 
in dread. Is that rIso the dominant 
reaction of the Chinese painter? Is 
it not relovHnt here thut after all 
it is he who has created 1 — or ut lensc 
re-created — these symbols of 
eternity? The power is his to 
manipulate the forces of nature in 
magic and ritunl, In gardening and 
in painting. Sullivun reminds us that 
ill tlie early fourth century “Royal 
perks were landscaped on a huge 
scale to suggest Mount K’uil-lun to 
the West, the Eastern Seu, tlie 
blessed island P'eng-liij and hniints 
of nuture deities, fairies and 
immortals ”, and that during the 
T’nng dynasty miniaturized land- 
scape scenes were devised on trays, 
the ancestors of tho Japanese 
bonsai, fn like wav, he suggests, 
“ a picture could Become n mys- 
terious thine that . . . contained the 
essence of the world of nature **. It 
was In fact In that glorious eighth 
century, the period nF the great 
pools Li Pn and Tu Fu, thut Wang 
Wei, himself hii outstanding poet, 
became the most famous landscape 
painter- We do not know what his 
pointings looked like, nnd no doubt 
Inter achievements were subse- 
quently attributed to him, but the 
conception of the artist as a creator 
which ho sharos with his contem- 
porary Wu Tao-tzu remains insepar- 
able from the tradition. 

Here ono might think less of 
Wordsworth than of the chanter in 
Leonardo's Paragonc entitled “Tho 
Painter U Lord of all kinds of 
people and of nil things " : “ If lie 
wants to look from tho high peaks 
of mountains at a great 'plain and 
desiros to see behind it the horizon 
of the sea he is its master ; [as] if, 
from the deep valleys, lie wants to 
look at the mountains . . . in fact 
whatever exists in the universe as 
essence, as presence or as imagina- 
tion. he lias it first in his mind, 
and then in his hands > 

Maybe this conception is not In- 
compatible with the interpretation 
thgt what the art is t creates are not 


By E. H. Gombrich 


learn in fact that the seven month- 
century painLer Hung-jen was a 
devout Buddhist in whose land- 
scapes the author senses the expres- 
sion of the idea of his creed “ tlmi 
all phenomena, the very evidence of 
the senses itself are illusion, muuu, 
akin to n dream. ... To express this 
notion of illusion and non-attach- 
ment in the visible forms of moun- 
tains, rocks, and trees, in such a 
way as to move us by their beauty 
would seem to be impossible. 
Does Huiie-jen Professor Sullivan 
nsks, “ achieve it because, being 
Chinese, lie is not only a Buddhist 
but also a Taoist, to whom nature 
is no mere illusion but a nmni I'es- 
ration of the Real, to be iduntified 
with and felt in his innermost being? 
If i we. could, by symparhy and in- 
tuition, probe to the heart of this 
mysterious duality, we might come 
some wav toward understanding tlie 
mind of the Chinese landscape 
painter.” It is a noble ambition, but 
is it ever capable of fulfilment? Can 
we “ understand the mind 11 of 
Altdorfer or of Ruysdael, and how 
could wo be sure if we did? 

One approach to this goal which 
the author hints at seems almost 
bound to lead us astray. He likes to 
suggest that the philosophy and the 
religion of the Far East nave become 
more intelligible to us because 
we have arrived, chiefly through 
the physical sciences, at a view of 
the nnture of reality thHt in cer- 
tain fundamental respects is 
strikingly similar to the view that 
the East arrived at, through in- 
tuition and reflection, over two 
thousand years ago. 

Picas of this kind do not improve 
with repetition. Sonic seventy years 
ago Kandinsky proclaimed that 
modern science had dissolved solid 
matter and was about to confirm 
the spiritual insights of Eastern 
wisdom. But any comparison be- 
tween Taoist mysticism and Ein- 
stein’s theories can never do justice 
to either. Unlike the mystic the 
modern scientist docs not seek to 
grasp the essence of reality ; lie 
tries to construct a hypothesis that 
stands up to observational tests. 
The fact Is relevant, because Sulli- 
van also invokes the authority of 
Ruslcin, whose conception of land- 
scape painting he Finds to be closa 
to thut of tnc Chinese. No doubt ■ 
Ruskin expressed the hope that 
landscape painting might “ became 
an instrument of gigantic moral 

R nwor 1 ', but wo need only open 
lodern Pni liters to sea where lie 
looked for this power in the 
chapters “Of Truth of Skies”, “Of 
Truth of Earth ", " Of Truth of 
Water”, etc, with thoir notorious 
demonstrations of how far Turn or 
surpassed ills predecessors in the 
accurate observation and rendering 
of all these natural phenomena. 

What Chinese landscape painting 
shows is simply that Ruskin was 
wrong in regarding truth to appear- 
ance as the indispensable criterion 
of artistic achievement, and that not 
because itg symbols convey a deeper 
or higher or more essential truth 
but rather because all art operates 
with symbols. Tho age-old for- 


thgt what the artist creates are not with symbols. The age-old fpr- exti 
so 'much symbols oF eternity but mulas for peaks, rocks, pines, water- situ 
rather symbols of transience. We falls, clouds or huts can be com- and 

Requiem for D.M. 

Ri summer's heat. undCr tLgreqt tree 


bined. modified nnd refined in 
countless ways, they can Incorpor- 
ate more nr less of natural appear- 
ances, but they could never serve 
as faithful records of ii particular 
view without losing their identity 
and purpose. There is no need in 
npolugi-ze fur rhe absence of per- 
spective^ all the less since central 
perspective could not be reconciled 
with the format of a hundscroll. 
Chinese artists were in any case 
discouraged from taking this road 
by the critical opinion that uuy con- 
cession to mere realism was vulgar. 

While this caveat may souiul 
agreeable to the contemporary 
Western render the lack of nrigi- 
nulity which is so apparent ill the 
history of' the genre must put him 
off. Professor Sullivan tries from 
the beginning to overcome this re- 
sistance by reminding us of the 
role of music in Western society : 
”... in listening to music we are, 
for the most part, listening to fami- 
liar works, and this does not trouble 
us at all. In the hands of a master 
interpreter each familiar work is 
born again and much of our plea- 
sure conies from the performer’s 
understanding of tlie theme, from 
subtle nuances of interpretation and, 
above all, liis touch. In Chinese 
painting ton . . . what matters is not 
rhe novelty of the theme . . . but the 
artist’s interpretation of it, and tlie 
quality of his touch M . The aulhor 
admits that the analogy is incom- 
plete, but it is still Illuminating, for 
it is indeed tempting to link the 
Chinese art of painting with the 
mastery oF performance rather than 
with the skill of craftsmanship. This 
alone can help to explain the emer- 
gence of rliut type which has no 
exact parallel in the West, the 
scliolor-pninter who lays stress on 
his amateur status. Whatever the 
intellectual and social aspirations 
may have been of a Leonardo, a 
Rubens, a Poussin or a Delacroix, 
their virtuosity was the result nt 
hard grind. The Chinese conception, 
as lias often been stressed, links up 
with calligraphy as an art uf the 
elite _ which docs not depend on 
physical effort but ruthor un the 
personal touch. 

It was from tlie aesthetics of this 
esa toric art that Chinese critics 
distilled ihuir criteria of excoL 
lance In pointing, Thnt axcolloiico. 
we hoar in many variations. Is not 
depondont on the Formula but on 
tho way it is Infusod with something 
else, bo it spirit or force or sense 
of life or vitality. Western scholars 
have bueu somewhat exasperated by 
the vagueness and ambiguity of 
those alleged criteria of quality, but 
would It be absurd lo sum them all 
up in the torm “ magic ", leaving 
tho torm to oscillate freely between 
the litoral and the metaphorical 
moaning ? We have all experienced 
the disconcerting Impression of a 
fan HI oss performance in the theatre 
or the concert hall which failed 
mysteriously because at “lacked 
magic”. Ic is disconcerting pre- 
cisely because we feel unable to 
analyse, let alone, to prove this 
failure. But then ' this disability 
extends from art into real-life 
situations. However much we hope 
and believe that we con distinguish 


between an " empty ” formula and 
tliu expression uf real feelings, we 
obviously lock the touchstone to tell 
the syntliutic from the geniiiue— 
for nay such infallible Hindis tone 
would soon put iiot only confidence 
tricksters nnd politicians but also 
actors utid orators out of business. 
iet critics of ail, both Eastern and 
Western, have had to talk ns if 
they were in possession of such u 
“ be detector ", 

That precious fragment or ancient 
rhetorical theory, the treutise on 
tlie sublime attributed to Longinus, 
intimately turns on the questiuu of 
how we can distinguish the genu- 
inely sublime utterance from its 
counterfeit, “ frigid ” bombast. The 
answer that tho true sublime is the 

ring of a noble soul” pushed 
criticism towards an expressionist 
aesthetics, but strictly speaking it 
merely shifts tlie question from the 
performance to the performer with- 
out leaving us any wiser. 

It sometimes looks as if the critics 
ot Eastern painting were trapped 
n» a similar predicament. Faced 
with a trad Irion which is profoundly 
conventional they must decide when 
the convention is ” hollow ” mid 
when it is charged with psychic 
power, as no doubt it sometimes is. 
No wonder they are so often thrown 
back on subjective impressions nr 
withdraw behind h string of tautolo- 
gical terms, all of which indicate 
tlie presence or absence of the 
mysterious soul-stuff. One cannut 
help feeling that here as elsewhere 
the critic must holster up his con- 
fidence by using extraneous know- 
ledge. 

o Vt* JHuttratlon in Professor 

fi'lbvan s book of u landscape by 
L» Tung would certainly nnt permit 
us to sny that ft is j cnldlv 
monumental work” uml ilut the 
brush -st rakes of ait earlier master 
have here '‘hardened into a form- 
ula”. But then the painter of that 
landscape was the doyen of the 
imperial academy in the eleven I h 
century which is accused, of having 
created “a gulf between idriciuliy 
upimivcd court un und the kind of 
pafntaiifi that scholar-gentlemen did 
for their own pleasure ", Given tlw 
bias of our time in favour of nut- 
stdors mi d against academies there 
must be a strong temptation to 
invosi tho work of tlio former with 
more expression than that of tho 
lauor. Yet those of us who fti u ffir- . 
■ Minute enough to remember ilia 
great Chinese Exhibition st Burling- 
ton Hduso In 1935/ 3C are unlikely 
lo forget the famous scroll “A 
myriad miles of the Yangtze’* by 
lisia Kuol, ii master whose style Is 
nlsn dismissed by (lie author for its 
" immediate and obvious appeal ”, 
though wo read that “it came to 
represent to Laurence Blnyon, . 
Ernest Fcqpllosn, and other aarly 
enthusiasts the very, quintessence of 
Chinese pictorial genius” Were 
they really wrong because in China 
" not everyone snared these exqui- 
site feelings, or expressed them in 
such conventional terms " ? 

Of course we must allow Sullivan 
his personal taste, all die. moro as 
. ho helps here to overcome a preju* 
dice which was much In evidence 
at the rime of that memorable exhi- 
bition, Visitors then used to linger 
.In the rooms where early paintings 
ware displayed but hurried through 
the remainder since they would not 
bother with “late" productions.. 


i.:.:l hf:ar theqttyh cry down. ■. j - . , ' '■: • . 

The beauty of earth, the memory of your fire 
Tell of a year gone by and more 
Bringing the leaves to light : they spread 
Be tureen thebe words and the birds that hang 
Unseen in predatoru flight. Again, 

Your high house is in living hands 
And what we were saying there is what was iaiu. ■ ■ 

NIy body measures the ground beneath me 
Warm in this beech- foot shade, my verse 
Pacing out the path l shall not follow 
To where you spoke once with d wounded ' , ’ 

And wondering contempt against your flock , , • . 

' Your mind crowded with eagerness and anger; ' 

The hawks come circling unappeasably. Their clangor 
Seems likd the energy of loss. It is Hunger. 

. if pierces dnd pieces together, a single note. 

The territories they come floating over now ; . 

The escarpment, the foreshore and the sea; !; 

The year that, has been , the year to be ; 

Leaf on leaf , a century's increment 
That has quickened ana weathered, withered op the tree 
' . Down into this brown circle where the shadows thicken , 

... ; . ■ Charles Tomlinson ^ ; 




the range and mtHvTduaRry 1 of 
eighteenth-century masters . who . 
knew how to forge a personal style 
or styles from the rich gamut- of the 
tradition which they studied t so ; 
eagerly. It is only in .the nine- 
teenth century that lie Finds .nothing 
of merit, to report— a view which Is ' 
not altogether borne put by the 
works from die Htiehimoto Collec- 
tion recently shown at the Muieucd 
Yam a to Bun leak an of Nat's. About, 
the tweh tic th century the. author fs 
again eloquent and persuasive ; hav--: 
ing devoted a monograph some 
twenty.years ago to Cmnesd art itt ' 
the twentieth century, he pleads for 
an open-minded appreciation of Ute 
varied Styles now practised. Natur- 
ally jie has no truck' with the “cul- 
tural - revolution n which ell hut. 
smothered these hopeful develop- 
ments, but did he have to write of : 
Chiang Ch*ing. Men’s: widow, that 
she ”.is said “ to have “despised-, 
the masses”? To dm, reader, at, 
least, ; this gratuitous aside intro- 
duces.: a ••• jarring note Into ait 
enftuglpg bonk 
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1 ravelling in style Dreams in Old Delhi 
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These collected pieces are the re- illg j j n n-c Salloiwln « reu ' i"wers erinniiliiig und soggln K "The sense of dullness mid horn- si-study lovo obbta 
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Etyms and end; 

By S. S. Prawer 
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republik (recently trunsluted ns The 
Egghead Republic mid available 


"The sense of dullness mid hope- ? vi, h xisturly Invo-ebbCl? 
Jess n ess ihui reigned over ilu-ir ,n .K; Aiiifu Oesui i> mltiS" 1 
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a niin—a series aiuu&tL** "Tdp. Marion Boyars. £S0 to Sep- of Klopstock. The title Abend mil 
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it plays a variation on a phrase used 
by Jean Paul, with whom Schmidt 


alism. . . . 


irtnt.mg liPiir. fL-nn mid li.ui.Tcn.iir. ’• ... , nre, in 

being led ilu.mgli the streets "in' rV/.r. 1 *' 11 r lv, | r ' k . »»d preseu l 
infitiir.i ...nl I 'l.. " \ 1 I * allty IS .llllv- ,| I ieilinV.il mm. .. 


ff there is soir.e(liing dish igon lions infinite melancholy and weariness l " “ " n,y ;• ■ heiiirie.il gmuu 

in lids i, must be quickly for- Manhattan it fs the pnlar b^ar cU " p WM ,md fllllirc - 

. s .« S nds her . hi no- !» Ceiiii-.ll park Zoo. ” the central .. The only place in which she finds 

’ h RolI,n § Slone is, by and !? e ' v '«>rker with the city, now V 11 * 0 ,n hke is Cairn, and witli 


sounds like .III,, of ritek In, V\ three house. - ipa wi| dtStrone hucKram, wlhi ciorn neaa Gold. 

w r“ir r irii.::r rt.hvr.v ass s^artis, i 

« swr™ - 

~ , SftsJ&stsHSKs Sft ms -, « *£££&*** 

iiieinit.il visit ul die y n linger sister *t«»t brinu herself 1 in. o” ’introductions of maps, magazine- » 

Tura and her di.dun.a, htislmi.d i<. wedding, she soild; u medicine-labels and draw- * VerscbrelbKunst 

i he old Inutily liunie. u deeayiim <u Uuju. Tlie visit eiutl Islk have been meticulously Inserted This alerts us, first of all, to specific 
suluirban niaiisimi mi idwii- t-... e ■ ^lh tj&A (.Kq nlaces corresDondme to kinds of fantasy characteristic of 


This unexpectedly 1 up-ttit wJiltions. 'have been faithfully much in common— again and agaii 
tint difficult to The printing was done in his realistic-seeming narrative takes 


of ten essays 


E P “2 Pat or. Carlyle, ,o see if Jan Morris 


travel arncfesJ—Washington, Delhi ItvlS 'iff he a,,d and her apercus onci 

Panama Los Angel eS r SouVK 32? f of B 2 e "'"^"thcentury pro- recording.' Slie is iio 

Africa, London, Cairo. l.T! no - l } '? «« that. Her heard .-e.nn. ^7. 


Buskin, and hordcl”. Hut 
Morris is nppreciutive, syi 


» is * h « * S'SK Sit pEVS 

i - sk a, h 

■ tfj ‘« n sc'o.. S Lv ’P«ln. m i, academic „rosc "\u,!n ,w r “r 11 ™ «’«. 

aJnnfn^tn 1 ? 1 refc,s . n unically at * ,f cement und sand. Thus rcadinu iIa^mii comedian); l>hoingiu|'hs ii 

dcS she^nt S ^II“ IC 4 , S al k,,ot into ^ t ] 11 Mo " h - except fur those for AHMV «nr!‘ X , ■ la , i#ol "*lsi) i *£ M f* 11- from 

.“.Vl.- 1 ® has lyouud herself, mid whom all ■* nunm-i-oil •« . AHM'i Slll-.h (u pumist) : HIIP. chuoitc chi Idlu 




in Ihnutinh hd itaihave M cnuck in" somewhere like relatives) in Grimms' fairy tales." 
; go t„ a concert (S3? "smart cookies” they are — and There are other references to the 
Iter niece’s wcddloi S° tD “wash up", they Grimms througliout the book (the 
to .1 concert and hMiT nSe their hands rather than the horse Pallada, from The Goose Girl. 


under ilu- worn 


chmidt collected the material for 


uutab a HiiBUD| xi uiia x nc vrvuoc uirii 

predictably appears in the guise or 
" Phallada ”) as well as allusions to 


elsewher? to *bS nd - h - ew ? ,f - n,,ri wh T H, « nwnnered ” wriiing S 
Adjectives ” a]o.|i n .t er,llfi w l ll] "W ■ Inat henia 1 is u peculiar liuiiry. B 
TrF«ii VC ' waterfront in A result of I,.,, . 


nntne.s pn??le from a Delhi nmea- ware. . 
Zl ” e: swollen 

J^WL . PW.Y (n comedian); l»h*H»«i 
au mv «iX!? : J a /oolnglsi) ; W f u i 


Angeles 


sickness and in health 


nedecu.1 mi ll w »P in outers ,iiui all those whonn’ 

bSSiia nJ.' relative was that lime with her. i A 
hvA'ihS c» b, nn ilotilit afar^L 


erlag in February, 1975- The ticulnrly fond of island utopias and h 

orkmg title be had m mind during various versions of cloud-cuckoo- w 

its period of gestation was land. j' 

_ Abend mit Goldrand : The word MUrchen whic3i pre- 

Eln Herbstgeschenk fur GBnner pares us for tltese fantastic elo- S 

dcr Etymystik ments is joined, in Schmidt's defini- >| 
Evening Edged in Gold . tive subtitle, with another In a way “ 
An Autumn Gift for Patrons of that deliberately flouts the Dudcn P 
Etymystlcs. rules of word combination: the ° 


By, Stuart Sutheriand 


ROniiRT MELSTEU : ' 
Hypnchnndria 
Imvnrd u Better Vnilc 
N “» V.,k: 
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Tii ere can be' Pew whe 
experienced the elenic 
chondrin: mast of us l 
I'Bie found ourselves 
*W« “own in dread -wl 
ijb restilis of qn X-ra 


to refer 1 to'ViwI, iT-Vlonihergel- f .me fj' !l ,, ' , « h | llv,, ? tI »» ,, *hiasi.s Is 

"f ihe main Authorities on’ || l( . j. .■ A Uuimir- di,.inle|. c | 
Kll hi act'. Momivrr i.>. ... i. , V I ! POrsIslmt ilrcru-i 


•Hill 

,g Crime file 

t i, , y BAY ALAN : 

The Beirut PIpvMnr - 


it long before that It will have respectable i ancestry that runs from 
come clear to every roader that ^ oz .* F° . ^P 1 ,na i 1 Uomantics, 
cuing and atitunin are more than FitEJlpfil 01 

St diurnni and seasonal. Tho book ? d 5 s . . e a - i ' 
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*£■ ™ Pf an X-rny or miilinS of ' ! V a ,IIe ™' v histoid whether i 

pwut_ such comDaratlvpIu — 1 r i,„L _.i , 5 . « was recoanizGd snecularln 


ESis.. a „" r ? h bSrc^iL n rl' STwasy i siruvS &'■ v?f4 TOs 

mm mmmm 


nnrltf n«.»r r IM.BIII, iUCHtlQUB, ,0 

» 5*" A h H r 10 bu “d ®p- 


ID NORTH MTTB^I.^doninTlJTe “wuff" of fr^W^dWdei 

sko Tingen( . '-*rotl n l* ' , e injunction “ Y ought columns, tbe middle one presenting 

Robert Hale, tt- 25, » *"? Interpretation of some frenzied action while the two 

8171 X , again, so that y krt always side-columns chronicle tbe words 

1 ffT' r i f r '^inn a phalTtfs' despite lts du- and actions of observers who either 


mnv L.-rfMiu a( h , a A-uiijrmwmiJW > unu eiu ia uiau 

*ao fant-nciM L SiI f.r, * " 11 right when ho translates "55 

.so tan tastes, taking orr from a Ttn<lr>i- ** ns ”55 5™iin« » q-i,- f iif. 

fSSStH pr °, vl,lCia ? sections htu? wldch* Schmid ts 

f*niHruI? a . S r ?i n iS c intellectual b 00 |c j s divided dn indeed, recall 
ffl SS? I f V'?? ha , vc , b f n theatrical scones, for they 'have n 
srori \n t0 thl° t » ,at ! be ng great deal of dialogue supplemented 

ran, S ! h ! Patrons— B y w hat often reads like elaborato 

lZl\rL fP eclal kind natrons stage-direct Ions ; and since tho word 
nS T t , he of liberated “scene" has also been used 

■W rtaltjs hire, lnminlly, (especially by Henry James) to 
et y mystics . describe certain ways of presenting 

Etyms " have played an impor- the incidents of a novel, its employ- 
t part in Scbntldt’s previous ment would seem particularly 
rks. They are words, or rather appropriate here. 

^-components, which say one Schmidt's scenic devices, how- 
ng to the conscious mind and ever, go considerably beyond any 
anot her to the uncohscious. used by Henry James, or Indeed 
imidt seeks to brine theJr sub- by Tieck in his Mdrc/ienkomddien. 
, nieS8a 8 e into the . open by As in his other books, the text 
rules of 


• . a teas* 

swffj&sua 

gs^feg 

SaBScSF-g 

t 


8171 X 


«e rather than Ulysges vrfiich ho9 top to bottom and from bottom to 
B J«ted Schmidt. Forms like top, because the characters whose 
.uivram’ («= Wolfram), "idge conversation {s being recorded are 
^ vaginaborid'V tl glorious walking .'up and down. Some scenes 
Lcnetypea" illustrate the sexual are syntactically telescoped by hav- 
V . ■gftologlcal, and “Mardna’9 h)g parts of a sentence printed 
ft- giaying some • kind . of dvor- above, arid other parts below, a 
K 1 ‘be musical-artisticr variants series 'of horizontal dividing .lines. 
|, n, s game. . i, And again and again wa have to 

August 1975, when the book **°P °ur consecutive reading, in 
f ar ®u. »n Germany, ; it was found ' ways seasoned Schmidt readers have 
?rf lu keeping his main title . -] on B learnt to. do, in order to take 
^ ‘be author, had abandoned ut- s|d^ columns or side panels con- 
a ub-tltle. References p to tabling quotations from Schmidt's 
and ‘'etyms’* can now favourite authors which have some 
Mound i n . t j| e body of the book, bearing on his plot or argument. 




mmmMmmmim msm * flnpsis 

■ ? v -i t - Dream, Die Celelmen- Well, yes. that d 


ntryside.V ' , ; 

does bring i out a 


scatological meaning siibiiininully 
present in the oilainal. " End" 
muy suggest the human fund-.'iillum ; 
and Schmidt has, after all, Uovntcd 
a whole book to demnnstrating that 
Karl May's landscape descriptions 
can be shown, by the " etyniystic ” 
method of interpretation, to resolve 
themselves Into anal fantasies. In 
Evening Edged in Gold he plays 
similar games with writers who in- 
elude George Borrow and (alas) 
John Bunyan. In die German sub- 
title, -however, whatever scatological 
elements there may be are overlaid 
by a suggestion which the transla- 
tion fails to bring out. Endliir/ikeir, 
finitude, the flnitude of human Ufa 
and the earthly world, becomes a 
more and more significant theme 
in the course of Evening Edged in 
Gold. The book’s most prominent 
characters are old men, one of 
whom is clearly dying of heart- 
disease ; and the phrase “ we’r liv- 
ing in tile latter days ”, which 
occurs just over half way through, 
widens the “ Endllchkeit " theme 
and connects it with a supplemen- 
tary one : the infinity of space and 
the infinity of the human (especi- 
ally the poetic) imagination. One 
Jean - Pauline excursus in Evening 
Edged in Gold is actually headed 
"Journey Into Infinity”, and the 
mathematical sign for infinity be- 
comes a kind or leitmotif. 

And now for the last part of 
Schmidt’s definitive subtitle and its 
Anglo-American equivalent. The 
German typescript here deliberately 
does what the words connote : the 
nouu “ Verse hreibkijnst” has first 
been typed as I have reproduced It 
here conforming to Duden rules of 
word-combination ; but this Is recog- 
nized as an error (“ Yerschreiben ") 
in Schmidt's word-world, and a 
capital K is therefore typed over 
tho minuscule In such a way that 
the lower case K can- still be distin- 
guished. " VerschreibKunst ” now 
balances “ MBrclienPosse " — and the 
capital K of ** Kunst " highlights the 
art that has gone into all this. 
“ G&nner " at the beginning of the 
line and “ Kunst " at the end form 
another significant pattern. Art has 
always needed patrons of one sort 
or another j nnd for all his innova- 
tions and unovthodoxics, Schmidt is 
nothing if not tradition-conscious. 
John E. Woods lias found nn in- 
teresting substitute for this last part 
of tile subtitle': for 
ra 

Patrons for Er— ta. 

a 

What is missing here Is of course 
tho overt reference to uit und the 
charming simulation of a writing 
(or Lypina) error ; but the English 
vorslon does serve to alert us to 
another part of Schmidt's meaning. 
It points us in tho direction of 
Freud, who has an o lysed writing 
and reading "errors”' in The 
Psychopathology of Everyday Life 
ana suggested their frequently 
sexual origin. Freud’s reading tech- 
nique is ' exemplified again and 
again in die course of Evening 
Edged in Gold , with or without 
acknowledgement to the master ; 
end Freud s views on the structure 
of the personality and on religion 
are subjected to characteristic 
paraplvrases and variations. " Lot 
us put It this way", says the chief 
rnisonneur of die book ; “ each 
level pf the personality has Its own 
: religion : the Id . its aiUmism, or 
: polytheism ; the . super-ego is 
strictly monotheistic; the ego 
attempts t steer its way thru, with 
reasonable agnosticism ; (the 4th 
level sacrifices at the altar of 
Laughter)." That “ fourth level " of 
tbe personality Is Amo Schmidt's 
own contribution: It Is the ironic 
attitude he tries to cultivate, the 
ability to look down on the other 
three levels with some detachment. 
The "cultural pessimists" with 
whom he identifies in his books' all 
attempt to reach such detachment, 
though they are not always success- 
ful. 

. Schmidt's English' publishers have 
usefully summarized the wisp 1 of 
plot with which Evening Edged in 
Gold plays, its fantastic elaboration- 
and variation -games. Since this sum- 
mary is not included in the book, 
it may be useful to reprint it bore: 

The fairytale and the farce, deal 

with the Foht-bath family, consist- 

Ing of three aging men, plus the 
• , wife and teenage step- daughter of 
: pite of them. 1 , lit tee village of 
'• Klappendoi# on the ‘ edge 'o! the: 

Heath of Llineburg they lead on 

idyllic life whose pleasures are. 

rending, talking, backbiting ; and 
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reading. One wunii October afier- YVc have had glimpses in water 
noon tins household is overrun bonks of Sdimidt’s experiences *s 
roving band of hippies, who an unwilling soldier in Hitler’s 
CfllJ themselves the Uussiliaric armies on various batilefronts, his 
iioiue and resemble nothing so experiences as a prisoner of war, 
much as a sexual circus. Their his years of poverty and struggle in 
;i D ™E e n ' 3 ‘'^U^^-old an increasingly affluent pSt-war 
« Homed Ann Ev , Germany. Never before, however, 

a Koddess of s range psychic has Schmidt given us, through the 


More of this anon 


fiction 
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Egg and the Bastard Marweane. fully' IREUERICK TRISTAN : 

i he latter a divinity .is well, ullic it graphical account as we find in A Hlsloire seneusc cl tirolntiquc ilc 

a prtapic one. & 0 's long narration of his child- r,w,unw «° ,s no,,, 

thc r" Ki - »' final section uf 2«pp. Paris : Amir* BallaniL 

world of frustrated senescence hnim ix Edited in Gold. This i a ,.n-« 
uitd Mher une youth erupts into eye view of growing up in a Gei man 

Dotii sexual abandon and the puj iceman's family, where bruiiil The words " scrieiise ” and "< 
lenoerest Jnvo. it encompasses hawdry forms the warp naul semi- ii»|uc*” in the title; the dudicutl 
describes the same excesses mental Kitsch the woof, is the finest dwt atiilinrity on myths, dream 
which Hieronymus thing of its kind since K. P. Moritz's mysteries, Mercia £Kade: the 
7-i d bema in Ins Anton Reiser. “Tickl’d hours nut graph taken fniin hii Indian pn 

ni?*2w T lB G C r of 8 hfe-story where not one < u The elephant hides the wood 
i J . if up P 1,es L ° n,oment was enjoyed" Schmidt’s wood hides rite elephant ”} tog 
SSf melaphor for lhe 11 arm tar calls it, imagining n scene W1[ ^ KcWiuna Mahuralii’s com 
n-ki* il ? whole. where father and son meet again on lt 1‘* Obviously this refers 

That is fine as far its it goes, though in hell and call dawn curses upon wooden elephant”): those nr 
It leaves out a dastardly plot by on« another. " My escape from n 311 excellent indication of the 
two sex-craved domes to mb the pour and musty world proved nil Mwe-inNy ambiguous nature of 
old men and burn their books ; die ioa cosrly", m? read at one point : hunk. The hen, i* so extruurdl 
coming together of two young lovers and at amnher : “If / surviv’d it *»«* on nccount of the claim 
in good fairy-comedy style ; and the all— (n now I don’t mean just my makes and of the experience 
already mentioned flights into childhood ; hut endless nmltitudi- subsequently relates, as to def 
imaginary cloud-islands or other nous subsequent misery z well)— z credibility; and the subtitle sue 
utopian realms. It also fails to pre- a result a my fantastical absences ’’ dial the book is a novel. Yet i 

Hie first of these features is the ne **. bawdry, hatred of nonconfor- " a,,, i e - nK, * ces his first appear 
.constant presence .ind pressure of n»ty, hatred of socialist ideologies m ,MS account - 


xnv -rot nullc mur la honne a simple W , 

By David Gasrovne rcnsiiii que lc reel n u aut-imc rualitc, nitiM.. i.^ 

y dllU Vjd&cuyne *«’ mu est toujmus ui//f«r:f. it atom LI L.? ^ again.) Then there is that appear- who lias enjoyed Nuns and Soldiers 

— « exi ft e, m write, , Iti 'un hi. „f r ,r3 I 5‘ , V™ilk»ll v RnCPlfiarv DmilflOP ance *#.“““■• of elements being greatly, even though it is not one of 

L ? A'it ilc honucr t ut i i/„T •« n- month- cl,h!l i^iiL peri ^.«p;urv r.P^ KOSemary UlIHlagc recombined over and over again in the best of them. It has most of 

H.EUERICh TRISTAN: nest tvl qi<c /„„■ „ fw ft nt tin's ■■I. erprt:toli oii ■■T i .7. i . 1 • . ; » different patterns. It may not thc familiar elements— a plot that 

IKisfoirc sericuae el droFntiquc dc «n«*«{ww. • . Tin- passng,. n »n. in «n., LSS".^'' MURDOCH*: ™ t i t * r 1 very in,l ? h - a . ftcr all T t],ti contains arbitrariness within pro- 

riHumc sans nom mins the sort ,,f ,*-fkt tinu one mi, dll iniii «... ** patterns are so ingenious, mid we fabricated neatness; florid tricks 

. , . „ „ . exiieri to lume ui-ions In MMiietlihii* pl,0sl ics, is E V |TNuns and Soldiers arc too close to the whole sequence of suspense, and a dip into the 

4-11- . Audit Dal l.i nd. by Novulix, and is un imliruiitm. m ho d«,U . SIS.™? 1 ^&5pp. Chatto. £6.50. l ,-° supernatural ; symbolic landscapes ; 

the very l» , ast, i.f l-’rrih-rii-k Trist.m’s in 1H« ironi.!.^ ps s ? em aiiiftlfl 7011 25195 f eal trou u le In the lack of lit a Shakespearian reference; a 

The words “ surieiisc ” and «<imki the hisimv .inl i, ",^ I - “ 1ni . cnt ^warwi. H Z —••••-- — - l*«ween theory and story, formality chorus; an uiideilvinc structure of 

■ irin, -’hl.t.n.i.K.M > .r 0 " 1 * liiliicul had; giniind il, is Vu J?. Y 'f e l» Without ew??"' . and naturalism, and a Murdoch moral debate, and characters who 

pt I, Bt dcdicuthin til as , vi .|j m “ ,i, ' J. ‘ d * J* ,I,at l*e has ha& Beading the latest Murdoch novel is novel stands or Falls by the extent vary oddly In the extent to which 

* 01 ly™* m X^ s » dreaots and intends tin- leader in i l j nmigh, never displays dfrone of the things tliut make book- to which this is overcome. they are given realistic life— but 

ennh iSS>ii M £^ U 1 ,c CI T book. ‘ n h ,lis 10 L 'vanKclicizJ 3 reviewing seem Tike money for jam. There is a problem even with the elements are not always sue- 

era pit luken hum hm Indian nmv»*rh Cuiuhi.mnuv n j. In nftavion i a i fc • iirliaii l h rnmoa vn ....... . I roecfnlln Fha<. J #1i!r flitiA ^ 


real trouble is In the lack of fit 
between theory and story, formality 
8nd naturalism, and a Murdoch 


a Shakespearian reference ; a 
chorus ; an iiiidcriving strucuire of 
moral debate, and characters who 


on the 
abnut 
novel: 
!s are 
, “ and 
BVery- 


That, then 


iptc, we nave seine dialogue The plot revolves around four 
a couple of penniless central characters and their love 
. They aay thinfla like tangle ;,a»d tliere Is one odd man 
iloody Christ and Fuck- out, and a chorus. Two of the four 
fire", so we are obviously are "in the world" and two are 
resent ; would I they also say cloistered (one of these literally a 
isuenkabie cad and Stow nun). Are the other two the 

Has tmporie said Stow soldiers?. I don’t think so: it is 

e « ^ r i? Wharton of Groy- the two solitaries who do battle, 
choul ?) Would they talk while the other pair just drift into 
lonal Assistance , a 'term good fortune. There is a contrast 
been out or use for fifteen here, as in some previous novels, 
If one of them did a paint* between the innocent grabbers and 
lie style of Klee, would It those who stand back. The love- 

’ be called , Three Black- plot is a sample nnd benign one ; 

a Treacle Well ? And but as before, the agonies of lovo 
out the physiological gym- withdrawn are represented with 
f: Gertrude sat down and more truth and feeling tliBn the 

sudden violent tears spurt joys of lovo reciprocated. Indeed, 
sr eye9 and drench tlio i find the descriptions of desolation 
her dress ? the most moving parts of the hook,, 

are the protests of a queru- the parts that stay in the mind, 
the Murdoch novels. There Is the description of the 


ulic Eitropdisches Slilai-cnlehen ns , .. •» «*«*i unriy years 

Life of a European . Slave *’ i the When Schmidt died in 1979 he ? ’• n,1 ‘ vet excusing himself Tor 

fn lnM.'... I _ .... * ' V. was h.-irr? nl .un.-l- .. - . 1HVIUC li>r himea f .1.. i 


thirty years 


Thcke subjects helone m i< If V,i V! tS“S “t-Wiwifh ■■ 

B«rimni' Wright 


else. It nil came about because ha to the Nazis. Nor does it help to 
was 56 lonely, so rootless. Tills any understanding of the recent 
misfortune of being "apatride” is French trend towards whitewashing 
the basic, recurring obsession in their wartime traitors at the ax- 


winch prepare us for the appear- rm ‘ nau bee " collected, and the r rs l«Wioii9Cy. Tills brief intro- 

ance of one of Schmidt’s beloved f/ ,a,l ,? e . m . ent ot that matcrinl may, d, ‘ CIHry Jlccn,,ni substantiated by npi-l 

Tritons in Evening Edged in Gold. t0r an . 1 know, havo proceeded fiir w, ’ nt ap C cllrs to be a bona fide I H A 

The second feature to which «!!?.'!.. 10 per ?,*, t Ieast part ini SJI-SSu*. ,“ om a. feu mol kept i»y 1 1]^ , 

reviewer worth- his salt la bminH tn ruWIration. But Even- von , ScWegel, and the 

direct the potential render's at ten is as fine a ^reword concludes with a further ’ "* •' 1 . 

lion is the introduction, into Even- SSSS” 18 as un *am could have S* T r n "i ,h ,° Knn,e iourhal. n ^ 
ins Bdged in Gold, "f a tyJescJlm *« »■ Owemhev 21 , 1820. By W. D. 

attributed to ona “ Martin Stdimkii’’ v wffl e l.:Vi' an . sl ? ,,on / J° hn . Wither or not sticli a Journal — 

—a sketch entitled “ PHAROS, or readers fir La' 2 ? a,ly , n \ %v ' kc H hy one of the Schlegel hrodiQis - 

Poets" his dislike of despite really exists is something I have JEAN GIONO - 

un hl f.L , *^fe ^C vvorklng-qvcr of mans Ens? n„rf K^“f y , “ or : » u t sufficient command of Gorman Aneillm.o 


PATRICK MODIANO 


Modiano's 


Others pense of the Resistance. 


The hero as minstrel 


i Missing Person 
Translated by Daniel. WelssborU 


related to it are the seardt for Missing Person is a translation 
identity”; the search for the of the book which won the 197B 
absent father (who usually turns Prix Goncourr. Its hero lost his 


i 159pp. Jonathan. ( 
■. 0 224 01789 6 


Cape. £5.95. 


By W. D. Rodfern 


absent father (who usually turns 
out to be a somewhat shady buri- 
nessman from Venezuela, from 
Alexandria, From Russia) ; uic need 


Prix Gancourt. Its hero lost his 
memory during the Occupation. Ton 


from years before the present day, when 
need the story starts, no hired a private 


■ " ' u • jucMiHuriu, rrum iwasm; ; me ueea me story starts, no lltrcu a private 

svlwiinn nf V “ . . " ‘ fpr false papers ; escape to neutral detective to help him discover his 

^ KS innocent child, who observed Switzerland; and, oddly snough, identity. Hutte, the detective, dis- 
??? the Emperor, had, no clothes the escapist idea rhnt the hero’s covers nothing, biit procures some 

■ in iIniiiM.' KIlMymg'Kiajs itfW.F had HO neod tn liisliFu Mmsnlf. nor life VVOUld have been SO easy and Fnlsn nanim .rni* hla rllnnc In fliri 


an unpub 
young Ari 
recreation 
manner. It 


i. ir, A™ Tf.: 1 ??P. i *&L* c-thot the Emperor, had, no clothes the escapist idea thnt thc hero’s covers nothing, biit procures some 
iitvrt-r-r i.V.^ r *?. ?S i, 1,0 Iiec d to' justify himself, nor life would havo been so easy and false papers for his client in tlid 

finn ,r? -rtS , be realize’ the position ho might beautiful had he only been born to name or Guy Roland, mid later 

TIut » i!? putt *"R himsplf bl- It takes more a simple French bourgeois Eamily offers him a job In his agency. 


"had no need to justify himself, nor life would havo been so easy and false papers for his client hi tlid 
Tiid he realize’ the position ho might beautiful had he only been born to name or Guy Roland, mid later 


L u romar gable piece of German ..i i i™. P r remarKably like u French translation 

S*?5?liRii f * a°f HSlS^sfh ttSff fltf 1 * fit IK extrb 1 ^ 

ScoSnt 1 'ef ^ CfeyV world. Jn <h ° Ger, "«n-spMklng ously. convinclngi S& rtfelW Pur * fi: C " 


(Miior) : 


ww ‘‘ for a gro wn-uu to. makd a in o village or, say, in' Bordeaux' 

t-Mnberi. Cicnti ^RurmlBPe® the 'F«nilr*iSSi. th° Sie? of curJboDrd churn- 


■ » conversotlon with ,u ' 

,■ Ss%“ Tf AIM Tn fier -nr 

‘ ■ hear wau,i ' lov e lo ? 

B&tt^JSIT ,he v Ki * By. Patricia Craig 

' ’ JJ&SS n T® of , Scb midi’s 

sS ?*■ , 

i r ® m Joyce ; but to call Schmidt The Ha W‘y Elephants 
^ the German Joyce **■ a « baa nftnn 205on. . h— 


ext dn cure inf intdrienra d Phamtue, 


illimuril. 


ngs 


irn « ... -TL-.1 - H- 7® > t ? ura B a * or 0 grown-up to. make & in o village or, say, in Bordeaux. When Hutte retires to Nice, Guy 

l »Gpp. luiis: Gu] lime r<). W& i, 9’S?SwS!li m * , Sr ofeerrUtlou "about a writer T ],j s f un . asv i 8 0( jd because the Poland decides to pursue Ills own 

Z 6 ^^SS C 1 P ‘.^ Mdditno, the darling SU n o r H n 7?S 5 culoord clmS enquiries, having been given the 

HENRI GODARD (Kditor) ; f* 1 ** ^nth drlfick, tho winner tors mlx«& “5 wiu“ all tho heroes run of ^ Hutto 1 ! "essential tools 

Album Glnrm AS f* ®« “ft® ft 1 «rP rl «s forUji'M of the sovpn iu ail Modim o’r L rnAisK Sf oE tlio trado”, which he leaves 

S2i»nn p' s " «... , C JS! J fe Wl *.w2few ks 1,6 hns W ton s i l,ce 1968 > } Snips black mltan eru& bush bol,lnd ln Pnvls - Wo are nwar told 

320pp. Paris; GulKmnrd. , ***?. ftdture. lW^ not suggeitldg that Pqtrlpk Kneu dmil nddkw dem - how rite* amnesiac lived during tho 

^ - - -y in 1,RS clothes, but wither .^dulnea asSrfno suSata “ mil previous twonty-odd years, nor how 

Antdlinun ic A i , lhe . Jie has only a-’few sAlti which p { >onQy aristocj’ats 8 The 0 nlv ho finances tho seardt for his roots 

h , el 1 y h,ch swoiu^Yge beginning to loo* a little thread- character in So whola ModfanX which lie now ongages in. Coinci- 

”««*»«»», AtteiOtftM! bare. SSw wl» ow SViSS donee leads to coinci Hence, he meets 

written wh ill? 11 was probably r . . rerttdfe-c A1! Modiano’s ** heroes ” are a day’s work for V nn honesT'waae is P COrpl0 he may or may not havo 

fcr to th^ h Fram rT from his ^ count rv 0,1 tUo9e In his first twd Guy Roland, in Missing Pernn^ kn °wn in tlio past, who aU Insist 

EIoEj"2JBL£.J 9 J? hB V lace de Vdtoifa and La Modiaim horn in ? n handing over to him photos, 

iWnde de nuit (1968 and 1969), and * Mpdiano, born in 1945, haB been keepsakes, diaries, birth certificates 
-mU these characters have the same' much admired for his imaginative end letters entrusted to them by 
qflbsessions. the . same egocentridty reconstruction of the period of the people who, again, may or may not 
f'Vd. self-pity, the same cynical dis- Occupation, In Lwret da faniille, have been former acquaintances of 


!■ sS® G i™ lB . n Joyce" as bos often 205pp. - Co-op Book* .rege 
^en . done, risks louring the 0 905441 25 7 5 * 

2T° n B. expectationsi - True, the : - 

•; Finnegans Wake language cames are ~ " " 1 ^ a= »j =: r ■ i i> a 

sMd e%'!? d !-S h ® PS a but “ Hitter Provided .an age w 

oi the bread ib ?m_age— ' | proceed 111^* 


EFS racMPEt Sr w-smSfS SK-S ? 5 

te of p, " n .BfeMBAt as asJ^SSR 


nd letters enb'usted to them by 
eople who, again, may or may not 
ave been former acquaintances of 


e of sordid, sno 


y, -and ,» which his publishers say, is a book Guy Roland. Finally ho decides that 
)bbish, that ^ ; combines the most precise he may have been a man called 
gh La autobiography with Imaginary racol- either Jimmy Pedro Stern or Pedro 
rWsly Iectipns”, he writes : “Ja n’avais McEvoy, and takes off for a Pacific 


^ o The Poor Moulh.r^ v ar ! va * m male drag. ^hyMciaiy. hU «nd e " ZZL, V JLu-U •* 

T7 ' 1 r • Stubbius ii transported' to lVn£'mhh^ UCbB for 

an age with, its ^ '*1™ d in. the Thames .nS5 Sa? irait?^ feudianu 


S^mldeT'ftas JiuJe of the breadth imaJS-’ T TSSSi W uSS dS Ih'S ^ 

SS®' ¥? a" 

•« aesthetic J a, « a |fflbulist also; comes' naturally unusual menagl? inSbito a mansioS Sfi-- 1 ? ^ tUi ■» Is 
■ °c tne character in a certain tvoa «*«ch grew out of- * vtn„2 


m 
EJSsS 


.and iHtalfectiia 1 
worid-view.'tha 
' Schmid ' 


['' beards,' dcultu’ra 
. 1 wo demand e 


certain type 


H5 1,1 "error. Hut this may be kiW u# * 

from his b«iT*adao 


book Jt would appear that Modiano s 
father was probably, a Jewish busi- 
ness . man who narrowly escaped 
from the Paris Gestapo during this 
period. If his t father had been 
..caught, he says at. pne .point: "I 
. should , never nave ' been born. 


our umi moaisnB s jias disappeared at sea when a 
My, a Jewish bust- schooner he was sailing ln was 
narrowly escaped wrecked on a coral reef. 
W.WJS. The Engil 


SSf- SS& ^^•SrssSsr^ s&b SS? JiL^art-a Jt *J 2 i 1 


•r t h ^'« ra r a uy ; 

:W?Wto -East GeSaS^lloJ 
v 'an lt?YrS d ri 7 56ulessdarity 
) # SJ? **pjratfeng towards a. 


fifpoams are 
Cnsmborlain, os they 
a cartoon in Picture ? 


any rfi fevance 
uieme, which seem# to mava t 


"wBI.- • BOddcss Kourkha, end up c**tiU*mv* »nd «rtW. 
appeared in . Jdtn a monstrously hard aold '• up rauad Mil ckcH*h^ . y. 
™^ B q “ ick . Iy r °^ f tn v]acc her vagina. ' S&neSgS*. Apart' fffg' % 

vance to the : The descriptions tend “ rinuinff lle»«w 


J .’ 5*»ke. Srin 
■ f yck atah ■ 
-1 /#.rt 'and- 

..i f iflahiiiriA u 


ipiat'* voice U that 
Who has received a 


rintnw ikerarv 
post-war Dovolf grad^-'L 
Slwd him as a true 
classic — he mom h«« . 
reliohed his }?Z 

Reader's Dieest. invfew K 


* 1 **.-'sf-.jrs« , a firs * 
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. wi ne nas to no is brainwash . 

' French Jews to make them i 
certain the most • cordial feelings 
jWh Nazi Germany. On the 
!f«: l*«nd, later ’in this book 
spnael eagerly accepts (for a lot 
money) a commission to use h!h , 
A nd c ". arm to seduce various . 
Arjran ladles in-order to send 
a..H. °/* ; t “ e white slave trail to ’ 
“Utti America. This he sees as an 
tnW way 10 “venge the eternal 
lutfeiings of the Jaws. 

any of- these young mbn ever 
|ne slightest _ stirring of 
if remorse, he .tells him- 

nothing ,was ■ really bis 
Ul s w 5«s not made to Jive" in . 
is times, it was hot of I 

« J r ,f e W?H that. Jte engaged 

■l VC t3L ,B i d i r i Y ^ Usirt A s ^ and Ip any 

e S>- ttcr wbrseTtWft -sraoha i 


Hedgehog 


art-ist Tim when he believes him- 
self parted from everyone he loves : 
living In a state of ghostly quiet- 
ness, blank freedom, something that 
is like a direct experience of w the 
cosmos itself, gentle, terrible, 
final ’’. There is the role Szczcpan- 
ski, a true displaced person, living 
on the margin of life : born in 
Englund to 6niigr£ parents obsessed 
by the violation of their country^ he 
grows up with a cancelled nation- 
ality, a cancelled name (no one 
can pronounce it), and nn unwanted 
legney of Polish history — SikorskJ, 
Mlkolnjczykj Anders ; Krakow, War- 
saw, the Vistula. He is burdened 
with the suffering of a country he 
docs not even know ; it represents, 
in the background of the story, 
the persistence of evil ns It is 
visited on the innocent later genera- 
tions. 

There is a third kind of isolation 
embodied in Anne Cavidge, the nun 
who has returned to the world after 
a long period in an enclosed order. 
In Henry and Cato Murdoch 
brought off the tour do force of 
recreating two experiences very 
foreign to us— gaining religious 
faith, and losing It; she does this 
again here; in a rather different 
key, with Anne Cavidge. Anne has 
had lovers and successes,, but has 
turned to the convent to find a 
small, simple, reliable kind of good- 
ness : she nas wanted to make her- 
self harmless. In thc end this lias 
failed her, and she lias liad to go 
back to the outside world to look 
for a different faith. Murdoch very 
boldly Introduces a scene, modelled 
on Julian of Norwich’s vision, where 
Christ ■ appears to Anno — a Christ 
in shirtsleeves and plimsolls. Anne 
demands promises from him, 
answers, solutions, salvation, but 
his message Is that she can only 
find them in herself. 

The two roduses are not awarded 
satisfaction in love; Tim and the 
fourth member of the quartet, Ger- 
trude, are. Gertrude, for me, is a 
blur ia the middle of thc novel, 
the Murdoch stock character I gen- 


erally find least convincing : tlio 
.confident goddess, luxurious, buuiiti- 
fill, selfish (unlike most woman 
novelists, Murdoch is inclined to 
draw her men characters more 
crisply than her women). Anne and 
the Pole are associated with snow 
and winter : Gertrude and Tim with 
a hot southern landscape of rock 
and olive groves ami crystal springs 
—water symbolism is used to won- 
derful effect. We do, however, came 
up against the uneasy clash be- 
tween the natural and the symbolic 
again where the love story is con- 
cerned : what are we to make oE 
the typical Murdoch falling- Ln- love, 
achieved in n few seennds between 
people who have been indifferent to 
each other for years ? The sacred 
loves, and ihe frustrated ones, aru 
done with quite a different degree 
ot verisimilitude. 

The argument that emerges from 
Nuns and Soldiers, I think, is a com- 
parison of cloistered virtue with tha 
battered kind of goodness that is 
achieved hy fighting in the world. 
Anne ds taught by her visitant that 
Christ was not a god but a disap- 
pointed man who came to a sticky 
end ; but that she nevertheless has 
a vocation to love him in that form. 
There is no external salvation. Death 
Is final. These themes are suggested 
at the very beginning, at the death- 
bed of Gertrude’s husband Guy ; lie 
is sluKvn dying in pain and -fear but 
still preferring lucidity to consola- 
tion, still seeing the world as “gen- 
tle, terrible, final ”. 

This is not one of thc richest or 
most ingenious of Ires Murdoch’s 
novels. But the fact Is that, how- 
ever one may be outraged or -be- 
mused a t times by these extraordin- 
ary books, one Is grateful that the 
Murdoch world exists. Anno Cavidge, 
reading novels for the first time 
since she left the convent, is right 
to be amased. <f Wltat an extraordin- 
ary art form It was, it told you 
about everything I How informative, 
how exciting, how funny, how terri- 
bly sentimental, liow full of moral 
judgments I ” 
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" Did 1 loti see it ? ” she cried, betiding 
to peer into the blank black priuef, 1 

' one hand on Lhe handlebars still: 

He swayed in his lighted doorway 
against a background of music and friends , ’ 
ownership, paternalism, self. “ Filthy 
little things. Spread fleas." ,r Horrors I ” 

She half •mounted, toed dQtbn the drive. 

“ Glorious to see you." " Thanks eversomveh .” - 
• Her cheeks dddly stiff agalntt the rapid air ; 
while he, arms speared into pockets, blazed 
beneath bristly eyebrows out at. the dark , , . , 

— •; Graham Ghalnfey ; 


During the seventeenth century modern English society and* > 
a modern state began to take shape, and England became 
the greatest world power. The transformation that took 
place was more than a constitutional or political revolution, V % 
or-a revolution in economics, religion or taste. It 
encompassed the Whole tif life. : 

This classic book penetrates below the familiar events to 1 4 
grasp 'what happened' to ordinary English men. and women 
as well as to kings and queens or abstractions like 'society* 
and 'the state'. The object of thc book Is to try and 
understand the changes which set England bn the path to 
Parliamentary government, economic advance. Imperialist 
foreign policy, religious toleration and scientific progress. , 

In this new edition Dr 1 1 ill Includes the iriost Important 
conclusions of valuable research' over the last twenty years, -T 
Postscripts drawing attention to particularly important . . 
books have been added,. 1 
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Economic man 


% Janet Morgan ' 

DOUGLAS JAY: 

Change and Fortune 
A- Puli deal Record 
E15pp. Hutchinson.- £ 16 . 

0 09 139530 5 

S Goodness for the misprints, 

flickering beacons along the way. 
Here is the author, years before the 
Friends or toe Earth were bom, 
reading Green History at Oxford : 
r f .J s B S«". a “ CiyPto-juninr 
Minister at, even more mysteri- 
ously, the Ministry of Dorks. Some- 
nmes the errors are delightfully 
a P l ■ Richard Crossmail compiles 
lfhat sounds like a politician’s dic- 
iionary of disguises, The Names of 
a, Cabinet Minister. This doubtless 
came in handy when the Lord Clion- 
ceHor changed his mind on the 
EFTA surcharge, Joy’s only col- 
league to do so—" apart from Cross- 
man alter . . Amidst this swarm of 
mismfces, it is rather odd to sud- . 
□enly find a single erratum slip, 
cqrrectmg all mis-spelling^ ft 
Robert Schu man's name. 

/Such inaccuracies, and the excir- 
*? le .P ul “ clu T ario " the lost quarter 

or hf s book, must have saddened 
Mr Jay, who is a scholarly and 

f2!??r a P UB raan - Presumably the 
hhperfeetton — and expense — of , 

»«' Join hit ntoloeut 
ot things which are not as thev 
2 : .Q |ia «fon Time in Pariiameut, | 
nQW demeaned by * the slip-shod , 
>**$*, ot „ tbe & 70s ” ; publicly 
ij£S e 5 ***** campaigns, once 

J?5 ead, , n ^ " Information ! 


hornd, propaganda for an . EEC 
referendum) ; the British Press, 

£ wallowing the views of " almost any 
country but rheir own ” ; sicndards 
nf official economy, faded since the 
di\vs when Permanent Secretaries 
and Junior Ministers had no.nfficiu) 
cars and Lord Bridges (who lived 
hi Epsom) .could be seen running 
down the pavement of Great George 
Street so an to ranch the Chancel- 
lor's room nt 9.30. (Incidentally, Mr 
lav himself is still venerated in 
nlmehnll for his agility in navigat- 
ing the complicated circuit of 
corners and traffic-lights between 
Great George Street and the House 
of Commons, getting across Parlia- 
ment Square according to legend, in 
bee and a half minutes.) 

FrugHl and serious, the author's 
owu career sets a stern example of 
economy. His early childhood was 
™«ppy (apart from n demoralizing 
encounter with a North London , 
psychiatrist who sought to remove 1 
a persistent fear of the dark), but it 1 
was followed by a tortured term I 
at preparatory school. Bv the end 1 

th f I l] rat Wor,c J War, hoivever, 1 


sional fortunes. (This sustained 
deprivation perhaps explains the 
passion which Mr Jay brought la 
ine London _ Motorway Action 
Group, und iis successful bailie 
ugains i ihe Inner Ringwny Plan.) 

Always Mr Jay worked extremely 
hard whether studying for 'a 
.scholarship, devising schemes for 
Development Areas, caring for his 
ciMiMiiuents, nr fighting io keep 
Jlritiuu .mi of the Common Market. 
His hunk shows with what persist- 
ence and devotion lie applied him- 
sell in realizing the aims of the 
Luufini' I uriy and improving tha 
cundliion of the country he so 
deeply loved. But 1,1s tafe J ins ” 
cui lously pessimistic joylessness : lie 
Rives the impression of having 
endured his career rather like Ids 

SnJ Kl,ooi - r " ,h “ >han 


-- --- TTni, iiDwover. 

the Jays’ prosperity had so de- 
clined that * from this moment on- 
wards J was keenly conscious of the 
family s need to save money, and 
felt an abiding sympathy with all 

Ji„r Se ..? V er . e . shor * of it”. At 
Oxford Jay decided on a regime of 
austerity ; in his later cAreer as a 
civif servant, Journalist and poliri- 
cion he often found it hard to make 

fn| d «f m fi? t- He was a!wfl ys respect- 
ful of the taxpayers* money ; only 
after eight years in the House of 

A. T*«A oi » a 


or-!, argumen ts wli ich TerS Z 
seriously in dispute between «jv 

S rMn'iT of Public opinion” 

bd? 5 =!?** ?, r savings 

but nqt .nationalization or, most 


-.w...... vlia U1U He agree to join a 

v,s /i a V oaJ nnd dien 
nis interest, amid tho social dis- 

■>( Rio do Janeiro, „« 
to Study the causes of Brazilian 
poverty and the system of. social 
services and taxation. Again, it was 
eighteen years before the author 
acquired A family car, so precarious 
■md unpredictable were his profes- 
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n difficult in diagnose whv 

e Mr Jay s memoirs are, overall so 
i, melancholy. The evenness of ’ ills 
u Prose, the length and detail of his 

d STl-Sj^rh^ SOmelhin S to do 
» ,v I u ~ Dut there are two sturdier 

* fhfi ,mi ?,"*■ First * thcre is the fact 
' ‘, he most diff !dcnt way, the 

e author always conveys the fceline 
1 that he was right— more reasonable 

1 ?n th r J 2 f 0 t rn,ed ( " w t it!,out course 
t m those days any 'research assls- 

F JSkfnp °#r l !- ch fril!s more Poins- 
1 !h« 8 ’ efflcI ® nt ? nd resolved. Hating 
■ .personal rivalries of Labour 
po 1 nics, ‘ which were forced on one 
oy th e system”, Mr Jay vastly 

W |,Iteh «» wa?fie, S 

licitlaily when as in his wartlmn 

fhe S R at rf | IC ?'41 islry of Supply and 
the Board of Trade, important de- 
cisions could be tnten with brisk 
cninmuiisense, ideally by a v^v 
small group of two or three work^ 

Labour demunds ” : in 1967 P ar rlin 
end uf twelve v ca r S S pent i„ !fi 
government service, “ the Preference 

SrSB s,il1 *eotned to me tbe 
SJSJi ofHdent and successful arm. 
mug niaoltmc in wiiich I ever Ted 
the luqk to work— barring soma 

SiS I °*Saa fc 1 £S s^SS^- ,n 

True to type 


i Douglas .liiy win. mid, ii, t « en ,] e . 
l’ men in WhitL-liall know lu’M ”? At 
a any rate, his uailt-i.s despuiulcm | v 
i tear 111 at lit* miglii have dune. 

1 , ‘he oilier imseiiliiig aspect of this 
book is that its chupiers arc inrused 
r wit |i dogged purunoin. All l-ano. 
i petins, except Scundimi vinos, arc 
* M'SIH-ct tsp«j«ll.v Waller 

i llullMeiii, Jeun Mminei, General do 
i Gaulle, with his “ pcivcisc and uu- 
. necessary rcsignution ", mid the 

■ entire French nation. (CruKsniun 

■ always inainiunH‘,1 ihui Mr lav’s 
funuiical ^ dislike uf Kuriipe ihited 
rium an incident in Vienna in If ).)3 
when he dumaged u inoih und lu tilid 
off ins hiiiicyiiitKin i» cunu* home 
to nave it Mojiped, Mr Jay dues not 
refer io this particular event.) 

Emanuel Shinvrell stalks like n 
villain through Mr Jay's chapturs, 
particularly the pages on ihe 1‘I46 
fuel crisis, where he lanilmsis the 

boiieliended perversity " which led 
Shi it well in tell Anlee: "Prime 
M ? , ? er S ?o u sl >ouUl not let your- 
sen be led up the garden path by 
the statistics. You should look at 
the imponderables.” Another nf 
his bogeys is Harold Wilson, whose 
activities at ihe time nf the do- 
cision i to devalue in 1949 are here 
described ut sonic length. And. 
later recalling the decline ntitf 
demise of the 1964-70 I.ulmur Ad- 
ministration, Mr Jay laments that, 
had Hugh Gaitskcll lived to head 
this Government, all this would cer- 
tainly have been different ”, 

As for Crossman, he comes in f« r 
a repealed drubbing, in 1931 he 
nud Mr Jay and seven other New 1 
(.allege friends were to have shared 
lodgings in ihe High Street, but I 

nMln Sn | lU ! 1 - “'■■‘■■“ItfMl 11 IHISI which 
obliged him in live in C.illego ami 1 
forgot 10 tell the nihefv This was 1 

h “i " “» J«.V, who i 

Lr,,s sman his closcsi 1 
confidant since Wincliesiei' duys: s 
we did not speak again for some t 
• l««*er, Jay wax to lie con- 1 
UMoundcd by Crossimm's 11 
apparent rrivohiv in serious mailers s 
and to deplore his colleague's habit I 


Mr Jay's buok lU V 1 ’ 1 ^ 
"ws and persei^ 5 
So dominant. Fo? 
contains many fun „^ J 1 , i i.ni n 3' 

s;S-a,aS'a 

cared a limit ihe Hwhrt **! 
«»d «f Attlee, nr W c2&*5J- 
"J "ember, 1D4S M ed 
, , ,on . »f l.ciid.| w ,si & 

devise . m «|„ m | c “ nd 'heM] 

rniivincnl that (he 1 m.AV 
moils messenger woffk 116 
luisy ”, irip «4 *« 

«o get himself u rii|i'oV/if'? B 
whom Jay rnmpan! tv th Gi.Jj 
is memornbly Utv^rK .iV 
is a iiirlia fft tl« KnSi 
policeman who sought 7 o™ fj* 

If the l-.xchequer at s £ 7 * 
(lie visitor insisted (hat Sir J 
fmd hml himself asked 
»( this hour, the policeman 

Amnn ! ,,m * X yS ' pleHSe t0 "(t 

Among several nmusing pkjl. 
Rev in, "lie is cspecialfr W- 
week More Ills first chifA 
was horn in January, 1937, Vt 

hecaine City Editor of ^ e jJ: 

in succession io fS 
Williams who was believed lilf 
proposed his appointment , 1 ft, 
told that " Bevin as 'It 
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A Fellow and his fetish 


DAVIO NKWlSOMli : 

On the Edge of Paradise 
A. C. Benson : fhe Diarist 
405pp. John: Murray. £17, SO. 
0 7195 3690,1 


It was A. C. Benson’s habit front 
time to .time po plant what he called 
a "fetish” in some secret place — a 
atone or small object ceremonially 
deposited. . its presence to be 
• * checked now and again as a re- 
assurance pf continuity and perma- 
nence. - His literary reputation, 
founded (to his own embarrass- 
ment} on such now unread works 
as The Upton Letters and From a 
College Window, was a temporary 
one. He enjoyed a highly profitable 
■ , vogue with an : undemanding public, 


w I,n iiniL-.lgUC s PUUir 

nf keeping diaries. IVihunx Mr lay 
h ^, «*"« repented, Tor his buok, 
LOinpiled pauly from private 
!«n£ ld f * fr#,n lin,c in lime 

jSumJr * V “ 1 * 0 ™ “ 


; A Playgoer's Quide. • ■ , . ■ 11^ 

i John Wain ’ 

■■ : 

WER me i nnHnt n, ■ 
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By Peter Sutcliffe 

BROOKE CRUTCIILEyT 
To be a printer 

te - ss - 

«r n .K„ b n ,ns for tho lettora 

alphabet has governed 
SJjfe/t | I,roo | c f Crutchley’s lifo. He 
recalls his excitemont ns a bdv on 

sfatfon S FJ°P <,Id * i8ns on Crewe 
ani Ie ' * W ‘?? 1 V «»Ioved junction: 
anihh/K? SS 2f h,s comprehension that 
rnriSii y i CAn ^ unaffected by 
JJKSi 1 v-MH rs L , ma 8nificcntly dis- 
played. lit fo be a printer, on avt- 
«a«1ng autobiography, thU ‘ thSme Js 

toJe r !rf n tW Bn K W«“«fc-tha general 

SiPirfiti ' 8 * s . on * of mellow 

satisfaction With a life well spent 

disrespect for capitals is disturbing 
evidence of decline'' into an urldis- 
cipllned. and philistine age, 

brfi r a°o 0k n 9 rul£ * !e yjoIned‘dte Cam- 
bridge University Press in 1930 
having successfully misled , Walter 
Lewis, ihe University Printer Into 

about prmuhg— Lewis . had^hnd ; 
enough of ibpse with ‘a little dan-' 

I g^us knowledge. From Mm, whoS 
succeed as Printer after Hie 
D?T* Uwfchley learnt mostly' 

?5SSfni US J ,?e | S mana * ei neiit and the 
inning of a factory: it was from die 

F 0 N SlT po-i ^* ecCentn'c 

a H d ! ater frora Stanley 
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«e wa,, equally, successfil 
■ businessman ancf .tyooolij|» ir_ 
njotbud produciivity deals with 


I f r ! nM,M U ‘ in (he 

rye it n js to an rati a rimpfruilve 

ISS™ , ,. h V Ml ' r ' u ! s * CSm, »* lei ter- 
iiient. '' ,1 111 “ clvil "M* environ- 

uJr l>,, 0 K. l* ri, »*l»P, Iwwcvrr, let tors 
• W J I « b « wir-cffuciug. He i. 
{^Foisraidiecal rwiuissame at 
„ °r nt nhietetmib century, 

William Mnrrix ami 
the arts and crafts ninveineiit was 
11 m ut. all ,o Crutchley'rtwie. I? 
commit ted the sin of drawinl aitan. 
Don to itself. OgianSSSS fi T 5 
was taught at Shrewsbury School! 
is the worst of had manners and a 
designer *bo imposes lilTm w 
on a .book is a lied designer. Tfie 

W y ?S?hTa ,CH #i ra I vo . I * 1I "n came 
i^ er ’i?i reac ».i Cambridge durfhg 
..^e First World War. Men Hkf 
' _, f j ruce Hogm-s, Francis ‘ 

°i* vcr Simon— and behind 

tu^ed 1 i^L an0,y,i0 Cor F<»«liod-- 
BHffi / . ow e more into 

objects 0 / unobtrusive beauty by 

S!SS t . ,hflm i afiIer read ana 

w^e rhllr h ? v# aboul • those 

'£VTdSli B ,, u 14 . 

Sf 'wS? rSnli .V or ^ nd him- I 

seir. were Catholics, and thus neru. 
JjKjj r esponsive to the discipline, 1 

th?«h?sisi? 0r * it y TC P rB ’ r «’*«l hy j 

' Capitals 1 

l }} nU! u B " d 1 

PMStwhut a dignity absent in even « 

ShL e, *P nt lower-case. Hue * 
mntf times and tnstos have changed. 1 


son m-law working iTff. 
Williams* City iifflcc, and A 
his son-in-law and not mvseli^B 
hare become City -Editor. W 
MiwUv overruled bv ihateatf 
Board, Bevin remarked, ao* 
to [Percy! Cudlipp : ‘ Weliji- 
this man Jay’s appointmeni W 
piece of nepuiisin. 1 ” j ■ 

Describing people, with ho' 
mid sensitivity, apivears u hi 
Jay's strength us a writer, i 
Milieu! histoiy may, be dqs 
laboured hm lie vadmai 
character, illumiiiutiiig with i4 ; 
ing aiHH-iiuie, remembering 1 p: 
liuu ur trick uf behuvidur ibith. 1 , 
struck him. Imelleciuolly da* 
and personally unsierc. he Iibi. 
means dtMiccmcd. I*aris o( bfak 
are extremely moving, *I»e 
speaks, fur instance, uf hif cBtai 
the cnuntiyside, the death eft] 
gri-atly loved sister, the difflo%. 
of his const It uents* livei, tk>, 
|iai a |)ek , d i happiness nf rekwf*. 
a rrigJiinHiij: sclmul. He hi*; 
i mu renting mixture, and 
memiiiix. ' 


1 

initial fur "Airwa>a“ M'f 
iiieiitiun the ikii on |h# n?|- 
surh inugnifJceiH flrudurrt « f} 
IJnivi. ■; 

The colleges uf finiher ***£5.' 
annually tlisgoi tt* th™, *”rfL • 
with diplomas in^* Art awTDfX:? 
Many arc employed by puBusa^, 
who in recent year* Imm "JH-.- 
liKiirphig the printer’s 
functions, ciaiining for 


enrupiete control nvtr ih* ■• • 
ilun of tlieir bmiks-'WtowTf 
historical} reasons for. th» ■ 
ment, Crutchley regrets n .. 
grade und extravagant- ' 

nothing worse than "■ (jl^E ; 
with fidgets, intent up 00 [; 
different \ and when (P« ^ 
designing is divorced from p*^a :• 
lion. from ifip 
disciplines imposed if *Jt{5 1 ! 
und materials used, the W ' 
different can hccunie irreng^y 

Other sinister forcrt.^iLwi \ 1 
Walter Lewis abhorred ,. r 

ho said that he never \ 

make a profit on a book r . 

He was really please d. s. 
worldly attitudes have ^ ■ 

acceptable, or oven : - 

hmslble. A former SecreWjf y, . 
Oxford University (’***!».. »■ m i 

Chinnun amiv -wrote - 1 a < 


uuiisiaiij - - : -W* .. 

Chapman, once wrote -s 
caoobl make books cheaM^ ® 

ing them nasty Ul *WfflS f' 
you Can, relatively, v 

may loave no abernante. w fa ■ 

f! 

.assfetia p 

to use only the most «' nnlD ?™ I: 
typea. . ■ V-. ' 

. Yet this is ai prodd 
humoured book, add it 
misleading to SSV 

the author’s diKoflfMH-. w ^ 
years he helped io /'Wjff-iS 
standards « The Cambridge 'g 
ywmy Frest and there *2 y 
higher sfariderds than th° se vF„ fc 
many friends ahd ^ 

lain, and the United StaiW „ 


iK£KSriS hy c ? , to« be exnertc5°to, 
thrive in an age or ^discipline * ■ 

te?h£ te £ r 'ZZ, C '^ i * n ' Crutch - 

si mi over motorway 

■ SW**',: ^ hich cried out fnr 
SZ Zr K; Tbe Prevalance ojf 
S252- the landscape. 

SKStfs: 


letters. Hia bflftk .wfU D fle, X i 


not aBowwf te 
naga ? Sadly, 


'*&ea 


- Biit w* 

Ms own , 
-nnfti&T i 


■ fame for . .which he constantly 
yearned., He had, however, left one 
enormous -.fetish secretly planted, a 
sealed chest containing no less then 

• - 1 B 0 volumes. of his diary, covering 
the last, twenty-eight years of his 
life and written with all the literary 

■ fluency and -observant skill at ^is 
‘ command. Here at lax is an object 
: which will ensure that he is remem- 
bered as more than the author of a 
shelf-full. of . once fashionable spin- 
sierly essays. 

A selection from the diaries, re- 
; markably frank in its inclusion of 
comments on others but naturally 
more reticent on Benson's personal . 
life, was 'edited by his friend Percy 
Lubbock in 1927. and then the seats 
were placed nn this mussive social, 
literary,- academic, and above all 
personal rucord. In 1975, fifty 
years after. Benson’s death, the 
Master and - Fellows of Magdalene 
. College, Cambridge, opened the box 
and had the good sense to invite 
-David Newsome to investigate its 
contents.' Dr Newsome had long 
been .known as, an authority on the 
. Ban sons, as the, historian of Wel- 
lington -College (where Benson's 
, father, later Archbishop oE Canter- 
bury, was the first Headmaster) and 
even mure notably from the sensi- 
tive portrait i>f the Archbishop and 
his eldest sou Martin, who . died a 
very promising sCliOnlhoy, in Godli- 
ness atid Good Learning. 

The problem of dealing with a 
text not far shnrt of ; five million 

• words in length must have .been 
formidable, - but by ■ indexing, 
sampling, and sheer -hard work, 

■Dr Newsome fia* managed to gain 
command not merely of this vast 
manuscript source but also of all 
Benson's in nu pi ora bio published 
writings aRdi many of his unpub- 
.. lished lot tors. Rather than merely 
present a selection from the text 

• (although it if publishers announce 
! an Edwardian volume for issue in the 

autumn ), Dr. . Newsome lias wisely 
decided that a full.-scale account of 
; the diary , and. ’the diarist would be 
...tile best approach. The result is a 
. Study of unusual sensitivity and 
penetration, qle£antly written with 
sympathy una i hi^tpour — a blographl- 
..cal work of rare quality. Occasion- 
AW the analysis .seepis rather repe- 
titious, but tbd 1 recapitulations are 
understandable in a study of so 
voluminous a idoboment. 

‘ The very ' size, of Benson's per- 
sonal recQi-d is r p .reflection ,of the 
literary - fecundity : which produced 
fits published' writings. He was a 
Compulsive writer, ih. prose— and Sn 
Verse tTO. ^llb.hd stJIF prdcHsed 
it ( the ; ftfst H W 0 stanzas dP hi^ htfiy .- 
poem in the Oxford Book nf Englisii 
verse were composed in a dream, 
Pnd fortunately trie inspiration sur- 
, Tlved long enough for him to be 
eo e' to complete It awake). The 
•aai y_ output, of writing became a 
[Physical necessity ..to him. developed 
uuring his yqarp as an Eton master 
and- lasting for .the rex of his life. 
As volume after, volume of the diary 
* as , shelved, with .disconcerting 
rapidity, it became even more a 
necessary emotional outlet for }iim; 

. « Dr Newsome puts it, Jenson was 
one pf those “ w(ho so • enjoy, the 

■ exercise .of writing that hfs diary 
Becomes a port of personal induT- 
gencB— the satisfaction of some coni- 
P“«ive craving for self-analysis and 
selt-axpression ”, After some pre- 
lutunary attempts, he started in 
earnest aotm after his father's sudden 

' ri*ien .he was . under ; heavy 

gnptional strain .but found that the 
;2H» PC Auty on a leading family 
the iprCMepbcop/l 
bad Sustained him t even 
Sl’i 1, ^ evei ‘» Was thn publication 


By Alaa Bell 

which had introduced him to the 
desirability of keeping a diary both 
for therapy and solace, an exercise 
to which Benson could add his own 
special blend of imaginative des- 
cription and humorous observation. 

He began in too great detail, the 
coverage and pace having to lie 
established by trial. Length alone 
ensured riiat the earlier volumes, 
which cover the final years of his 
teaching career at Eton, now form 
“ the fullest account of a school- 
master's life and trials ever 
written”, with the pleasures and 
frustrations of his work there 
presented in greut detail. Benson 
.could, amusedly, see through the 
,per6ona oi bis teaching manner, and 
tbe heavy athleticism and classical 
specialization of the school provided 
liim, as an educational liberal, with 
some of the irritation that was 
needed to fuel the journal. Other 
frustrations were there too, but not ■ 
to be examined too closely. He was 
aware of his own sensitivity to 
boyish charm, which was the main- 
spring of liis success as a teacher 
and tutor, aware too of the 
, tenuous dividing line between die 
intellect and the affections'* (as 
Dr Newsome well puts it) that pro- 
vided the tightrope from which a 
man tike Cory had fallen. Benson was 
realist enough to see the dangers, 
and Cory’s career provided a per- 
sonal warning as well as a literary 
impetus. The tensions of Eton con- 
tributed. along with various adniini- 
strative problems, to his coming to 
find his work there “ intolerable 
slavery ", although it was not until 
he had rejected tentative approaches 
about the headmastersliip (aFtcr a 
lot pi intriguing ■ orchididascalic 
uoio-mg and »o/o-ing) that lie felt 
freed from the fascination of Eton. 

Authorship and a rapidly growing 
literary celebrity offered' him the 
chance to escape, and he took it. In 
view of rhe long depressions that 
were to come later in Ms life, it was 
fortunate that ho did so. His bio- 
graphy of his father (which Is a fine 
thing among biographies nf Victor- 
ian bishops) helped to establish his 
reputation, and his three-volumo 
edition of Queen Victoria's early 
letters established his wealth as 
well as his position . 1 For snmu time 
his principal Fame was that of a 
poet, and his output inc hides “ Land 
of Hope and Glory" ami other odes 
specially suited to Elgar, wltn set 
several nf them to music. Benson 
moved from Eton to Cambridge, 
taking n house called Tho Old 
Graiinry in Silver Street. He once 
told ms friend and contemporary 
M. R. Janies that lie hod hoard a 
.couple of undergraduates discussing 
tiie name on the front door. "Thu 
.Old Canary'*, one said ; “ I boUovc 
a minor poet lives there ; it’s 
rather a. good name.” 

The Cambridge to which lie re- 
treated seemed at firet to be too 
' much changed from his own under- 
graduate days at King's ; old friends 
(md gone and new acquaintances 
were suspicious of him. Magdalene, 
then a very down-at-the-heel place 
('* the feeblest college in Cam- 
bridge ", one uf his Eton colleagues 
sneered) chanced to have a vacancy 
for a non-stipendiary fellow, and 
Benson was, soon reinstalled in an 
institutional framework that had 
long been part of his life at Eton. 
.He soon Felt more attached to the 
college than he had been to the 
’s«i 0 * 01 , and now set -himself tbe 
laudable' aim Of raising it up, by 
girts and guidance, to its proper 
piece in the university. 

It i took some time to settle id to 
■his me as a feQIow. Several years 
were to ^ pass before he oatne to 
realize that he had at first made 
me mistake of feeling “ that people 
here , Ijved in an intellectual 
atmosphere. They do not J They 
Hve in affairs and gossip. They 
: hate their work,. I often Sink, and 


himself a. ftkfte in t?ie grandest of 
the ■ dloing-clubj and the upper 
committee life of the university, 
discovering the curious satisfactions 
Of Syndicates as vantage-points for 
the recording observer. 

When the Mastership of Me. Col- 
lege' fell prematurely Vacant, be 
was SO; firmly established as a 
Magdalene figure, and .as g bene- 
factor; that no wa9. obvious ■ 
' choice to succeed, ' , (There ft « hhft 
by Benson himself’ that could ■ be 
Interpreted as his buying his wey 
in, but reject Id a would have . been 


ungnuefdil.) His wealth increased 
in proportion to his dignities, and 
his gftPilli to match both ; towards 
the end of (his life he appears to 
have weighed an eighoh of a urn 
and to have been worth an eighth 
of a million Additional benefac- 
tions followed, financed by his own 
royalties and later by the offer iogs 
of one of his American lady 
admirers. The college was adorned 
and endowed as it had not been fur 
generations. And further dignity 
was at last within reach, tiie Master- 
ship allowing him to claim in an 
honorary capacity the higher doc- 
torate which his writings could 
never have earned ; never a scholar. 
Benson achieved, jure dignitatis, 
the scartet gown for wfilah he had 
so long pined. 

College business did not diminish 
his literary output. From A College 
Window , tne tone of which Newsome 
describes as "elderly and sedate, 
self-satisfied and avuncular”, full 
of complacent and repetitious 
oracular utterances, was written 
very soon after Benson was elected 
to Magdalene. He could not resist 
the temptation of writing in the 
guise of an old-established academic 
venerable, to share with bis undis- 
cripilnating extra-mural readership 
the pleasures of his new appoint- 
ment. Many more books and essays 
followed, os easily parodied in the 
family circle as bis brother Mon- 
signor Hugh Benson’s " best-sellers 
of embarrassingly sentimental apolo- 
getic ”, or his other brother Fred's 
dapper society nnvels^Arthur Ben- 
son's books made liim a comic figure 
in lltciury circles, as Edward Marsh 
pointed out when dissuading Mrs 
Brooke frpm having him as a con- 
tributor to a proposed Rupert 
Brooke memorial volume, but out- 
side those circles their following was 
enormous. It was not all rubbish, and 
Dr Newsome rightly reminds us of 
tho quality of the autobiographical 
writing of Benson’s later years, 
including The Trefoil and Memories 
and /'Mends, hooks in which lie 
abandoned " the affected style nf 
detached urbanity ” of his reflective 
.publications, Benson himself regret- 
tod the audience that be colored - 
for, so fluently and lucratively, in 
" books that go straight tn the henrt 
of a few hundred nf tlio unctuous, 
and sentimental middle class " but 
the temptation to supply their needs 
was irresistible, however much ha 
deplored tho fan-muil of Ills lady 
admirers. 

Their buying of his bonks enabled 
liim to keep up a position in life 
well beyond the normal culls. nf his 
colleglaio position, alid tho position 
enabled him tn maintain a vantage- 
pnlnt that was of special valuo to 
him as a diarist. By birth and career 
he had found himself eminently 
placed as an observer of churchmen 
(although his closeness to Hie 
ecclesiastical heights reduced bis 
never strong religious instinct), of 
statesmen (although seen in a social 
rather than' a political context), and 
oE the uppermost reaches of educa- 
tional and academic society. Eton 
and Windsor connections provided 
him with on entrfte to aristocratic 
and court circles, the false 
deference and elaborate . ceremony 
of the latter appealing to liis well- 
developed sense of the ridiculous. 
Not that he was ever disrespectful 
about Queen Victoria, to whom he 
was devoted, but the coronation of 
Edward V/I, whom 1)8 disliked, was 
seen as being for the hew sovereign 
"the Apotheosis of Buttons, not the 
consecration of life to service 

He was a sharp-eyed describer of 
ceremonies, onde noting "the hor- 
rible mixture of geniality and gloom 
Which ' Is . produced by funerals 
elderly mep, flushed with sherry, 
and with a subdued twinkle' in the 
eye”. Individuals' were, noted with 
a neat bur never carping asperity, 
nice similes abounding: the Duke 
of Cambridge ** with his face like 
a damaged double - strawberry ", 
H. . M. Butler (Master of Trinity) 
** like the, - Almighty in Blake^s 
designs .for - Job " ; Hardy (in 1912) 
giving ■ the impression of a M half- 
pay officer from a hot very smart 
regiment"; or Housman’s wearing 
"a funny little round cap like a 
tea-cake”. 

. The accent is always Acute, and 
such .thumbnail ' portraits' recall 
something of the style of hjj con-, 
versation; HUgh .Wifyole pnfte' toted. 

; Bop son ^-a'gdDdViftlkar 1 
" when nd was thoroughiy mallciouj/ 
He : picked out .* his friends’ weak- 
nesses luce plums out of it pudding 
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end ale them greedily one by one.” cnuld easily have been cither prim 
There is a verve in some of the o-r prurient. Dr Newsome handles it 
diary’s longer anecdotes that recalls all delicately, and Benson himself 
the rich humour and well-iU tested would have approved. He was him- 
vigoious conversation which friends self prudish about such things 
like Percy Lubbock found it so dif- embarrassed by his own biographi 
ficult to reconcile with the facile and cal discoveries about Paler or by 
wlstfu^ pages of his books. And Oscar Browning’s lurid couvcrsa 
there is much, too, which recalls lion. Although steadfastly remain 
Arthur Benson’s special skill as a ing chusie throughout his life, he 
great oucouragcr of youthful talent, was— especially in later years— not 

The record of a life so apparently !" 1 !f: VI, .T n ™ ti 5i w * 10 ? n i VU 

successful, viewed from the most “JL ta - ,e 

advantageous positions in Lite social «e ,nC | 1 f? r ® co W llz o l hc sexual origins 
scene, conveyed by n deft pen not °Y n Mttl action i° V 1 ® 

pverso to giving the record .an ^ an 'f )fl,, .y of .young meit. But his 
occasional dash of cayenne: here is ^ettcence i cmained ; as Dr Newstmio 
n recipe for a full but over so com- ! cmm ' 1 f 3 ' l, f H as tempted to 
placent and sclf-sntisf led 'diary. The m ? v - e beyond the aesthetic singe of 
unction would be obvious, however f. friendship into something deeper, 
much of a uetit-imiitre’s asperity "**. r . oman * lc friendships, enjoyable 
was added to season it. Some addl- to * um ns , t * 10y l,l }‘ 

tional ingredients were necessary , wcre * never threatened, 

to elevate it beyond a mere, account Ms ^ ai ? s . ie was concerned, to be- 
of browsing in - lush pastures, and cor > ie Pbysi c al or unwholesome, 
those more than the occasional dis- , A s ® r , ias of attachments is 
satisfactions and rows which occur described— Edward Horner, Julian 
throughout the diary. Dr Newsome Grenfell, Hugh Walpule. George 
tends to understate the petty re- Mallory, Geoffrey Madmi and 
sentmems and minor quarrels which « eor 8e Rylunds among them, 
seem to have been typical of one Benson constantly found himself 
side of Benson. T. E. B. Howarth, *» r “Pturcd by some pleasant and 
who published a few extracts in good-looking youth, wryly noting the 
bis recent Cambridge In the Thirties, pleasures of falling under the spoil, 
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his recent Cambridge in the Thirties, pleasures of falling under the spoil, 
notes that the- diary during the but reconciled by his sonse of the 
last years of Benson’s life is “often evanescence of delight (and per 
atrabilious and occasionally vitrio- " a P s al so by his academic’s Inbuilt 
Ife", and friendship with him was sen * e of *■*« regularly changing 
never' plain sailing, as the much studen t population of the umver- 
more fractious Gosse was to find. £&) *? the tidal flow of affection. 
Passages recording such Irritations Thtf . d,SCai,c f Ht which his self-iin- 
so me times give the diary a scolding Ppsed restraint placed him from his 
tone of which Benson himself was cherished young friends suited his 
fully aware. They provide literary disposition as a spectator, and thus 
variety but not the depth that it teiproved 

gains to an unusual degree from lc was rare that the well-set 
Benson’s manic-depressive mental murk was exceeded, and tho horror 
. condition and from his intense but wlth which tho young Hugh Wal- 
Chaste sexual inclinations. pole’s personal declarations and 

1 A. . , . sexual confessions were received 

frequency* 1 a in? detaH dl,rin .S a Period of mutual idealistic 

he was ?ble to r^Srii attachment was unbounded j their 

neonlS Inm-hhiJi? h '“"“VMW estrangement rumbles 

sptSA'S? 

fwrlS RftSnnt ids? 1 !® f gl ? osr ‘ would write of the by then cole- 
StddSv B JSd T!Lfc* ben f b L rat r e ‘ 1 novelist’s attempts to restore 

£ jb£S ^ be. 
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7t is beaitUfuUv painted, hut all the caarsc and bare 
Benson described William Nicholson’s portrait of him. 7 

hi ?w ?L D Vl S ° n l 0 ' 0 ' m ll - nh rfoMflt °d the Fi 
m tinea days after four previous attempts. This «/»n 

Britain catalogue (£3.30. 0 7287 0245 2) of its touring \\ 

at the City Museum and An Calient. Su 
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It would not be entirely facetious 
to draw ‘an -an'plogy between the 
present . state qf British criticism 
and' the 'present , state of British 
induatryr-of' ’ least . between the ' 
attitudes thafe nlijr be adopted to-' 
Wards 'the. crises of confidence now 
affecting both, ' those institutions'. 
According to jone point of . view, 
literary criticism In this '(Oonfly.'-wH 
ip dire need qr^inVestmCnf i 
ideas, new me|Mfs r add;a new s6hsb r ‘ 
of purposewtelrtte^Jed if we are.tO - 
compete" Wtefi&figHally. Our eklst- ; 
Irtg piant^wftfmlr supplied from ■ 
the CambndsO^crifical tradition, or 
i the Oxford? fit^ilyihi^torical one--' 
Is now obspliffilhtf inefficient, and 
to -subUye wWcol power we 

must modentixei -learning from new 
developmonta ..abroad, particularly 
‘Is the Cortinloh:' Market Ariother . 
«3ht>ol of rlpoks askapee' at ' 

'‘"these developmeWs. : and - questions. , 
whether . fite||'C(lrtsjitiite reel pro-' 
gress of h'ayfe^dd^d'. Substantially to . 
thfe sum' of r hii#iVAA ? happiness. Ic 7 
-I maintains that all will be well if 


waul’d have publHr^d j work of 
nearly -100 pj^es, with cDpioua foot, 
notes, that consisted nw-inly at' close 
commentary on three Foreign novels 
(Rousseau’s Julie , on hi Nouvelle 
Hdloise, Goethe's Die Wahl- 
verivandtschaftan and Plaubei-t's 
Madame Bo vary) ; certainly not at 
its. present price.. T-liere is, of 
course, a difference of ecoivounic 
muscle as well as intellectual moti- 
vation involved here : a causal, as 
well os an analogical connection 
between the state of Bribisii criti-. 
clstri and the state of British indus- 
try: 

■' Tony Toji nor- begins his preface 
by saying ** This Ituok is offered os 
0A exercise. In reeding. . It is not 
dtwhded. as a contrihutipn to Com-; 
fptfrative Literature . put .die 


as we scein, sue 
ourselves to purlii 
wui-ltl ”. Himself 


u’y: *. iimium iTurniiixnii e.v/iimtiim uiftiivi run be «« 

Ga/terw, Stoke-on-Trent (September bOetohcr 4). ' - J [ humane common sense. 

■ - .... _ j • .J " Tony Tan tier's new book is wa- 

ll portent not only for its intrinsic 
p • , . , merit os a work of literary criticism 

"VT 1 VN nil |> (which is considerable) but also' at 

J1 IIllDGriclllStll r s*® 0 of ^ times - as Uok 

. v equivocal gesture of commitment; 
, t 'l by one of the leading British critics 

PCIlli StlCll ns wo nrnfaaB PI>Aml. n ..I..I. l.l L. uuli.. j! i.u 
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The diplomacy of imperialism 

x J Ak.WJ.AtJA LA V equivocal gesture of cammtemeht; 

'}•'! I 'I by one of the leading British critics 

D, D , ri , , oursofvo« C ?n\,^!i . , aS . we . pro ^ 8 Chamberlain would be MBpiff df his generation, to the first o< Hm 

By Peter Clarke wuW*t" M ni.!! 'Iir iU,U:IU u,,d tu by events to tilke pivcipiuwxtifc two nosdtions outlined above, (t 

mobilizine iZ l.il T° * 1,h K» d Mihier .esubliMM Amild pertiaps sa y tint M. la one to 


feyness and enthusiasm ‘and S vt,Zi h a , 
ally In their sister Maggie’s insanity l* nd nttempted to go far 

Ic was Maggie’s cqiinnomentS 5 yd ^ e , l>nPI ' Iers of rt?[ice nc c that 
a bout of violence that fi«t sent 5j?5S!f ^ e, ' ecte . d r r ou ' ,(J himself, 
Arthur into n deep decline ninkina P cr ‘ lll Ps as a result of that intansu 
him sense as never bofora his own E STStZT' *P«ritun -crisis ho 
“neuralgia of Lhe soul", and In w?, » "i?° Rono n ? V x Ui» d e»'8raduate. 
cnil-fl nf hU utflw*.. i 1 i _ Walpole was not -foreivon. limi 
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mubilSvliin .r»» I r , ■ ul 10 »»» citu aniner estioiiswoi; snouio peroaps say mat ir is one to 
mir ‘ g hn W .T.°i' ds i r,, r I,,s own destine links with rlie South A&ix| which, with- certain* reservations, l 
set^n niiii Inn m. « A ! ,Hl *. ,, , ncu I^ess, which ill turn fed lkl*j incline- myself.) Tanner, whose pie-, 
momentum or , i.!! ^ ».E, 10 i L!,S , u ovwspnpeis with' ialta» ; vious* publitatioiia > ( mainly on 

bifry llioiiL’h 1 n i!i nf .I. L,,r i‘ Su,,s ‘ ,0| y Htorles uf lloer mafeart ' American literature) elcgsmtly 
pwwnla or ift , r .r?L e .\’ 1,,uu K h lhe exiriii of Miln*ftB»!' hleadod - Oembridge-style . “close 

!l i pin mnry . *, » o r C i i v I'li* *f-V « ■ « 1 was kepi -*n ^encan mode 


vtous publitatiojis 1 ( mainly oil 

American literature) elegantly 


success plunging him Into two yenrs Soson "for hlmfolf « fl Be T U h “ d 
of deeply depressed withdrawal, tli a « Worn «5 n % l #«¥ n R “ bsorv8f » 
Them bad been earlier fore warn- I f ®Potioitn| (ns Dr Newsome 

ings, notably a not fully explicable tlw i 

undergraduate crisa. probably fob gJ i nry ten * lon and 

lowing the co Ihdsb of an e. nn . Porsonni_ appm. . 


cntilclsuv 
*oled r ana 
brilliantly 


lowing the collapse of an emo- : w 

tional attachment to a college ... ”i onc , a ® IT *usqd Bonsoii by 

f eland. This was however only a ® ,,rt ®Mncing that ho was engaged. on 
brief episode, quite unlike the long- ?, _ w s ,S M T° re reFlectiveiiesa, to • 

drawit-out and fuHy.recordod super- At a -Safo tHwahCo”. 

vised treatmont that h6 undorwopt ;>,L e .^'tHor i-ecognized tho truth of 
in 1907-9, recovering gradually , And SJ/*, b A* Nowsbmo conclusively 
spontaneously. P ul *. ,lr i Benson failed ns a person 1 

/The seepnd bout of. mental illness valu/d .his 5ndKdMCQ^ U ^^^ 
JH 1110 r ° P r0, P n B ad * though and could not achieve a lasting H 

not written up fq tha- dfary: the maty wlut . any othor huSS behi v 
depressions were too ’ deep to Always he protected himself frnm 
record, Again, In spite of worldly *he danger of being dntrappod In 
?u CC ^f? e * ,n .. terns of. money and .&. relationship, Jn the end, Eowevar 
tho Mastership, happiness eluded much he nlnod for love" he had to 
J 115 pub ' - befree ". TheVvindow, from which 

■SSS ^ *teas %£ 


wiwu«ii Hiiiuuiuna mu niso ilia v* 1 hwaumidiii 
last major effort of this kind. But 
f It tap bo soon asthc end of Brl- josonU riio.i 
tain’s participation in the scramble bur?* asiuteno! 
for. Africa it can olso bo seen ns |E"i 

tbB beginning nf n self-conscious seeking in noi 
SMf imporlnll,!.. In BrlUd. ’Sffflr,! 

n.iri -u popular interest 

.-.--During - the past, twenty years, tho democracy l 
£ vc £ l 11 ?? d, c seminal • work of imperially, He n 


” WMM r .,4 syaux of his critical style, show 

Hie Boers, however, tem* tllf clear ini piVss ftf 1 the fashionable 

lllnvi.ll.. llia.Ml Milting -I... .Li— j. ■ 


n n “ U1 

R. E. Robinson and Jack Gallagher, 
we havo learnt not to attribute the 


... iiuimtiKU (lie conuuct or ■’■*:** **•« »v«iiiy wr me “■•"'VJ' , ■ -““‘■•S’ H'OOI 1.1 1U U* 

colon Ini affairs. Only liy eiilhtina Bnevances. nor scccpt that Wr. revolutionary nine too mh-cenliiry 
popular interest in the umpire could l,e gotiaiiims cnuld rem0Te t»; “mkers-^Marx, Freud and Nietz- 
tho democracy ho educated tr> think M ^re<n'er t the chance tf***Sf , * 1 ' 1,1 

imperially. He refused to uccepi that le d settlement— which Cha*TO’ : . ..Which is not to'W that Tannec 

iS?tSfv^k Bto °r n * lhc W « tiie 25J8 have .htismade lii^eU Jnto a aimuliSm 

“ ^ vigorous foreiRn policy which a “5P!,—^ a, 4 - conimuslly of a Parisian 1 ' xritic, '• like , some 
was necessary for naiional cnmti/^i eroded bv his own reltfll'm yoiiueor ' ttritiek r/ ' ntrIninnaAn* n t 


HiivApii .h w j « ■ lc ", Wl ,5 .j 115 . r iree ; t ine Window, from which 

f . uidde i “ rabgulded attempt ho made the observations of his 

t ■ ■sasjsk 

cipliate a severe attack; which analllr? Sf dia ri4ts mm fanaj seif- 


^ « : norraal t ty was • :soon 


high^ 0 te^nh»i” "9? Siphyod 
•*E re, 5i ort M^mpfUteraty, effect an? i eid Wh aCCOmpll5hmflnt in 


a#.fi , iBsb d ^3S ! 3 SRSW ttztt pa»«a«r=sasa. 

six 

Kl s S- .SM 8 E& 1SS S2 ififisr 2^*1£8L*'»2 , 4® 


great aga of territorial, annexation gests 
K* s 9Vff- 11 WJS ’ however, during Soutl 


writer’s 
tiio' aul 


lll : - 

1 ! 2^-: ' 

mi '■ 


w M they never recur. The' ri *bggeative things, have 

. ^ sombre passaged of the diary come' ^ Wd.Joy to lflB, have 

m , - . S3*" afi the mure effective^ from I3S® ted “ d charm’’! 

1[| :.. recortf ; P fiF ** d i * rt jlied and, enlarged edition of 

» . . : ; .&M m 


[; travelled abroad, both literally and 
j- metaphorical ly.. F He . tel Is us Ln -his' 
. p /efkce that thfe work for this.bopk 
l It?* ! bsgun during. q year’s, stay at 
- Ti'f nl4 ^ for .the 'Advanced Study 1 
£9? md Behavioral Sciences. at Staa- 


decision to hose jc twi' a’ -consfier^- 
tkui of two French texts and qua 
German was a bold- and, in academic 
-terms, political act : an implicit 
reproof to the insularity of British 
'c'rlticisni, whicii has for so long 
Lived lazily on the rich deposits of 
the . native l-it-emary tradition (I 
might as well confess diat die duty 
pE reviewing this book prompted 
ihe to read Julie and' Elective 
Affinities for tive : first time), and 
ah.- acknowledgment . .that the 
highest level of literary' discussion 
'is now ti-uly international (radier 
tfokii “ Comparative'”) in character', 
drawing on a common corpus of 
primary ajid secondary sources that 
transcends the boundaries of 
national literatures. Tanner has not 
shirked the linguistic liabilities of 
such an undertaking : lie quotes 
simultaneously from the original 
texts and from English translations, 
and his critical commentary is 
remarkable for its dose engage- 
, meat with verbal nuances only per- 
ceptible in the former. 1 .• 

I think it is fair to say that Tony 
Tanner has made himself into a 

5 ost-siructiiralist without ever liav- 
ng been a structuralist — that Is, 
without having (like, say, Roland 
Bardies) explored the scmiotlc- 
fomialist approach to literature, 
with its focus on the furigue rather 
than the purolu ol' narrative. Per- 
haps, this explains die Remarkable 
ease with which he has changed Ids' 
critical persona. Gunoricaily, Adult- 
ary In the Novel is not really foreign 
to tho English critical tradition, 
being essentially the study of a 

8 articular literary theme illustrated 
y sensitive close reading of selected 
texts. It is the style nf reading, Lhe 
kind, nf questions being asked about 
the texts, and die kind nf meanings 
being qnfold-ccf, lln.it ar« distinc- 
tively ** pnst-srrucnrulist ". Instead of 
taking lirftiltcry as a “fact " oF social 
hls'lbty, and seeing' how it Is 're- 
flected In literature (the procedure 
one would expect of a convention- 
ally’ ‘empirical type of thematic 
criticism) Tony Tanner approaches 
adultery as a symptom of, or clue 
td,- tensions and contradictions with- 
lit ’ the system of society and the 
^ysterit of the novel that were not 
-nede'StaHly' consciously present to 
thofce who operated those Systems. 

Tho - first section of his book coni 
6k?ts of an ambitious and fascinating 
discussion, drawing on L£vj-Straua9, 
Vico, . De Rougemont and Lacan 
among ; others, and ranging in 
Mtecary reference from Homer to 
John Updike, which begins with die 
shift of emphasis from “status” to 
“ Contract ” as die basis of modem 
socfeiJ-order, and proceeds to don- 
- aider : this affected Sucjh mipttecs 

as.tite power of patriarch^' die posi- 
tion of women, the signmcance of 
marriage as an institution, and the. 
ndstory of the .novel es a literary, 
form. ■ Tenner, argues that marriage" 
(memorably defined by Vico as .“a 


By David Lodge 

with the questioning of the conven- 
tions nf the classic realist test, n 
process apparent in the development 
of Henry James’s work from, say, 
The Portrait of a Lady tn The 
Golden Howl. By the time ive get 
to Lawrence mid Juvce, the actual 
fact of adultery has lost its potency 
ns a violation of fundamental law, 
and becomes marginal to oLlior con- 
cerns, “physicality ” in Lady Chat- 
terlcy's Lover, or “ linguistic iiy ” in 
Ulysses : 

If society depends for its exist- 
ence on certain rules governing 
what may be combined and what 
should De kept separate, then 
adultery, by bringing the wrong 
things together in the wrong 
places (or the wrong people: in 
the. wrong bads), offers tin attack 
• .on those rules, revealing them to 
, be arbitrary rather than absolute. 
'■ Ih this way, the adulterous woman 
becomes the “ gap " in ■ society 
.that gradually extends through it 
[ ... I we cad see adultery' as 
'the gap, or 'silence, In the. -bour- 
geois novel that finally leads to its 
dissolution and displacement by 

f iostsocial fictional fortes liivolv- 
ng extreme states of physical ity 
and/or linguisticity (or Pno-ust'tani 
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which ' can' 
effective, pi 
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on “Ralph : 




Ft w« 5fA ,f “7°"' I*U.«,rd a war ioSc«. TuT the >mry “ "f!, 1 «. 


f JS2r^ spent, . jdhhs Hopkins. 
”7 ^“ ese , clrcuiqsfaucps of eomposi- 
’ a 0 ??- . ar ®, ' eujtufally' . significant. 

_ ’ m f^firica .hae hppi much more re- 
s. much morp creatively re- 

^ te . the ntev currents of,, 

upom thought emanating from .the Conrija- 
has Britain: and !ri a para- 
mlW *ay the quickest intellectual 

log d* ,p u ^ 9 frotn London (or. Oxbridge) to 
idtij Jjas been via New York (or 
Uf!* t Ha « en ’ or Baltimore .,. .): 
- a ^ thei EngHsb translations 
erw* "gmiiul structuralist ' and post, 
rid t ^Tycturalist ■ texts -, have been 
«»j5wtS# iated ^ United States. Itis . ; 

: t ^. at Tanrtetlr own book 
il Published.- by Johns Hopkins. . 

’ r kite win g ' tiie clrcum- 

bfhjpd this ^fpet.' 1 ope- iflny.: 
itr f^ doubt wSs^ fc eir| ;pnjr- .British flqgga - 


permanence of bourgeois society 
and the bourgeois novel. Adultery, 


inspired fear and horror— but atyb. 
and -tor she, same reasons, fascinated 
the Hterary .imagination. 

lhe.' bourgeois novel Is therefore 
obsessively 1 drawn « the theme 'of 
edukiery, like a moth to the ffaoqte; 
but the more, search ingly and ex- 
plicitly k investigates this theme, 
the more it risks unfolding lhe 
arbitrariness and fragility of the 
whole bourgeois social order, and 
also of 'the narrative order on which . 
the bourgeois novel itself Is. con’/ 
striicted. . • 

. the questioning of the.. institution, 
ot , nmreiage proceeds pdri paj^u 


soli[iiism). The bom-gcMiis uovul 
of adultery fin ally d'iscuvcirs its 
own impossibility, tuul us .« result 
sexuality, narration, und society 
full apart, never to be reintegrated 
in tho sumo way — if, indeed, ql 
all. 

1 am not altogether convinced by 
this somewhat upocnlyptic synthesis 
of literary and socin] history. One 
might bo impressed, rather, bv the 
durability of adultery as a theme 
for fiction, persisting In spite of nil 
the changes of literary und moral 
fashion over Mis past hundred years. 
Tanner's discounting of the signi- 
ficance of ndultcry in Lawrence and 
Joyce soems to me tendentious, and 
his description of (Jndike's Couple* 
as being “ ns little about passion as 
it is about marriage ; the adulteries 
are merely formal and technical! 
Adultery, we may say, no- longer 
signifies", simply wrong, ft is not 
a matter of indifference that Connie 
Chatterly and Mellors are married 
to other partners when he initiates 
her into the mysteries of sex, and 
Bloom's cuckolary is no less keenly 
felt because he condones and in a 
sense connives at ' Molly’s assigna- 
tion with Boylan. There is a- great 
deal of passion, and a great deal of 


guilt, in Couples, which derive from 
the fact that the affairs it describes 
are adulterous, not mere promis- 
cuous Fornication. 

But it would not be appropriate 
to pursue this point further, since 
Tony Tanner promises to deal 
thoroughly with the later history 
of* his subject in a second volume, lit 
the present one he is concerned 
with tliroo novels of the high 
bourgeois era, of which it is true 
to say that the importance uf 
adultery as an act is in inverse ratio 
to the explicitness of its representa- 
tion in the text. Indeed, in two of 
them aduhory docs not take place 
at all, cither in tha fabula or the 
sjuzet. Tli is, no doubt, is what makes 
them apt subjects for decoustructlve 
criticism, which aims to make cite 
gaps and absences of a text speak as 
eloquently as what is verbally 
present. 

Of the three, Rousseau's Julie, 
or the Ncio Eloise lends itself most' 
simply. and '* innocently” to a decon- 
structive reading. It is a highly 
artificial, epistolary novel of .semi-, 
ment which exerted an extraordinary- 
(and to us, today, almost inconir 
prehensible) spell over the literary 
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iiiKieliiniioii of Europe from the 
lime of its publication in 1761 tu at 
least the second generation of 
English Romantic poets (Byron 
and Shelley, it is worth recalling, 
spent a week in the summer of 1BIG 
visiting the sites of tlie novel around 
Lake Geneva in n spirit of enthusias- 
tic homage). Ostensibly it is a story 
of an exceptionally passionate hut 
sublime love (rivalling the legen- 
dary love of Elolsa and Abelurrij 
between Julie and her tutor, the 
poor but noble-spirited commoner 
who is quite unacceptable to Julie’s 
rank-conscious father as u suitor Tor 
her hand. 

This is a very venerable narrative 
kernel, and in earlier literature 
would have been developed and 
resolved in one of two ways: by 
making the young man become 
eligible or showing that he was 

rffnllir nlloihU nil s.l. 





Adultery af| d 

of ali her “ tnrnfag^»^l 
The word tour U ‘ . 
*»V lui «»d shape , « ^ 
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mntj which first H*} 
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kernel, aud frt earlier literature * ■ ///••& fa ; J/ff/t / / / H /,* i'' ' *h«! Imlu and the latfaen 

would have been developed and * •- 1-nmia thinks that th« 1 

resolved in one of two ways: by Wound-dawn couple from Jules SiaubePs ho„k of ear man* ,» 1# ‘"hdicry \vj]| 

making the young man become w 01 '- ,,rtnons > the detail* of which ,„e giivn on the cover. h . ir llf o. ami cfiscovL . 

eligible or showing that he was rnnngos nothing, a 

iovers * 3 She" mode ath of° f ^JvT “S * dChl ° niC PB, '° dy ° E JuUe) p™ 1 '* piously Inscribed^! hS'v? rt!™ Tot .TSSlffS A 

Rousseau, however, deviates from bclwecn fuZ inly .Si?* Thn lem ' tn m . c - 1 «" i»'« w,-l». with T.mnei’s nssi^uK’^ » ,ul ‘he name of the 

these well-trodden paths by a scries Affinities ». T« ri ,.F nCfJ, ui S N ecl,iv Tjiiinw-V cL e : s,l W ies, i° n » for .starling with Mu- i.ix-mlloimr m' 1,1 winch she abandons ti 

of developments and reversals which irate*. Soth mUh fttnsSSS' Aw • ,,I,lct ’ l "V ,,f ,1,e P^alys ingly ‘b^ f t0 

bMs% 

eSblt a PP H^ Un,ly t0 i , ? Sclibe and ,n which a certain amount of sexual “ifatuated by a young war^ w°i'ih f?r ' V i h,C j 1,e l,u * '»« actual use’ , Ji ,ie,e •‘■fdppets mua £ 

highly 1 crcdhahfa" f w 1 hfol nteUSe and a ^agic consequences for all Ton- SJi ^ 


e I* . . ***B ,l ‘y susceutioie r, r‘ wu " 

r-Jp e 1I,B * fha t Lhese were sooii SJSt W e h -..- ? pl 
feelings. Whai happens is that pe 1,5 ^ lIllclt « 
with the exception of Julie’s father aie archet ypal fei 
who remains adamantly fixed in his' £, ry st ? I X f n>m Ti 
prejudices, all the other characters ■ Ambf ^sador. 
act with extraordinary and unore- 1» 8 r semblance i 
dictable magnanimity, which so far J . Rous seau, 
from making moral dint™ nn .u. aclers to flirt v 


diey were to 
When Julie i 
cousin Claire 
who blames ii 
Julie has alr 
" honour” to 
Julie goes to 
will go with h 


?q uen re, lines not iai 
cu one that then! 
'f homology between! 
I ImurgLuiis marriage i 
i of the fmurgeois in 
demonstrate, rcryu; 
oily, the truth of a 
abstract and uniiwsf 
L'ln-MLiilly fnrmuhidl 
of stniciufolna, I 
on: " the poetic fu«u 


will sowlth her, tn usd astray big her experiencc " = — over Won, romplul,.,' tn llia.rt nf - 

own life and prospects. Julie iihf. Images from chemhirv <»•* « i nb y ss of undlffern iMnfo^i bl ? n ,IB SL n , et “Avisos him t n Uul . « ’! *.V V “lrolnmc.il licMt Re«w 
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mM«r pressures, telJs St PreuxUiey »f lime creS’J'i ,y I,|K .j! 1 '. ‘Imp l~""r ..!.«,«« "S W »« J«id. fa< 

^ , ai d nim ries thoninn s hice the cliuracters do nnV ”««. nnd Goetlio’s clioractors ni l “s well as u iuilm : valuable comtihuiinii wan 

by har Father ilio mlddlo- lhe « to work, they **ot° tlio cli? ,, , ,rns m 1 t0 be not so n,.S * ! d J , 1 ,s ,,,,c "speu „f «'“l voIiiuuidk our mi 
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« captiously cniii|iL{ned lha 
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** wac j utio s most intense emo «»»enuany si 

pf\ Si^bjiBrsss^^^r iK'i?™* — — bH , .. r . , ifB * ...» „. r ™ „ 
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From sentiment to paradox 

By Robert L. Patten 


ROr.KR B. KENKl.ts : 

Comedy and Culture : England 

1820-1900 , 

373pp. New Jersey : Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. £12.40 (paperback, 
£5.10). • 
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Anarchic and reflexive, comedy 
escapes categories and explanations. 
Reformulating Aristotle (and Kant), 
Coleridge ’ of ters in Table Talk a 
theory ( ’df benign ’ incongruity: 
comedy results from “surprise ut 
perceiving anything out of. its usual 
place, when ,the .unusualness is not 
accompanied by a sense of serious 
danger ”, Northrop Ftye, anatomiz- 
ing classical, plots, gives ns a tax- 
onoipv i of ..myths. Hobbes, whose . 
definition ,\yas much quoted in the 
nineteenth century, believes that 
comedy- derives from “ sudden 
glory , On : tidanticipated sense of 
one’s superiority to others. Hogarth 
and Fielcliilg, assuming a stable 
centre nf selfhood, locate comedy in 
social mid individual deformations 
from bciieVoIist ideals .(“affecta- 
tion"), tbrniffg Hobbes’s egocentric 
" scorn ” at the defects of others Into 
socially nsefiil correctives for self. 
Meredith too makes the Comic Spirit 
a social regulator, but his mocking 
imps play with and through style 
and intellect rather than growing 
from sent i mental impulses- 
In the twentieth century, as the 
self becomes wholly contingent and 
provisional, . comedy becomes a 
strategy for survival amidst com- 
peting forces. For Bergson comedy 
arises from mechanical dehumaniza- 
tion. Fvetid treats humour as an 
economical expenditure in Inhibi- 
tion, thought, or emotion, and 
Ernst Kris emphasizes die “wit 
work’ 1 of reorganizing childhood's 
irreverence and aggression. In both 
tfiese theories tho elaborated form 

£ E the . comic expression liselF 
ecoinos ap additional sourco of 
pleasure. 

Roger B.’ Hcnklo keeps maiiy oF 
these formulations in mind through- 
out Ills ambitious, important study 
of comedy - in English 5 literature 1 
between .1820 and 1900. Ho socks a- 
bettor understanding of the uses 
and responses of comedy within 1 a ■ 
particular society, arguing persiia? 
sivoiy that' the- characteristics, of tha 
mode of expression cannot . be. 
divorced from thb cultural context. 
One of the groat ages of comic 
writing, the period lie covers 
includes writers as diverse as 
• Disraeli and Carroll,- Thackeray and 
Meredith, Dickens and Wilde ; 
these, and lesser figures like Pea- 
cock, Jorrold, Hood, Gilbert, George 
I 0 j Woedon ■ Grbssmlth, and 
neerbohm, .are • fixed within the 
patterns of his thesis, along with 
writers !cs$ .immediately identified 
with the com Ip, like De Quincey, 
Bulwer, qnd puller. . , 

A coirmion . characteristic of this 
motley crew is their middle class 
background, education, and Inherited 
« c ,5j| llevr 1 ed soda! position. By= 


' a fear of failing and of 

looking ridiculous, earnestness, and 
" ® .f fi sir e for .stability even If it en- 
limitations .of action or thought. 
JP? Meaglasiin Little Dorrttwce - 

: 

Grossmiths 1 . As G. Kitson .Clark puts 
it, the class comprises ** those people 
. who thought themselves to be mid- 
“« class and< were allowed by their 
neighbours . to be, so, : oc iWere 
accused of it ’L. ■ 

. . "Middle clatt ", however vaguely 
deriped. is a ’ concept inwortant to 
A|s study,- for- Henkle alserts that 
' J* "In 'the' response' of tha writer 
«» nis bourgeois culture that thb 
tenor arid -Imaginative dimensions 
°* nineteenth-eta tury English com id 
expressions were determined, i (1 ’use 
ta ® masculine possessive con- 
r sciously i .no female writer Is treated 
■ ; « any length. • Many Victorians 
:• thought comedy; unsuitable for 
• read, watch or write.) 

' Henkle identifies three phases of 
tms response: first, a destructive 
Phase, hx which. the rigid social and 
SHpOM^l. conventions of middle-class 
■ ir l. ¥*' 'criticized ; . second, . ait 
. : f ' phrise, -during which the 

• ' *U“ 10r? * comic, invention takes over, 
{JJ- Criticlsmi-Bome times ■ get# , sub- 


mi nor poetry of eighty years are 
fitted, thniigh nut t-lie major poems 
nor any of tho drama. But in an 
introductory chapter, pre- Victorian - 
fiction (1820-45) is cliarocterhced as 
displacing anxieties about the age 
into “ pure comic action " : for 
Henkle, the works nf early Bulwer 
nnri Disraeli, of Pierce Egan and 
even of Frederick Marrynt in 
Snarleyyow, “ have a nerveless, 
anesthetic quality: passions and 

intensities are sacrificed to ludi- 
crous effect, and the most appalling 
mayhem takes _ place inatter-nf- 
factly ", _ One thinks, in supporL of 
this thesis, nf Mr Jorrocks nimbi in g 
over the hedges,' and of Sam 
Wellet-!s anecdote?. 

The first phase pf Victorian 
comic writing, manifested by 
. Peacock, Thackeray, and Jerrold 
(the chronology i s □ bit strained 
here), consists of writers who 
acutely attacked the disjunctiires 
between motivation and action, 
cause end effect, man mid iiis insti- 
tutions, that are the hallmarks of 
modern life. But they all retreated, 
in the end, to their own varieties 
of accommodating conservatism : 
Peacock into dry intellectual 
detachment; Thackeray into **n 
largely self-conscious, sentimental 
being who blithely accepted middle- 
class values of reverence, loyalty, 
duty ’■ ; • Jerrold into sentimental 
humour and pathos. 

Dickens, the "great comic writer 
of the middle class ”, occupies two 
chapters, in which Henkle asserts 
that he is the first writer " whose 
comedy- udequutely reveals the 
anguish mid perplexity of being 
caught within bourgeois nssunip- 
lJ C ns .!■ ■ Bnz n,ov es from ; the free- 
wheeling, purely comic expressions 
at Sketches to the self-parody and 
reductive social criticism of 
t nuzzle wit, and from the comic 
elaborations of Dombep- and its 
successors to the self-referential and 
profoundly paradoxical late novels, 
whoro any simple formulas for con- 
voying bourgeois experience have 
dissolved iuio anxiety, , ambiguity,, 
mid ambivalence. 

• ,. Dickens thus illustrates both rite 
first and Uio second phases of ' 
comedy, botli the curly criticism of 
, emerging social forms' and the nild- 
century elaboration of comic types, 
situations, and language found in 
Hood, Cairo!], Gilbert and the 
Grossnmhs, with their “comedy of 
the little num ”, A developing 
empathy for tho characters of tiiei 
iniddIo > class is accompanied by 
increasing . exploration of comic 
means in their own right— Hood's 
puns, Carroll’s fantasy, Mr Pootqr’s 
jokes. 

But at the same time a darker 
element colours this warmly sympa- 
thetic humour ; a disturbing aware- 
ness that man is not the master of 
uls fate, that events confound ex- 
pectations 'and certainties corrode in 
' tb« acid fogs of metropolitan scep- 
■ tfcfsm. The faltenlng middle-class 
. image led comedy an new direc- 
tions j either toward the high Intel- 
lectual comedy of Meredith (taking 
up where Ills father-in-law Peacock 
Imc. off), and Butler (taking up 
where his father wouldn't leave 
off), or toward the even more dis- 
engaged art of Wilde and Beer- 
bothm. In this third phase of bour- 
. geois comedy, the categories of 
moral discourse are transformed 
into categories of aesthetic: dis- 
course, as Thomas Mann remarks ' 
about the affinity between Nietz- 
sche and Wilde. Closure is effected 
either by subjecting the comedy to 
azdless repetition, as in Bubler’g 1 
, favourite riietorical device the 
reductio ad absurdum or by encap- 
. gulatlng life in art, as in Beethohm’s 
involuted moehius curvo ” of. the 
Atory of Enoch Soames, an afiten- 
uated litterateur whoso journey into 
unq. Beading Room of tho British 
; Museum one hundred yqars in the 
i future, discloses that, he is .only 
. .{criown as a fictional .character in the 
, story Beerbohm. wrote, , , 


ahnut each. These- forniiilutioiis, 
thick with referoncu lu iwcmicth- 
century psychologists, jilii I oso pliers, 
critics and liistm ians, combine dis- 
cipliimry perspectives tn offer nl»- 
stract and wide-raiiging “truths 1 ’: 
The shift from a conic Jy tlmt -ex- 
poses tile excesses, ini iu rive 
Jjohiivioi-, and the preicii.slons of 
rhe members Of a society in one 
that relics largely nn the ex- 
ploration of paradoxes indicates 
not only n change in the opera- 
tion of comedy toward more 
analytic, self-conscious study of 
motives _ and foinis hut iils u a 
change in the way iliul society is 
understood, 

be tells us, adding that the shift is 
“perhaps the greatest change in 
English comedy in the hine teen til 
century ”, 

Not all authors fit equally well 
into this system. Did Thackeray dis- 
trust the -fiction-making process ? ' 
Do ChitoU's Alice books really “give 
us a strong sense of the anguish o£ 
the man locked up inside middle- 
class society, twisting in confusion 
and despair yet unwilling to burst 
out”? Is Meredith 11 ono of the 
principal figures in a generation of 
literary men who soughL to establish 
a cultural, outlook that was not 
determined by the . materialistic 
conventions of the . bourgeois 
majority ” ? These are not super- 
ficial formulas ; they are clearly the 
product of much rending and reflec- 
. lion, and they lire supported by 
brief but telling examples and 
analyses. They provoke a thoughtful 
response, especially where ope feels 
that tlie author’s appreciation of u 
writer’s achievement has bean 
skewed by the -requirements of ills 
thesis. Thus, even when one dis- 
agrees, one must rethink tha parti- 
-cuiar instance and tlie contours and 
flow of Victorian culture. 

The author yrlio least fits is 
Thackeray. While Henkle praises the 
early writings and much uf I'euicii 
FttiV, he deplores the “ heavy- 
handed” finishing off of Becky 
thro tig ji the grotesque sir on imagery 
of chapter 64, nnd concludes that 
tho' man who began by brilliantly 
exposing the humbug of mlddlo-class 
myths spoilt his maturity solidify- 
ing variations of those myths. 

On -.the contrary, .'Thackeray's 
birtli, education, travels abroad, nis 
temperament, his journalism, Ills 
fiction and Ills drawing, all com- 
bined to givo him the most protean 
response to -Victorian culture of any 
of Ills contemporaries. Ha wns fur 
more comfortable with and know- 
ledgeable about tho upper classes 
than (Dickens ; he sympathized witli 
the demi-monde . more than George 
Eliot; and ho developed a range of 
rhetorical stances that permitted 
him both to stand apart From and to 
be a part of ell the worlds he 
depicted, the “.week-day: preacher ”, 
as he defined the humorist. In this 
regard he owed'a debt -to the cari- 
cature tradition of Gillray arid 
CrpUaJiajik, who fashioned a ■ dazz- 
ling. array of graphic and icono- 
, graphic taeanS by which to criticize 
their society, yet while .passionately 
engaged in partisan causes so elabor- 


ated the satire and so charged every 
line that often no particular villain 
of political bias can be confidently 
Identified. In Vanity Fair Thackeray 


English nineteenth-century, co- 
njedy ,1s thus; _ both , ■ reflective 
- or the social conditions .then form- 
ing, and reflexive, , ip . that it 
develops by reworking its own 
materials and perspectives, “ traits- 
mdgrifying them into iiew>' 
increasingly paradoxical and ' self- 
referential, intellectual ;;; J ' *- 

1 Wched. conjic a$4etalH>iip. 


idenmied. In Vanity Fair Thackeray 
wrote the most brilliantly balanced 
critique of and We uia century 
produced ! to see him # degenerat- 
ing ", especially within that novel, 
into complacency and clubland does 
less than justice to its sustained 
tensions. 

If Henkle’? argument Is more com- 
plex, and at places, more arguable, 
than my summary suggests, It is 
also more simple, What he wants to 
do Is to recover the historical and 
Cultural contexts of comedy, to make 
audio utterances referential and to 
give them social meaning. . The 
attempt is fundamentally opposed 
to a view of comedy as essentially 
self -referential, enclosed within, the 
prison house, of language (Hugh 
-Kenner i on Ldwi* ■: Carroll, for 
Instance) i The- formative factor Jxi 
English comedy, 1 he - stresses, .“ has 
been the perception by the writer 
of his' relationship to. Ms social 
cdtuadon In eHect^'Honkie. takes 
Martin’* thesis in 


tcdly Meredith is a wiuiui- ilicnreti- 
cian Hi an, say, Cnie ridge or llnod), 
and then super imp uses «m Mu it in's 
uccount u • psyclio-xocin-iiixtoricul 
parndigrin. 

In this niieiniu m recapiute the 
comexLual busts uf entuurfy. he 
relies not on any nf r-hc reputiiivv 
.mrl not very iiuerc.siing comic 
theories of the periud, bin prolepti- 
cully on l-'reud ami Kris, on theories 
ulmui tlie personal psycho lug leu 1 
strategies lying behind comic ex- 
pression. The Victorians, in con* 
i rase, were principally crmcerued 
with tiie uses and abuses nf comedy, 
its fondness for calling conventions 
into question and its tendency to 
obscenity and irreverence. (It was 
Chesterton who restored humour to 
religion, observing that a niah must 
be very full of faith to jest about . 
his divinity.) Ironically, Kris deve- 
loped some of his theory by looking, 
with Gotnbrjch, at nineteenth- 
century caricature, so historical evi- 
dence lay at hand should Henkle 
have wanted to use more of it. For 
instance, Charles Cowden Clarke's 
r871 definition of humour, “ graph i- 
rally surcharged portraiture", in- 
vokes the .tradition of caricature , 
‘to. charge or overclmrgc . . . with 
distinctive features ", as Kris inter- 
prets if. But, in common with much 
current American criticism, Henkle 
seeks tq validate tjic practice of nil 
eftrlicr age by reference to con- 
cepts niitf ciuegorics articulated hi 
it later time. -Tims historic ism is 
implicitly defended against: struc- 
turaiism by n-lmtoricHi lefcrtMices, 
and even Lhc relations between 
t'hbse autliarities mid the comedy 
. n, *d theory of the period ure under- 
developed. 

Odd tiiaugli it may be, tills 
strategy may have been necessary. 
Certainly Martin’s recapitulation of 
mid-Victorian comic theory, while 
it convincingly deciphers Meredith's 
periphrastic code, does little to 
encourage original or comprehen- 
sive re tidings of Viciuriiui luimmir; 
most writers he rites were hung up 
on the ' distinction between wit uud 
humour, between comedy of tho 
npnd ana coniddy of the liottrt. ' 

It -may bo. tlmt, no theory, con- 
tcro porary or, modern, will ado- 
qiintoly expluin Suirey Gamp, or, 
in n dlfforeur vein, .Bcssio Tulllver, 
Rocky Shurp pr (Jluru MlUdtoum. 
.(If Vlcturtun women were' quurnit-. 
tned .from coinic contamination, 
ihoy wore also of ton gifted. In books, 
with special -powers of -comic In- 
sigiif, Gspcciiilly into tho inflated 
male ego.) , An entirely different 
study, with the same title mid basic 
thesis,' plight have been ■ written 
about the comic plot in Victorian 
-literauiroi the sin fling significance 
of tho blocking parent or the fifth- 
act marriage. Yat another might 
have dwelt on tha changing treat- 
ment of tha lo war, classes, from 
Ainsworth to Mrs Gaskell, George 
Eliot.. and Hardy; and another still 
could .nave been structured around 
the social comedy of Austen, Troi- 
1 qp0i and James— ali comic writers 
absent from Henkle’s .survey * r 

But these domurrals to the ade- 
quacy nf Mr Honklo's thesis should 
be construed as an act of praise. 
This is a serious, ambitious book, 
long-pond a red, wide-ranging, -well, 
digested t all students of the period 
Had of comio theory need to attend 
, to iw arguments with respects 


eral interest. Several articles are 
concerned with the early nineteenth 
century; « rare letter from a private 
soldier describing 1 Waterloo, a 
description of the papers of William 


on the vi, 
tions of M 


tions of Mozart operas, which g 
valuable indications of -product 
and costume details. An article 


y A. Hyatt King 
m London - ftll- 
eras. which give 
s of -production 
s, An articlfr on 
nnd tiiair mis>- 


■ the Garrick plays end their mis* 
guided out not ft! -meant troottnent 
by previous generations of keepers 
dwing their first ZOO yedrs nf the 
■British. • Museum . - prompts Miss 
Dorothy Anderson to some reflec- 
tions,;. on the changing ■ ! curator jal 


The usptri notes on accessions give 
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v pen. debt pyljIlitiVr.til broils th'at ieft. 


“A true magician with words, a 
master of prose and a dell practi- 
tiomrr in verse. He has been com- 
pared with Lewis Carroll and 
J-R.R. • Tolkien,, but lie stands 
squarely and triumphantly on Itis 
own feet.” 

ti ranvillc- Hicks, Saturday lievieto 





BEAGLE 

Lila ike Weretvolf, The Last Uni- 
com, Cofiie, Lady Death and A Fine 
aud Private Place, two novels and 
two short stories in one magical 
volume from one of the most ori- , 
gina) fantasy writers to emerge in ' 
recent years. Beagle's imaginative ! 

f ienius creates worlds a flicker away 
rom reality, totally believable, 
totally absorbing, a feust for all 
fantasy lovers. 

285 62448 2 432 pages 
September 4 £6.95 

jbESPERADOES 

Ron Hansen 

A first novel from on exceptional 
young writer, that nuts the West- 
ern firmly in the class of serious 
literal ure. Recreating the career of 
the notorious Duitun gang, it pre- 
sents a forcefully vivid picture uf 
the last days of the Old west . 

“This' novel is rare - a good read, a 
literary debut of astonishing 
originality, a serious Western (n 
really is a Western!), thoroughly 
absorbing. It’s violence is awesome 
mid convincing; its affection is 
moving, ti is > also funny. Hausen 
has i lie ininginalioii la deliver (he 
sheer storytelling that great adven- 
ture - demands and the craft nnd 
compassion to mm adventure into 

john frvirig, author of 7 'he World 
atiording lo G<jrp 

285 624474 288 pages 
September 4 £5.95 


OLE OLSEN’S 

SPEEDWAY 

SCRAPBOOK 

Written in collaboration with top 
speedway journalise Philip Rising, 
this exciting scrapbook presents m 
more than 200 photdgraphs the 


... JffiDDStH? ,U B “ spiiwunB me tyiiun fiounv qnnu IK* 171 mlKpW, 'iOW-fOCWIlrd tO 

Into «hk <i - . <# an " , y ymters, lie offers dense wittiec comic theory” but of a later mis-* 1 with computer ■ retr 

inro cuts scheme die fiction and though constrietreg generalintlons theory of comic wit, though admit- teeltnkrves. ■ 


glittering Career of Coventry's cap- 
tain ana of British speedway dur- 
ing the last tltirtcen years. With 
many of Olsen’s own pnoiographs, 
it is a delightful souvenir or one of 
Britain's most popular sports. - 

285624468 128 pages 232mm X 
178mm July 24 Paperback£3,93 
With more than 200 photographs 

INTER- 
NATIONAL 
FOOTBALL 
BOOK No. 22 

Edited by jferto G* 
.Betty 

llte 1986 edition ol'- the 'finest 
annual on ljto international soccer 
scene. Racked with absorbing and 
controversial articles by foci baiters’ 
in Britain and Europe, its special 
feature is -a collection of unusual 
and outstanding photographs.. 

“A regular, favourite ivhh young 
and old readers alike... lives up to 
Ilf high reputation Sot quality pEc^- 
tures and texts *i/EFA New ' • 
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WJien a litermy critic ccnces lo con- 
. flrie himself * to analysing ami 
.Appraising tiie work as finished 
product, mid asks how it coma to be 
what it is, lie needs some sort of 
working hypothesis. What could 
the factor? be that determine the 
nature of a literary work ? f want 
to suggest as a simple model, per- 
haps In the first instance no more 
than a rule of thumb, that there 
ore three : tradition, individual and 
(society. Front already existing 
• literature certain ways of telling n 
story, certain character types, plot 
structures, metrical forms, inuige 
patterns and rhetorical devices, 
offer themselves as elements in 
each new. work: that is the literary 
tradition, either explicitly formul- 
ated as conventions, or lialf-con- 
scfously followed as habits. From 
•the personal life of the writer cer- 
tain concerns, preferences, emo- 
tional needs, aspirations, disappoint- 
ments and personality traits push 
themselves forward and lead to the 
choice of particular subjects or par- 
ticular ways of treating them : that 
is the individual clement, and it 
too can function at varying levels 
of consciousness; And every work 


is produced at a particular time 
and place ; in n particular society, 
whose beliefs, assumptions, prob- 
lems, conflicts and habits set limits 
to what can and cnnuot be 
expressed, and how it 'will be 
treated: that is the pressure 

of society, and it can be soon 
■ 'In tiro ways. If 'our conception 
of . society stresses consensus, 
we shall Look at -the shin ed assump- 
tions of the whole society, and sey, 
this work is the product of eight- 
eenth century England or the Greek 
city state; if it stresses conflict wo 
. shall -look snore at the particular 
group,- sub-culture or social class, 
httcl say this work is bourgeois, cleri- 
cal pr by a wbinan, 1 believe that all- 
three factors always- operate, but 
that their relative importance con 
vary : and T irfii not sure that there 
are any others. 

What la the origin of Mr Micaw- 
her ? • He' -caii be seen as Don 
Quixote with a touch of Falsiaff *, 
or he can .be soon as .Dickens's' 
father ; or ‘ he enn be scon as a- 
comment on economic chdtiRos in 
the nineteenth century (Ills con- 
stant assurance tliiii somciliilig will 
turn up Is "based on no syaiomotlc- 
efforts to find dnvplnytheht, for ho' 
belongs to an' old '.world of jiqtroii- 
ago rather than a new world, nf . 
professions, but the cothic' treatment 
that -makes his- hopes ridiculous' 
reveals the author's consciousness' 
that this old world It. censing to' be- 
viable). '* In myc|Y ' the same way ' 
Colonel Nawcottic ; 'can bo seen' as 
a vprslon of Quixote (and wo know 
Thackeray re-read Ceryahtcs’s hovel" 
wfceii he was writing The Neiih 
tomds ), or as : Major- Carmichael- 
Smith, the author's stepfather {and 
yt« know. Thackeray declared him 
to. .be the original), or as deriving" 


Conrad's trip to the Conga in 1890, 
which has mvtty resell ibluiiccs to 
the story, and which he reumdud us 
portions rise crucinl experience of 
uis life. And that Heart of Dark- 
ness is about colonialism tiiui.ilic 
scramble for Africa is obvious: it 
explores both the idea of Africa us 
an extreme situation in which nor- 
mal habits are dropped, mid the 
1 darkness of men’s hearts mtule plain; 
and hs ii set of alternative cu Junes 
as strongly entrenched and as effec- 
tive for social control ns rite "civi- 
lization ’* which die Europeans 
bring. Hint it Hikes it a contribution 
— shrewd, rndicul arid terrifying — 
io contemporary debates on ihe 
White Man's Burden. 

I need a poem to set beside these 
examples from prose fiction, and 
will take Auden s love lyric “ Lay 
your sleeping Hoad, my love *. The 
simple fact that this is a love poem 
enables us to place it in a tradition, 
rfutt by which love creates a shelter 
or retrear, a self-contained world, 
magically protected from the diffi- 
cult reality that surrounds it: and 
one concern of the poem is to estab- 
lish an ambivalent relation to this 
tradition. And the fact that it is a 
lyric mukes die pressure of the 
society mtich less obvious as a de- 
tor min ant : that is what is meunt 
by speaking of poetry as timeless. 

“ Nights of insult " and perhaps also 
“ fashionable madmen " arc throats 
that could exist at imy timo, and 
perhaps only by placing the poem 
among the. rest of Auden's pre-WRi- 
poetry, iii a world where “ nil the 
(fogs of Europe bark ", where love 
has to identify itself against Im- 
pending war, can wo become awure 
of its pepumbra nf pit'jlic violence. 
This need not make t t poem less 
universal, but wc can y Jo a purlieu- . 
lar social context being Universal- 
ized as we road. 

As for the personal factor, we 
can, now that Auden is dead, men- 
tion that the poet was a homosexual, 
so that if the " love " is a particular 
person it must have been a man ; 
and even if tlie love Is nn more in- 
dividual than tho Bolins and Julius 
nf traditional love poetry, it wan Im- 
agined its d man by the poet dud bv 
his .circle nf friends. Whether that 
fnct need now become part of the 
poem's nioahiijg is V nice qucMlon. 

1 A imlef conmumtavv like tills does 
not allow ; us to go Into sucji ques- 
tion v or to ’ linger, longer on ox-- 
nmplM. ] must now turd io consider 
the objections to the t.hreotold 
scheme I have proposed. 'Obviously: - 
t hero will bo two Unds of objec- 
tion: riiat three is too few; of that 
it Is too many. To maintain the flrsr, 
ir is . necessary to suggest others, 
and to claim that they cannot be 
fitted, under these throe headings.. 
There are some obvious and univer- 
sal factors that go to making a liter- 
ary work that I exclude simply 
-because they are universal: fheseare 


factors is due in t lie riiljomil ground 
[Jim they will only lie significant in 
ctnuiii kinds of work, ur in u huper- 
s nil ions fueling tliuL ail guod things 
go in threes. 

The other olu’ectum, dun three is 
too ninny, is of far y renter iheiuei i- 
cul im porl once. Such n threefold 
scheme cun obviously he cu I let! 

r durniist, and so like nil pluniU.stn 
s subject to the utiuck of the 
monist ; in the enso of literature all 
three monisms are ready and walling 
with powerful and time-honoured 
Arguments. The monism of the in- 
divicfirul uuiiiiiains that limiting 
reully mat lei's except the creative 
act, that poems are the work not 
of traditions, sub-cultures, commit- 
tees nr doctrines, but of poets. It is 
orthodox Romantic doctrine from 
Wordsworth through Carlyle to Law- 
rence, and Its vulgar manifestations, 
turning every discussion of a Yents 
poem into anecdotes about Maud 
Gonne, need not destroy the serious- 
ness of the view that the poet is a 
man speaking to men, who makes 
poetry out of the struggle with him- 
self. 

The monism of tradition hus 
never been as powerfully entrenched 
in English «s in German scholar- 
ship, so I choose Leo Spitzo*- as its 
representative, For Spit '/or there 
is a method for studying literature, 
which is philology (we cair lrnns- 
mcrule the German word: the 

nearest equivalent would bo “ liter- 
ary history**). To understand h 
poem you must rend It. as a poem, 
subordinating biographic a 1 data to 
the understanding of its conven- 
tions. Literature to such critics 
(we can add Curtius, or Hurry 
Levin- who wrote an essay asserting 

J ust this) is an. Institution, and must 
test and foremost bo understood in 
its own terms ; literary forms have 
a life cycle of their own. largely 
independent of individual talents 
and socIh! chiutge. 

Out the most widespread monism 
nowadays is of course the third, 
the monism of society, ami its 
strategy will necessarily be the 
opposito to that of literary history : 
instead, of emphasizing, the .separate, 
ness of one fnclnr it wIU emphasize 
Incluslvehass. Neither the indi- 
vidual nor lltornry conventions, it 
will Insist, l-jus any Existence opart 
frbm society. If this essay ha* any 
Marxist readers, they , have probably 
bean saying tills to themselves from 
the ffrst paragraph: but 'I rtutst 
point out that you do not hove to 
be it .Marxist' to say it (it can for 
lostaiice'bo slated just as strongly 
in Durkholmlnn terms). Individual 
poets are not self-sufiicent,'Htcrary 
conventions are thomsolves the 
result of social needs and pressures. 
Man Is a social being, and the deter- 
minants of literature are all social. 

•.The! debate between .thcao three 
monisms is fascinating and endless ; 
biit It was not tor nothing that I 


Autuntn ! It is autumn / llm'r again <u<fimmf 

The great gal v und nil its trail 

Of reprisals, anti of music ... 

It is " Closed for the Season " at seaside hon-h 
Leaf -full, fall of Antignncs and T hi Ionic Is ; " ' ’ ' " 

Mv waved inner, A Ins poor Yurie k I 
Lumps them pell-mell. 

Low and straw-fires for ever l 

The at uul ‘young ladies 
fnviutahlc and frail 
Tile sohvrlu this wap 
Summoned ho the chap cl hvll 

llvnienieallp and mast duleetlp ] ' 

As befits the " sweet ” Suhbuth-dup. 

How all uround them wines purified 
And Sundapficd. 

And how faces all wow Lain at the si# lit of them ( 

As for me. though : I out the Great White Bear ' ’ ‘ 
Drought hither bp ice hern ferry* 

More polar, more spotless pure 
l/ uul those girls in white iniUincrp ; 

Not, though, what pou would call a churchgoer. 

I ant the Grand Master of Analysis ; 

Rent cm her this. 

And uet . . . and pet „ . . why so pale ? 

Come, trust pour old friend, you cun tell me the tale. 

Ah no ? Can such things be ? 

I turn mp face to the seas and the rough skies, 
l o all things that grumble and that utter sighs. 

Such thin gs ! Such things I 

Matter for sleepless nights and nuil-bi tings. 

Poor, poor, for all their promising* I ■ 

And we f Drowned in such seas , 

Plunged into such wonderment. 

Fallen to our knees ...I 

0 wonder, found, ami at once hidden. 

So nuirtpred. poor , jwi full of passion , 

Bfuig, as it were » a thing forbidden 
Never to he touched, save in dream fashion. 

Wondrous thing. 

Most violet attar, precious residue, 

• he universe 
If os care of you 

And planets i/i their courses are pour nur.it 
From burying tu nnurping. 

Oh, ir is rich, nut tu be bought ! . 

Jmt pour (fenr hum . there, in the skies — 
Gnutei'tluniLod, higher than thought. • 

1 hose thoughtless and t ha light- colour id tpesl " J 

So frail, so thin I •. ' “* 

And all that mortal warmth . 1 i 

Hoarded within I 

0 forgive her, if, unthinking, 

(J/ow well it becomes her I) 

She makes eyes a little j : 

To beg you a little . 

To have pity a little / , . 

0 frail . frail, and still athirst 
For those Masses which I so mack ! 

Jgwiff. bend your dear head : 0 look. 

2 he spring-time, the lilac-burst. 

rwe^r, of lovcnmkings 
Bur of heavenly things I - 

0 if, after morning Mass, 

Wo could hut vanish and be no more 
—fleitjg sick of the human race * 

So well-contented, so crass, . • , »/■ 

There, at the church-door I 


Jules Laforgue 

Trane Late d Uy P. N. Pur book 
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The <f basic facts ” about this book 
are — perhaps ? — as follows. Edited 
by John Sturrock it contains, in 
addition to the editorial introduc- 
tion, a set of five essays on Ldvl-' 
Strauss, Barthes, Foucault, Lacan 
and Derrida by, respectively), Dan 
Spcrber, Sturrock himself, Hayden 
White, Malcolm Bowie and Joujathan 
Culler. Its aim, according to the . 
editor, “ is to elucidate, without fear 
or favour, t)?e work or five French, 
thinkers comthbnly associated with 
* structuralism and the aim of my 
preliminary remarks here mtist be 1 
to determine what the common 
ground is between the five of them 
which justifies their appearance .in 
the one book . Qf „ the five .contri- 
butors, Sturrock is Deputy . EdU&r - 
of the TLS, Spur her U ail anthro- 
pologist, Bowie and Culler are Pro- 
fessors of Literature and Hayden . 
White is Professor of Histbfy "of ; 
CnnsciOttshorts? dime' Of them, it Is 
just worth remurking, is a profes- 
sional philosopher ns such. v 

So whnt is the comiriori ground 
between the subjects of 'these five 1 
studies whidi justifies their joint 
apoearmice in a book with such a 
title? In his introduction. Sturrock. 
quotes r remark made by Barthes 
in his Critical Essays of (964: "It 
is probubly in the serious letoursc 
to the lexicon of signification s , , . 
that we must finally seo tile spdkeh 
sign of sti-ucturaiism.” He goes' bit 
to comment : *• What Barthes is 
saying is that a true ("serious") 
structuralist is to lie recogndzed' by> 
the use lie mokes of a number of 
technical terms, taken over, , M, it; 
happens, from struqturaj JifjuujjS-. 
tics." As he also points out, JLOVi- 
Strauss is die only one of tho five 
subjects of this book who would be 


" at all hoppy to he labclicd a 
* structuralist ' But all of them 
have undoubtedly been greatly in- 
fluenced by the work— and not nuly 
the vocabulary— -of the grent nine- 
teenth and early twentieth-century 
Swiss linguist l-evtlinami dc Saus- 
sure. Between theso five at any rote 
this influence probably constitutes 
the strongest link. 

So fur as Sa assure was concerned 
"any word in a language is a sign, 
and ■ • . language functions as a 
system nf signs." A sign is to be 
analysed into two components: 
whatever it is that serves as a bearer 
of meaning — in the primary cases 
this will be a physical sound or 
mark — and a mental or thought 
component which constitutes the 
meaning. These he called respec- 
tively the signifier and the signi- 
fied.' Slgnifier . and . signified both 
depend essentially oh tne reference 
of each to the oilier for their very 
' existence ; and no sign could poa- . 
sibly exist in splendid isolation. For ' 
example, to think of un object as 
green is to think of it as being of 
this colour nnd not of some one or 
more others; to think of its colour 
is. to think nf it under this aspect 
, and not under that nf, say, shape, 
weight ot material composition. In 
short, the meanirtg of any one sign 
depends on the differences between 
' f(s-way : of functioning and those of 
- All other signs in the language; and 
language as n whole may be under- 
. stood as the system of all theso 
inter-related differences. 

■■ Saussure’s theory of language 
contains, it hardly needs saying, a 
.greet deal. more than this. Exactly 
.what cucli of these .five French 
authors docs with it and which 
, elompius receive .most attention and 
' further development varies consider- 
ably from one case to. another. 
MorcoveL tt& Sturrock 'points out, 

' fhby can be compared 'ana contrasted 
in varying groupings depending on 
which of their intersecting relation- 
ships are taken to be of prime 
relevance or interest. For example': 

, " Ldvi-Strauss sad Lncgn are both 
ipll versa lists, both are concerned 
with the’ operations performed by 
tlie huinun mind in general, ... By 
corn rust, Bart lies! Foucault and 


Derrida appear as relativists, pre- 
occupied with the historical dimen- 
sion of thought From another 
point of view, Ldvi-Struuss may be 
seen as die odd man our, not only 
as the only one of the five to pro- 
claim himself u structuralist but— 
paradoxically, perhaps — as the only 
one not primarily concerned to show 
that lucidity contains tiiwHyg und 
necessarily sonic element of musiou, 
that we are mistaken if we believe 
that we “have language firmly un- 
der our thumb" so that we can 
make it “do exactly what we want”. 
However,* all five of the thinkers 
in this book arc also writers. “They 
are self-conscious about the form of 
what they write, and knowledgeable 
about the devices onci effects nf 
rhetoric.” Indeed, they are all of 
them in varying degrees, not except- 
ing Ldvi-Strdnss, notoriously difficult 
■writers. 

i • But why are these writers so 
difficult?.. There arc no doubt many 
possible answers to this question 
too, but some of the main threads 
' of one of the most- important among . 
them may be picked up by return- 
ing once more to Saussure. Given a 
view hf meaning which sees it as 
lying incompletably within an open- 
ended system of .differences, ii must 
.always be a mistake to regard it as 
lying straightforwardly within the 
clear, conscious intentions of a 
speaking or thinking subject. The 
meaning of one's own thought can 
neveLbe gl veq.ro one a{i at" once, 
enh never be entirely .present, to 
oneself- in the immediacy of the 
'present moment of thinking It ; far 
It must depend always on its neces- 
sarily uncertain relationships with 
what has or might have come be- 
fore, with what might, now have 
been thought but wasn't and with 
what .might yet be io conic. Cor- 
respondingly, and if possible . even 


seems at least “to know one's own 
mind 

Moreover, there U and can bo no 
way in which io think (meaning- 
fully— but the . meaningfully ” is 
hare, of course, redundant) of a 


reality either natural or, even less, 
social, lying somehow and some- 
where beyond the bounds of langu- 
age with all it& polyvalent plualvc- 
ness — except perhaps by thinking 
of it as the great undifferentiated 


more fundamentally, tlie conscious' 
. subject, dan tievdir he more tlmji par- 
, tfally and uncertainly present . to 
itseu. Fqi; cpnsciqusness of nnepclf 
‘ ns. thinking subject is wholly bound 
up', with .the nieaiungf pi ness of one’s 
thought; and this, as we have just 
seen. U always largely elsewhere, 
outside that present moment of 
illusory 'self-presence in which unu 


unthinkable, the unuaineable limit 
to all thought and effort nnd, in- 
deed, io consciousness itself. But 
even to think of it In this way is 
to tread the ancient path of nega- 
tive characterisation — through lan- 
guage ; und we are back with all 
its uncertainties and evasions. 

If tills is one's view, or something 
like it, how could one possibly 
claim to be propending the ■ truth “ 
about literature (Barthes), the his- 
tory of ideas, practices and institu- 
tions (Foucault), Freud and the un- 
conscious (Lacan), or even kinship 
and myth (LdvI-Strauss — though lie, 
as we have. noted, is less directly 
. preoccupied with this - predica- 
ment) ? Any superficially, straight- 
forward statement of the situation, 
such indeed . as I have - just 
attempted, must . necessarily com- 
pound its illusions and mystifica- 
tions; and oven the reference to 
myself as the author of the state- 
ment is caught up in the same cur- 
rents of dispersal. All that, I can 
do, therefore (or, perhaps 'better, 

‘ all that can be, done), Is to- construct 
a many-faceted discourse, that func- 
tions nt many Jevelp, that doubles 
back oh itself, that 'shows its pwn 
never properly stateable unruliness ' 
iii the .complexity and. instability of 
its own functioning, thnr involves ' 
tho render in its own uncertainties 
ns to what may have been mount 
by whom aii<l ns w. .what Jiq ■ him— 
self 'imiy have ' understood ; that; in 
a word, novel 1 lets him settle down 
to tho entirely misleading comfort 
of dn apparent clarity. Difficulty-— 
'.clearly f—is of the essence. 

due .of the, great merits Q{' 't, his 
little book, however. Is thut the 
essays of whicii it is composed ull 
give admirably dear ana critical, 

' while' still debpiy sympathetic. 


accounts of evon the normally most 
impenetrable of these difficulties. 

It is quite beyond the limits of this 
review tu try to provide .summaries 
of their summaries. Let mo note 
simply that It is particularly inter- 
esting to set Bowie's account of 
Lacan alongside Richard Wall- 
helm's much more philosophically 
analytical' discussion (first ‘ pub, 
lislied in the New York Review of 
Books of January 25, 1979) nnd that 
Culler’s concluding piece un Dorri'du 
is a marvellous model of how; iii a 
short space, to give an illuminating 
account of the nature of what ii for 
the most port a formidably complex 
body of work. (Derrida’s basic 
criticism of the other four writers 
would be that they still fall to take 
proper account of tho. implications 
of tlieir own theories of *‘ dis, 
course ” for the discourses which 
they themselves 'produce. They may 
com plicate their styile; but they 
allow' to their central organ i z hi g 
concepts a stability which, by 'th£ir 
own terms of reference, these 
should not possess. One of -tlie 
most fascinating aspects of Der- 
ilda’s work is tha way, 6r series 
of ways* in which he himself seeks 
to grapple with and to express this 
ceiitral paradox.) 

One may have pne’s own pet;sbiial 

C rumbles, and regrets, of .course. 

turrock notes, a trifle anachrbiiis* 
tically perhaps, that Marxism ,f ie* 
mains a permanent option For any 
serious Parisian intellectual ” ; yut 
tlie name of Althusser, who is. ut 
least a cousin of the family hero 
gathered together, appears nawlieiB 
tu the bonk. And it ' might liavo 
- been stimulating and helpful to 
.some readers .. at '.'least .bad "an 
. attempt been made. i,o rchito' jhe 
basic Sausvurcun problems of ' pfe- 
. sunce . and absence to tuosa^d^up 
p rnhlH ms- of- rime 'and 'scilj-consciovs- 
' hoss which have dogged the history 
of philosophy (and indeed. Of theo- 
logy and nitti-theology) hi finals 
some of which can be hiado Very 
recognizable to evon ilio niqst 
analytic students pf these subjects. 
But one should not demand pf quo 
book thnr it Slvoqld have bceh pil- 
ot her. This one should be fclvbo a 
..warm welcome for whal, unpr.eCcn« 
ilniisly, It is, 
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French Peasants In Revolt 
The I nsurrection of 1 85 1 
Ted W. Margadant 

The triumphant rise of Louis Napojeqn Bonaparte over his 
Republican opponents has kgpn.the.pentraj theme of most narrative 
accounts of nUd-nineteenth*.centurYr.France, while resistance to the j 
coup d'etat generally has been .neglected, By. placing the insurrection J 
of December 1 851- in ft-broad'perspective of socioeconomic and .1 
political development, Ted Margadant displays Its full significance as m 
a turning point in modern French history, and relates it to general 1 
theories of peasant mov^ents.aqd'^p'pylar revolts, £13.70 II 
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Cabanis /’ 

Enlightenment and . Medical .P.H^osophy In. • • ! 

the! ftww^RWoiutij>tT< v . ' " 

Martirt Sheldon. Staum 

This is (He first major study in 'English of Pierre-J ean-Georges Cabanis <■ 
' (1 757-T8UB7T4‘pfiyslCian ahd spo'k'esmah for tb*e French Ideologues/ 
who stood at the ecossfoad$- Of hitluential developments 

• In roadfic/LCUlturfi,— Enlightenment optimism about human 
.. p.erjjeptlbilitw the clinical metlipd iri rpedicine, and the formation 
and .adaplfttlori’ of . liberal social ideals in. the French Revolution, 

< ■». *15,10 ... . . ■ • '\ i( ; * 

The NdrWIity of the ElecHpjrt 'Of B^yeu?^ 1463-1 666 j 
CohflpljHyrThr^ugh^hange v - , * ) 

James B. Wood 1 ■ *' ■ 1 ■ f 

, . Reconstructing _tf»e collect We experience of- an entire provincial ' : { 
, hobUity* oyer^ p erlod of. rriore thfem two centuries/ James Wood finds 
current theories about the early modern French nobility inadequate., 

He combines a regional historical perspective with the methods of 
.... quan)ttafive social history to challenge the pld notions of a declining 
>• //ei)ch nyBlIity* phd shows' that Ss^tfai change led to the preserva** 

- tion and enhancement of; the class father th^n to ils undoing, . 
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The Formation of 'SC - PYovhvcial NobUity * 

The Magistrates of the Parlement 6t Rouen/ 1,499-1 6 10- : ’!* 
Jonathan Devvald ’ ■ 'S ,i 

Unlike previous- 5tudles> jonalhan Devvald fhows. that the ncwnfiblllty 
altd the old landed aristocracy in sixteenth centUiy.Norijian(fy werO,', 
.a reasonably cohesive 'social class rather than a pair of competing > 
urban and rural elites, £13.90 .' 

[ Philosophy and the Slate In France ; - "• - 
The Renaissance to the Enlightenment " : 

Nat\iterl O. K^ohan© ■ . , . . „ - 

■Nannerl Keohandekamines the Interplay of constitutionalist/- ■ - ■ • 
absolutist, and lnd|vJduallst«theorles fro.m Seysset.BpsUib and.MPnte%# 
to Montesquieu aqd- Rousseau-lnthe development Of French poll-*; . , 
tlcal thought, In the seventeenth centuiy. Her exploration shows a 
auite different emphasis on the indivisibility of sovereignty and 1 

tne expression oiinterests rather than rights, ' •; J 

Cloth, £16.50. Limited Paperback Edition, £7.1 0 

The Reigri of Philip Ihe Fair 

jbseph.R, Sfrayer • . . • 

The reign of FnUip the .Eafnrfarks both the culmination of the ■ • • *. 

medieval French monarchy and the beginning of the transition front ;; 
t’ the medieval to the modern period. In this long-awaited Btudy or .. , . 
k Philip's reign, Joseph: St/ayer discusses the kings personality/ hi* = » 
I cfuarrels with the Church 1 and neighboring 1 ruiers, and nis \, w 
E relations with his subject's. He also examines developments m tha- 
If: French administrative system, - - - i • 

Cloth, £19.20v Limited Paperback Edition, £7.50 .■ 
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London 

The unique.colfection 
of aerial photographs 
in full colour 

Photography by 


text by 

Alistair Cooke 

In the 178 outsize pages of superb 
colour photographs in this book, 
Hobort Cameron and Alistair 
Cooke have provided a unique 
nnd extremely beautiful record of 
our capital city. For resident and 
tourist alike it will become a 
book to treasure. 

"We can say without mock 
modesty tliat we do not know 
another book on London quite. ■ 
)ike this: the capital city become 
a newibuucUand that surprised 
■us, and we hope it will equally 
surprise nnd del iglit both tho 
newcomer and the oldest 
inhabitant." 

ALISTAIR COOKS 

0 87030356 3 11* *14' £14.95 


NEW EDITION 

The BodEey Head 


Christopher 

Headington 

F or this new cd [Lion , Ch riatopher 
Headington has revised and 
expanded his final section to 
incorporate the many changes 
that have taken place in t ho 
music world, in thu p»jjt six year's, 

’A Tofoivnne bm jit of nun* icdl ' 
history for ^ho literate rather 
than the talented ; they will find, 
it stimulates them as a reference, 
hook, while delimiting theft With 
tho \vide;rahge of niusic it invites 
them to explore' for thorn solves . * 

■ ' ■ 1 . jY^g . 

0 «70 30204 x £10,80 

REISSUE 

The Bodley Head 

Word Madox 
Word 

. • • '• ’-r>, , «. . . . ...... 

E ditedand/nlroel^q^:- 
by Graham Greeny ; / k y. 
: Void: ih<3 Gqo^ Soldier, Selected 

1 Memdritjfl, Poems 

.037000552 x 

Vol II: The l^ifth Queen trilogy ? 

■ 0370005538 . ; :■ 

’ Voim& JV: P&TB 3 c 'sKnd •: 

O37000558 9<VolIIl> - Vv 

. 0370 00559 7(VplIV) : > ; 


Fach vbiUme £G.OO ' ; •; ■ •}. 

... i y- ,■ • i- .! i;,- . ,. " 1 ! 
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By Julie Kavanagh 


Swan Lake 
Royal Opera House 


When she danced Mnmzollc Aiignt 
at die televised gala for the Queen 
Mathec, Rosalyn Whitten made 
pirouetting look ns easy ns stirring 
tea. But as one of tho pas da (rois 
in the Mnkarova/Dowoll perform, 
aiicc of Swan Luke recorded by 
Thames at l lie Koyiil Opera House 
land shown on television List week) 
she was definitely hnvinfl trouble, 
Her dismay registered us her 
mouth locked in n set smile for 
the preparation ; dropped into the 
curve of a tragedy mask ns she 
turned ; and locked into another 
spurious smile for the finish. Not 
even her partner could instil con- 
fidence : she did one, two and a 
half pirouettes, found herself fac- 
ing Michael Colman instead of the 
footlights and' had to be wound 
round by him to the front. When 
the curtuin came down on Act 1, 
and it was announced that n sec- 
tion of the ballet would be repeated 
because of n “ technical fnult ", few 
people in the audience could huve 
taken this to mean electrical 
trouble. Sure enough when Michael 
Somes came on to tell the orchestra 
to "take it from te-tum-tuni-tum ", 
Colman stepped forward with Whit- 


ten, who pirouetted uiixiniixly but 
flawlessly this time. Music and 
dancing si upped ; nothing hup- 
pciied- Anthony Dowell watching 
the festivities from a llirnno ill the 
side of the singe raised a iniick- 
expcctnni eye to the cuiinlu. tousl- 
ing it with his golilet ns it fell. 

Dowell's antics — obviously cut, ns 
the faulty pirouettes were, from thu 
televised version— were u reminder 
nr whnt little there is for Siegfried 
to dn for most of Act 1, apart from 
exude rcguliiy nnd look as if he is 
enjoying himself. Dowell did thnt 
nod in m'fi more : nut only 1ms ills 
Nity.il Ballet -schooled reticence been 
Mipursciicd Ity n new extrovert ism 
and (Irammic presence — nn Ameri- 
can transfusion, no doubt — but he 
lins also acquired a raffish sense uf 
humour. 

The role initially calls for a 
character who combines the youth- 
ful irresponsibility of Shakespeare's 
Hal wilh the moody introspection of 
a Romantic Hamlet. The solo at 
tiie end of Act 1 is devoted to the 
Hamlet aspect. Too many dancers 
over -enioie at this point, milking 
what is simply an expression of 
isolation and contemplation scent 
i Magically tragic. Dowell’s interpre- 
t ui in n was tlie right one, and mnre- 
over his dancing was acndcmicuiiy 
flawless. Nurcyev choreographed 
this solo for himself, hut Dowell bus 
to an even greater degree the con- 
trol, pliancy nnd reserves uf lust* 
second extension that it requires. 
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As purl nit M M.ik.u’itv.i, Dowell Muk.uuv.t ilevelinio,) 
whs nl wny s Minim li hut full id sm - .i* (hlile. || nv ]„.[ jLrlli ^ . ’ 
prists lm». One id the wiiys In* intrepid and nMeiiiniiimt H 
trmismitli-il a sense of nipliire ill the red id mu< point for' UsTiS?' 


I *» well held triumph « l veV* Sk5fr?LSl%^,| t 
Miikiiruvii us if lie tvas eluhr.ieiiig Mllllr tniU'. MuLuruvA lm 


, i IIJ** time, Mukiirova's int 
... . . .. her ! «ml he me in led c imsi ,i m all urinfc 

sensitively discriminated between tlu* impulsive du/zle uf 0? 

re he is re- giyiiig w.iy to a brief travesty J 

-so thu a: 

„ -- . T t this 

eiieiis ii oiii min in nri .» ii*iu»iinii.llly p laved by anirtf 
(tho one em In 1 1 lying purity, the daneer) hegging Siegfried to 
other, desire). her her seemed superfluous^ 

Mnkurnva was remark aid e fur bitrusivi 1 . , ^ j 

being able to ilicnrpurate the dual ‘ 

roles simultaneously. This she did !„ ,, *’ 7i ,ro 'v 8 • 


ini'ii run lion .is a bird, 

Miikiiruvii us if lie w»... 
her, not just support ing her ; and he 
sonsitiveiy discriminated 

tile tenderness mid awe *„• ■» re- ,-.. <■■■{; nny iu ,i nnet 
qiiired to rmivev in the .scenes with tldelle's gentle wilt— s 
DdellO, .uni (lie lie. illy srxu.iliiv vision of Oilciie (u| 
OcMIe, elicits fiont liim in Act .1 i l'iiilli inn.illy p laved ] 


By Norbert Lynion 

Yvonne Deutschman's 
almost (docile television 
■a lies on, the Arts Council 
shown on BBC) could not 
nut nui.ee, the Art Department, is 
something of a thorn in the side 
of that tremulous body. One reason- 
for this is that .much of the Art 
Deportment’s work has to do witn 
modem art nnd tints earns ail the 
usual prejudice mid distrust. Jn 
this, as in much else the Arts 
Council epitomizes British attitudes. 
The second reason, is that the Art 
Department uses much of ?ts re* 
sources on. “.direct promotions : 
on its own exhibitions, catalogues, 
purchases from and grants to 
andividunl artists, as opposed to 

-I..,- tnim-mpH inTf> i llSIltllllonS 


■ ■ ■ ,1 W 

ded to counter tiie siund.ird inter- [""!!“ 1, ? tf frcc J lom * 
pretnt ion of ndette’s Minin ing for (? , ‘,1 \ - ot iah 

rdea.su by showing her passive ' '/* • ', u ' ides. This Ms u 

surrender to her fmc. When Roili- j!; ;!''!} c ,,, IHB T, 

ban iipptured. Makm.iva suddenly £ T i ‘b'litn cmuai/. 

siiffeiied, the King us disavowal i ’m , rf, ‘ • ftr ? 'tH 

.if uchniiuit inMantlv sirp,., sided |.v ‘ H U *' l,l ‘; ,1H| w,d ¥’ 11 ^ 

a meilt.mi.iil crurtm-ss. as she W.L L' *' I'T V L ' l ?' 

lumri-jd reg iineut.il I v in f....,( uf t k ‘! ‘‘V! 7 - I 1 ' rf, " i ^' n ‘f* 

■ ■ * 1 thill llru liliii sViii i .ii u- inritriiri ;'r 


him. 


Knowledge is power 


By Jennifer Uglow 


Educating Rita 
Piccadilly Theatre 



R-iiu returns from an Open Hnivt-r- 
.‘ity summer hdiiiiil fizzing with 
confidence that she has mustered a 
“ dead good pnet ” — " Of cuurso, 
you dnn t do lilaku without doing 
Inn licence mid Experience tlo 
you?” Willy , Russell churls his 
heroine's own . star my passage 
between these two stales. The 
irinocfent Riiu is a hairdresser, 
rwcniy-six, married, viewed with 
deep (anil justified) suspicion be- 
cause she has no baby yot. Refusing 
ui satisfy her craving for a better 
life , by buying still aiioiher now 
dress, she enrols for an OU lui inani- 
ties ^course. Her guide to . the pro* 
tnised land ie' Frank, weary English 
lacturcr, self-confessed appalling 
teacher and failed poet, whose 
whisky bottles threaten to force the 
books off the shelves. 

At one point Rita admits that her 
tutorials provide a kind of weekly 
fix. This feeling is reflected in Mike 
Ockrent'S production where brief 
scenes, bursting yilt\i jokey, fast- 
moving, painful dialogue, flicker 
9“* of the ' darkness HJke a jerky 
.film. They reveal ft progress from 
a passionate denunciation • of 
‘Howards End as "crap.” (because 
.rorster was not concerned with the 
•poor) and a neat solution to the 
,S /S5f ng z Problems of Peer Gym 
£ Ro it on the radio”) to the 
mechaftca. 1 , JangOrt-moutHng .« ob- 
jeciivity ?: of a. good Eng U\ 
examinee. Can- Rita ihovfc though 
«er adaiejion up an eventual cure 7 

i. does,, but in one sense we 
still nave an fenti-Eygqialioif. -As the 
new Rita takes sbape. Frank fearj 
himself a ' Frankenstein. He pilows 


culture ". Rut on the oihur hnnd if 
quest imto whether a roman tic 
appreciation of unschooled spon- 
taneity is uni just a modern version 
of wishing the natives happy, safe 
and ignorant. The audience face 
these issues tif class and cull tire 
because Frank nnd Ritn have to, tmd 
since this remains ,i play uhiiui 

individual-.-, nut “ iiiues ", ' F.ductit- 

ing Nil it iivnids being either pre- 
tentious or patruiiizing. 

It albii avoids over-simplifying 
Rim's dilanuna. Off singe, hover 
figures .like Denny, tho husband 
who hiii'ii. 1 , her hooks but brings 
prevents ,io icy to witi buck the girl 
no married. Hu is as much victim 
■is villain nnd Rim knows she lws 
betrayed him. Rim is one of those 
characters who seem to have sprung 
?P nc . d ftwn Utoir creator's 


Jl was this t.«l]|iici>l .nniiv that 


i .’placed liy n cuhiu.i) hniqj-v |“ ] 
hnf.' iHiiiti. n ", s.iv!* Rita, after n 
devastating annlwis .u nu!u-,ii la I 
aliciiutHiii). 


that Iter i.lintviii i.iiic iuterprcu 
nunle the ie\i nt the c.iil's CE-iif 
i i. ill a l tun. 


.me fe.u -. that wilh a leaser 
)■ i .nils in r):)n ili*.,.ppiar fteo-.r 1 
insinim aliugrihei. Perhaps it 1 
weakness m almust inevitable *iw 



Kiiti.v s<|iiihvl), llix'mif:lk i lit* jmImi- 
ruhliitiH misery n| <( " ball , " 

to ptisiui ing s,i|»hi*.li« aii.ni and final 
suoiig calm. And at nn mite tints 
this 'technical viitimsiiy uliscine 
mil* belief ill Kiln's ixiriii-ucr. 

In ilir ease of Frank, .haia.ler 
lines sunietiim-s slmiii- intu ciirlca* 
lure ; his first ivifu Innn him for 

till! mil.. nP Kim. 1 f I .a , ■ 


. 1 ! * i s Si, ,r ! ,Vr| » him tor nf ut-nwhiK uu» mpltiyii 

lliu sake of liii'riiniie, his giilfiiuiul inimblnii p.ihlh spend in it 

over limv in KKik eyes Al times important m keep rel' 

.-"n* , y J " 1 SII. light r.ihii’uiiim /iifii is a JHiKi 

man to Huns (v.-i y pond) jukes mid limit fin- making smu* rvi 

his crdlnntH >< .. .. ... .1... „.rr< 


s i — ">wii .luiuirs 

forehead. In .several respects sho 
has the feel of Men tie in Wesker's 

Roots, hut wilh a different iterant hlc" V* -m# am. mint mr making nm- 

and from a different E U?? . : <,lM !r ,,Llly ->h»«ay. u right to ■* tuck the ti'ffm .'f-l 

and with the political s >»r»fnrniance has ihrn* May fi-vliup d«d-s"i aJ | 

political mm » superb reserves of tntoBth, but also inorvellutK ihwiifc 


Willy Kii-.m-U insists that ^ 
CillU iifinii is .iliniil .liuiif, ^ 
-lliilviiip prupli- III.' I » IlnitS M'j 
iilmc 1 linn Ii,i vim; kinw ^ 

lager in a puli, ahum giving tty 
tht* 1 rntfiiii-iiti* mixI skilh ij* *, 

ilrrisiuiis utiiiut wloit «n calut n 
wlt.n in tin with iltnr liies-J™’, 
surely nut Utnpi.ui ; and in 
nf ut-nwhiu nn. tnpluyiiicm 

... . ... —■‘•R. {Ul«, 'I* 

,|^||8I 11 

.iiNifat Jl £ 
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Stitches in time 

• By Della Couiing 

• Tho' Workshop 
Oxford Pliyhousc 1 .. 


1 » 'he which won the, 

f im . h.r T h : fl 11 ; , i ,rr ' awar <J fi>r the best ^ J»iS 

iufiV*- hir iJSr ■ ,v Simdy ^* c " w,d is «U» playing 10 

cimj, and the innocent young In wliai the Oxford 

insular vein, terms u m }W”‘r 4 
of Paris”. 1 womMi 1 “Jftf 


thing. 

The 


Lf " . """'"•"tvui, ug ttjjuwa 

hlmselE a gloriously defiant lecturd 
( I may have fallen off - the 

EH&rt •*** i-stas* 


Jean-CIaude Grumberg'a The IForfc. 
shop which had its- British 
premiere at the Oxford Playhouse 
on, August 20, has undergone the 
now fashionable treatment inflicted 
on foreign pjays in this country { 
someone H. the; background; wfiu 
S2S5, remame nameless, does a 
ihS?LE!l B Ji sh tran sIation which is 
■« *eM-known 
/he result is a 
totally British play with little 
flavour left of' the original, so that 

S ’l,, fe“ , T 1 ''!«»»■ Vr 

Fraulem **. incongrubusiy Ipfr. | n 
* In * 


— - • —‘■ungiiiuiMiY loir, in 

- - . „ KUV nniun S u r&W 0 t UI » of p, i Cfl - « *he case 

talking") in which he celebrates was^nnn j lha *P8 de work 

,»•«* l |*P Sloss . applied by Tom 
Kem^jnsla By and targe it works, 
fl] though , Kemplnskl makes' the 
Ssp3fe «Hc w modenfsiang; 
“Pdd tins the : action by sottio 
years. There arc also a few 
real irsuslators 1 howlers, 

rails.® centred on a 

tailor* sweatshop in Paris and the 
seamstregses. who work there. 

^datin' ioVi; lbe u P ^ y ' 8 {en 
rL i ,ed 1945< lh ® last 1952. . The 


v ; ■ 1 lQia wen* 

assonance mean? gettbig the rhyme 
wrong". But hV finally smkj 
beneath a sea of alcohol. The emo-' 
tiona 1 positions are reversed. At the 
8K.2ft“ R i te,s onl ^ road to 

hope; at the. end she is the only 

ar"" > w * 


■ij? ** . s nu buginning. 

JJjJJ A B * e,i<l | n . , * 1e conventional 
sense- for a period we are allowed 
glimpses into these people's livei, 
that is alj. It begins with the 
women sitting, sewing and talking. 1 
.Simone (Lynn Furleigh). having lusft 
joined 1 hem ; it ends with Simone's 
young son telling ihe assembled 
company that she has collapsed and 
is in hospital, iq which .news her 
fellow-workers react with remark- 1 
■fij* indifference given the fact 

™lS hc y t havo 8,1 btfcn working 
together for seven years. 7b«y 
merely tell the boy 10 give thtfr 
love to Ihs mum. 

there is a certain chirpy aoifd- 
arity about th e women, though they 

BltEW ® ,ot The ho«. in the 
English version at least, U straight 
from stock : harassed Jewish snui]| 
fc» s,n ««M.n. «H waving um. S| ™|! 
low homilies and heart of gold. 
The programme contahtx u map 
lL:^ 0P r® . sh< *w ,n K the numbers uf 

ft**# ylctipu in each country duft 

big tho Second World Wor jewfih 

luu t hed ^ K JS3- 

Casc of Sirtione .fbased on Crum, 
wwl ti** 0 ? 1 ^! cS ‘ rJ a am Mr esv. 

,11te ttOSX, Lean. - : b>n.i-w - . 


j lauriclies ' SAie 
maudlin.; and uhl 
, on the ,'yiilfi 


-’('ciiimii nn rne .huh. 

liule fi-ciing » 


adage doesn’t applv Jw rt ^ 
translation is betray* ?. 


sessss^ 


bill , '* 1 

Jt means, tljqiigh, that the Coun- 
cil can the myre easily be mocked. 
During my time on its staff I got 
the clear impression that what suc- 
cessive chairmen of the top com- 
mittee (which, strictly, is the Coun- 
cil) feared more than anything was 
the goading and merriment they 
would meet with nt dinner parties. 
Any journalist can start a rumpus 
over this pr that hit of expenditure 
on modern nrt and send iho Coun- 
cil's top brass kick ing into their 
own goals. Tliul .‘.illy fuss over the 
Tate's bricks must have come as 
quite n relief since the Council hus 
nothing whatever to dn with the 
Tate’s actions. Had it been other- 
wise the usual disavowals would 
have been issued, stating or imply- 
ing that the poor Council could 
not help being misled by its 
appointed paid and unpaid experts 
end that In '{mure more account 
would be taken of public Opinion. 

In mailers .of uri, that is: if a 
pky is tou outspoken or a bullet 
too sexy thm is the responsibility, 
not of the Qouncil but of tho 
Council's client over whose 
behaviour tho Council keeps only « 
general, mutual wtuclt. 1 gather. 
Though, that- wlteit tho bricks were 
picked oh (years ttFtur thoir pur- 
chase wus announced) ns a hit ot > 
press sport, Art Depurimum Officers'- 
were pressed 1 for ' renSsuruiices, 
within tho - wiills uf 105 Plead illy, 
that nothing 'kb risky formed part 
of Lite Council's own art collection. 

The publication nf n cninloguc of 
Hie collection — Arts Council Collec- 
tion (263pp. £10. 0 7287 0212 6)— 
makes it easy for anyone today,- 
inside or out. to 'answer such a 
Question. Until now it has been 
difficult to hove more than the 
shakiest of notions what sort of a 
. collection it is. It has no location 


as collector 

here nnd there. And It was not 
formed to be' a collection in the 
usual sense 11F a stable, stabled 
accumulation of works more or less 
available fur' inspection as a whole. 

It bus been bought accordingly, to 
form exhibitions nn this or llint 
theme or as individual acquisitions 
chosen for their inherent quid ity 
and interest without nny immediate 
use in view ; and so it continues. 

Much of the buying has .always 
been dune early, before artists be- 
come famous and their work expen- 
sive and when they need this sort 
pf. help most. The country in this 
way Required, to give some random. 

' examples, work by' Eduardo Pao- 
lozzi, Reg Butler, Jack Smith and 
Kenneth Armitage in the 1950s; by 
Bridget Riley, John Hoyland, David 
Huckney, Mark Boyle, Richard 
Smith und Derek Jarman in the 
expansive 1960s; by Bill Jacklin, 
David lnsliaw, Phillippa Ecobichon. 
Stcphenie Berginan and Tim Head 
in the 1970s; as well ns by out- 
standing photographers from 1972 
onwurds. I estimate that the whole 
collection may have cost a quarter 
of a million. From an annual pur- 
chase. fund of C2.UQ0 in the 19-IOs, 
expenditure crept up to £4,000- 
£5,000 in the 1950s and to £20,000 
in the lute 1960s ; in 1979 it was 
something short of £80.000. The 
' market value of the collection (in- 
cluding a large number of artists’ 
.prints, not yet catalogued) might 
well he ten times what has been 


spent. Few national investments 
bear that kind of fruit. 

Publication of the catalogue, an 
excellent production selling iu a 
reasonable price, was followed by 
the Hayward CnIIcry exhibition of 
a generous sample of the collec- 
tion, shown in July and early 
August ibis year. This was amaz- 
ingly well received. TI10 interne- 
cine nagging thnt passes for art 
criticism these days snipped for □ 
while ns critics spoke of the 
strength both of individual works 
mid of the exhibit ion us a whole. 
Some said thuL the collection wus 
markedly superior to the Tate's 
holding in modern British art. No 
one bothered to do a Fife Robert- 
son. 

If Arts Council chiefs are, as 
they should be, taking comfort 
from this rare touch of sunshine I 
hope they will also consider why 
it came about. Tlie collection was 
built up out of very modest funds 
through the efforts and core of a 
great number of people and with 
uiiintcniioiiH] but perhaps bene- 
ficial stealth. The Art Department 
has always included some very 
exceptional men and women on its 
staff, well regurded internationally 
and trusted by our beleaguered and 
self-belabouring art world. And these 
have been able to call on the 
experience, judgment and time of 
a host of outside advisors, an ever- 
widening circle of critics, artists 
mid art historians. The buying has 



been divided between outsiders and 
stuff, with the puiicl nf advisors 
acting for the council in supervis- 
ing expenditure. Inn 11 me ruble man/ 
woman hours have gone into ibis 
collection, every purchase demand- 
ing time in studios und galleries 
and in consideration. I stress this 
in view of t lie new council policy 
of reducing the number and func- 
tions of its advisors. Presented In 
the name of efficiency and “stream- 
lining", the policy strikes me us 
boorish in milliner and narrowing 
and obscurantist in its likely 
effect. ... , , . , 

The collection is broad and rich 
—catholic in its response to the 
variety of movements and also some 
of the idiosyncratic positions that 
together moxe up modern British 
art, and rich in individual master- 
pieces. I suspect this is due not 
only to the good eyes_ nnd sense of 
those who selected its parts but 
also to the nature of the whole. 
Few things can have been bought 
in hopes of balancing the collection 
or of adjusting the all-over picture 
it offers of Modern British art. 

It would be difficult for the Tata 
to act as spontaneously und ns un- 
selfconsciously, though one wishes 
it could. The only comparable col- 
lection is that nf ilic British Council, 
also made public this year through 

f iublication nf its first printed cu to- 
ngue. That collection wns begun m 
the 1930s, for much the same soil 
of purpose as the Aris Council's 
except that the British Council sur- 
faces only outside Britain. Smaller 
funds ami the cm ploy men! of rut her 
fewer heads on the staff or the 
advisory committee mean- n more 
' limited list as well as one . hinting 
at waves of likes nnd dislikes. But 
uguiu a modest investment has been 
proved to bear gonri fruit, nnd those 
who consider the funds wo offer to 


the arts by way *»f public support u 
quest in no 111 0 luxury should bear 
tnis in ini ml. 


but is essentially nomadic, some 
works being- alwajte on . four 1 1 in 
groups as Ar,t Cbiincil exhibitions, 
others on long Iqqn - to. galleries and 
other public msHtiittons, some lent 
to. other -people's' eWdbiHons' at 

home or abroad; some an the walls oe»«« muimc«« «iz i««* ^v, . ■/. 

of 105' Piccadilly, 'others In' store’ \0atober 1 to November IS and subsequently in Cardiff nnd Edinnur&n. 


„ : ■ 

1 " Mias E” (1920), to be Included in the big Wyndham Lewis exhibition 

bemg mounted by the Manchester City An Gallery, showing tfrere frotn 




Mi 


thinker, and this Is undoubtedly a 
lit extremely interesting, to, find a, 
Opting To bridge thggqp between 


ng/.-Coflrt IVibo/j. •,,, 


I iflplfe Qrdetf 

. J* dJr rafe5aor Theoretical Physics at; 
In fills, hy htw^y^Aglw a t theory of quantum, physics 
Bhhbeck Pi including matter and consdous- 

n«s, as an s(JreIy J ^ d rf io 

•Rrofresft’ 8 £ jjT ! 5«? ic ?* F°< the first lime alnoe the 
fhe fhaolfc worW " ^ physics were shattered, there is 
«Mnf»»rtabIe ccrtfuj^,fe views of reality may be under- 
!iopeihM«Hf fi P5^J^; i- i . • 



Luck bus played us part n* well, 
nf cutirsc, cue chief pieiu buhim! 
both colltfcliuns being ilic astonish- 
ing development nf British art since, 
the Second World Wur. Varied, in- 
telligent, sometimes brilliant, nnd 
ul together more ndtniruble thunjnis 
hlinkored country uf nurs cun 00111' 
to recognize nl ‘ deserves, cant out- 
porniy Biiiisli art is w.eluomcd with 
IntarML abroad. By Tor tho greater 
port of the personal patronnge it 
meets with comes from there, T 
often wish it were possible to colcn- 
In io whnt contributions uit and 
cultural activities in R'etiorul make 
to our bHlancc nf nnyinonis. ' 

Whnt Is certain is iliut hero, too, 
the Arts and British Councils cun 
lake some of the credit. ,Boih have 
enabled our artists to survive u very 
cold national climate ; both have 
done much to build up their pres- 
tige in foreign eyes. Unlike the 
British Council, the Arts Council 
has increasingly involved artists in 
its deliberations and benefited fi"pm 
views that were often refreshing 
and sometimes awkward. No one 
has yot found a better way of help- 
ing artists to be artists titan 
through buying their work and 
treating It .and them with respect 
and affection. 


i; 1 


camp 


Oxford 

University Press 
The Oxford Book 
of Satirical Verse 

Chosen by 
Geoffrey Grlgson 

Few fo rms o! wrltl ng are more 
wickedly enjoyable than 
satirical verse, and this selection 
-which ranges from Skelton and 
John Donne to Auden and Clive 
Jamas, by way of such masters 
of the art as Dryden, Swift, Pope, 
and Byron - Is a wonderfully 
Invigorating anthology, 
containing much thal Is little 
known or unjustly forgotten, 
as well as classics like Mac 
FJocknoo and Beppo. £8.50 

A Part of Speech 

Joseph Brodsky 

In the six years since Joseph 
Brodsky’s first volume of poetry 
appeared in English, he has 
become recognized as the most 
original and impressive poet 
writing In Russian today. These 
translations are by Anthony 
Hecht, George L. Kline, Howard 
Moss, Alan Myers, David 
Rlgsbee, Barry Rubin, Derek 
Walcott, Daniel Weissbort, and 
Richard Wilbur. Paper covers 
£4.95 

Uniform Edition 
of -The Works of 
Lionel Trilling 

Oxford University Press will 
publish the works of this 
distinguished American literary 
and cultural critic, novelist, and 
short-story writer in eleven 
volumes. Tho llrsl three nre 
Tho Opposing Seif, A Gathering 
of Fugitives, and Beyond 
Culture. £6.95 each 

The Cricket Match 

Hugh de Selincourt • 
with a hew InlrodueftGon 
by Benny Green 

( l turned to It wilh only a mild 1 
archival Interest and found 
mysoll perfectly engrossed 
It's entertaining and humorous, 
and the charm Is lined with some . 
abrasive (ronlpa. It might even 
make cricket seem three- 
dimension alto an outsider, and . 
much that could be said about It 
is very well said In an 
Introduction by Benny Green. 

Alex Hamilton In The Guardian, 
£1.95 Oxford Paperbacks 

Constitutional 
Theory 
Geoffrey Marshall 


B|y Craig Brown 


The Consequence 

Gftie 1 Cinemas, Notting Hill and 

Mayfair 


With the. increasing (cottage ?) in- 
flupiry in films dealing _ with _ the 
problems of homosexuals in society, 
there is a danger that reviewers 
will' mistake the worthiness of ine 
cause for tho worthiness Of . the 
film. Well-made, discreet in its 

f irtrayal pf sex, earnest, ^despairing, 
he Consequence looks like a sober 
if hard-hitting story of , society's 
revenge on two male lovers. But 
lurking behind this facade, ,un- 
acknowledged by and perhaps un- 
known to the film-makers, are huge 
elements of . ermici fantasy. ■ and a 
disgust at heterosexuality as; vicious, 
and vindictive us : the . oppression 
.the. film v is figbfipg ugalnst. ; j j 

t’ '.A 


lb-earth actor, Martin Kuraify. is 
sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment for his sexual relationship 
with a fifteen-year-old boy. He 
would not be fn prison, be tplls 
the., governor, , if ft , had been, a 
flfteen-year-old girl. But ihen'he 
would not have been cast had ho 
been an ugly aixty-five-y ear-old man. 
One night, the call door firmly 
locked behind him, Kurath dis- 
covers that he Is in the company 
of good-looking Thomas Manzonl, 
the flirtatious sort pf A prison 
warder. The scenario is reminis- 
cent of a Jean 1 Genet sexual fentesy 
bufi anxious io repress any .such 
suggestion, the direr (or, Wolfgang 
Petersen, cuts to the mrtrning after. 

The match Is discovered; society 
does not approve. “ Stop it B»« in- 
stant. You* re not queer ■ , say* the 
boy's loutish father, while the meek 
mother lookB bn perplexed. • After 
Hying idyllfcally and; very, briefly 

..wieh Ktttalh; thejmy 1 w; 5 

reform school.; There 

by^hte fellow .iapwtes,’ WHe4;,«nd> 


In charge .of him. and bafer narbowly ■ 
escapes brine forced to copulate 
with the ugly bespectacled debn- 
quonft nymphomaniac Bribette. From 
night mare, the film in verts itself 
back into Ideal fantosy: Kurath, pre- 
tending to be a psychiatrist, lakes 
up' a Job in the reform school and 
engineers the boy's escape. Melo- 
dramatic, yoti /nay well think, but 
ft is treated with documentary 
seriousness. 

The boy is eventually sent back 
: to the reform ich»ol and, after 
months of equal xpverity, emerges 
scarred, word down and suicidal. 
The fcondiiaion combines tvitft ine 
title I* indict society; for its attitude 
to homosexiiaHty ; ' that Indictment 
is ■ justified, but the overstatement 
of the film can only prddute scoffs 
from the .prejudiced. .Much of it. 


unwittingly: , reinforces conventional 
suspicion : there is a smile and the 
odd kind word exchanged here and 
there between Kurath and the boy. 


'The author has maintained the 
very high standards which we ' 
have come to expect from the ’ - 
Clarendon Law Series.’ 
Cambridge Law Journal. This 
paperback reprint replaces the' 
hard cover edition. £4.05 


Intellectual 
Origins 
of the English 
Revolution : 


I ■ 



ChrlatopNrHIII 

'BrlHlartl flnalysls ofearly- 
seventoenth century thought . . . a 
rich storehouse of material from 

■ contemporary, literature which 
delights and surprises over and 
over again/ Tfie economist : 

This corrected paperback reprint 
replaces the Hardback. ! .[ 

■ l l|U WllllPjl^ 
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Oxford 

University Press 
The Adventures 
of Roderick Random 

Tobias Smollett 
' Edited by 
Paul-Qabrlel Bouc6 

Thlanow edition of Smollett's 
iirsfc Important work completes 
the five-volume group of hfs 
novels In the Oxford English 
Novels series. The picaresque 
Roderick Random tells of the 
adventures of Its hero In love and 
war, and draws a vivid picture, 
taken from personal experience, 
of the British Navy arid the British 
sailor of the day. The text Is 
•• taken from the first edition of 
1748. £16 Oxford English Novels 

Seeds of Plenty, 
Seeds of Want 

A Critfcaf Analysis. of 
the Grean Revolution 
A^rewpearse . v 

The Oreen Revolution was an ' 
international campaign. aimed at 
■ Increasing the productivity of . 

land through the Introduction of 
technology In the production of 
foodgralns. This book explains 
the failure of the Green 
Revolution to transform or - 


df'tWFirst- 


h 

l tlii 

II a 

ttdr 


^ofitifipif tary 


Burgess, Barges and Edinburgese 


Anils' VUS l>ol!,S ° X mS ** 

■louHcinK ih C ,,uino ^? h C A7 - 


By Janies Campbell 

Writers’ Conference 
Edinburgh Fesriv.il 


When John Moj rimer suffsested on |“ ld, *ory. No hook should, he read niDsV" imjHinimi 1,1,1 

fas* rsUfjSspv a *• * diiESIr ^Sr * " 


cover peoples' charterers by the P oet 0l . “le century, which nugnt to 
ruUblsh they speak; ”, it did not ™* ve Pleased some of th c assembly, 
augur well for the coming five days. fi,, d he distinguished between the 

■ serious and the noil-serious writer 


•■milil .till wp|» n . n. 


Such grand nimtei 


HMAU a 

i* did not lf"wu V® 'i® 

_ wenry hood 5.SK l, T £, -°« iflf 


The sense of uuease was increased 
oy |he staging, which seemed better 
designed for a chat show Hum a 
conference. Of course, few people 
can have expected that serious 
questions would be resolved at the 
end of a week's discussions around 
the, theme “Whose Language is it 

Anyway?'* WJ™.* _ •' 


serious **>»««., mine me lormur is attempt- «P me week's proceedings ‘wo had . : ' Jf vnl f° l 

at the Jpg to make the language anew. promised a specially comS ,1 ff 1( JM S ' ft'wtoej* 

around This must have baffled t ic man in 8 ‘ 0nc d ode from Norman M-.r/’Y. i* i s moment* of '-tliis tonML 

:o.'3 M rl« audlcnc. whe, had s«,l ™pro! wWd. did 'no, SJS5E w£^2 

mvspni posed that, the Queen s • speech at • • ' WQ “miuretood u wniU , V, 

— , ] ' • ' t 


Anyway ?“ Posa "o* materia. i 2e . WhutwS 5WP ^ tffl 

were five da™ of what Christmas was. the model of perfect ' ■ ' • , , 

W a * ca|led - Book? hat ’\ English. Burgess ulso told ua that . 1 '■ ■' i 4 

was very engaging and no one can sit down and write with- • AlHOflg thfe. Week’s COIltf jb.lftQFS 


q _ 1 C IV 01 ■ ^ a - lcu - ^uuftvu-ai , — „ 

mitrutfrto* i!ll e 5 ^gaging and no one can sit down and write with- 
lurneH mV . u ' y ld ?l .aware of Shakespeare, at 

SE S ,t -J 0 bc * e best book- which point Beryl Bainbridge — 
chatte' of all. who had said that morning that she 

Vidal told us tlmt Hie onlv anew ^esy little of Shakespeare — ■ 
benefit of growing older was that fi0t up and left. 

Th?/. liad‘1fap P e?icd ty to ’SS nf N r* C mor “ n .K l!, e strange tahdem 
Wescott; "His critical iScSS ?L GcprW Sto, V r . a,ld Christopher 
Rot so good he couldn't bear™ hi! «n5' ie appcarcd in . ordcr to read 
own . books.” He .was. neSSmlwj! ?« d ver *! oni of Homer. 

[about the state. of wiping in A n.,H!. dl !^ from Chau- Smith will |»e pul.lishJd hy (mil; 

America: '‘Professor John -Hawkes a,ld ,,ls Univorsil >' l '™** i«« October. ■ 

-SSTi fittafOT* .«■!!*■> *PT 


; SS! 

Tiinv ’ n ..... . . ... Ai.an Muntkfumi 


4 , ' A " MfNTKFlOUp’s i book's ikL 
-■l MuJi'rn . 


Smith will lie published by OxTuul C«issm,i |,, s : /hoifes of a Cjfwl 

University Press in (lJifl. ■ . M*«whv. I97fi-r7.'- *■ ^7 

. . . / 1 t ,uii.a NnissVniiVel 


i hc 1 ud* u* Vl * 1 Iv' ^ ^ S .- 1 * ' I) UjJfJiiJ was puhlisiied Yn'm 

broadcast !i«i Niivembei . oil „ I* AT l l-N’s ' bUoks J lD 


intelligent.'' Of Anais Niu hi i Uf L ue ? ce ®L *• Boer War on &T, ^"“Naik's s^oi.d novel 17 ,.. 5 SS”* 

atotwai 8 s,nce §?**& zjz-ssz*. 

Hnia ^ lda s * aw . no gooti When- -Delaney crept round. to the r*io™ i 7 ' Nk'irA RnjiFJirss honks includfTAi 

deed goes unpunished ; she’s been back of rhe hall as ho ■ p AR ™ Powdrw is a Fellow'of Petri- l ,lLC °? f’rrnce, 1976. ‘ 

hou,,,,,,, „ ova, !in, 0 ." b “ U Quon.Iy all ,hriu«i, | ' ' ,*.«»« Sa«*W 


nrMll [,„ l n emmipia.tif Ml ft chat 

Z . to' f?n.lnii Into con- 


strains > 

'££&&&& 

’ a * — - »* L?*^^'tonk,i»ciud.^ ilrh ' 8 T 35 SXX! 58 V 88 $ 

• :*l — j : l-.M 


Shelley Conference 

University of Wales !■ h^'Ji W comm, * n ‘ , i hysteria “worn. vj/a. 

■^*,:ru"w.mw- (the ^SSSissS 


tiues, a -kind- of ■ commitnai hysteria -Racon, 1975 . 


Ilunif TiNKKg't -7?/wi oidenl cl V 
C F> Antlreitu imH India 'W*f |** 
limned chi* ■ year, -/la "■* : l '* M 


magpiflclnt, estate 8 of y Gre^og^ in l? CPepId ^mogeriari Ja' ■ H|S5 J ,it f u y NT,,N 

8Pw the University^? ??ales 2? n SS Ii wl?0 has bullied varJou^ffi u Art at 

confHraneo PM „. a , tWrtvfiuf couficiLs into installing nkouM °*zt u USS ??‘ Be was a 

houses occupied bv ber.of- rhe Arts C 




JJj!®* 1 d eat wffh^sep^ratB groups 
« of fragmehtetTfid firal offers a 
- £ c .™tr uptiqn of. tho^labgua 
|: 4f?flou/.lh» f 08 t deal with 

i: Corpuscular theory of matter, 

I. frWffienlllanj-. 


Letters from jndia 

Vidor Jacquemont ,’ 1 


CPW the University 
conference centre), about t 
Shell eyani met For thfee 

tThf*? de b«*e Shelley’s 
to his own times and be i 


aii art mnal. mem- 
Cauncfl -In 'the huo 


weK re nu turned out l„ be an eleaanT aS! 

IhellS r?uZZJ32H*._&« S!l s te, 


Auflwr, Author’ • ' 


^r, ai-e ' invited ,7^ b 

'^^fi-5TUFS5S i. £***& 




T Autb ? , '» .Author ” on tJiu «ny«b.iirt •■ telligunce, and whom ha 











• IV imsornt b w»a. ‘ . . T: rfj 

detaiU of « hemes that ne- "5. 
ion idle: to pursue, Poor 
upon a torntenfi" he* ia««J 
night Hie sweats of omntpetf'V. 

■H<] brood exMikeia <fe|ty ov *^j,4 
W re it'd t Of <3«r 1 inm«0f 
was lo shatter tolnr be& rt l *r 
■11 to 0i Or* vroiw* 
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to the editor 


Linguistics 


been at a loss for a meaningful Wc very much regret that The Times Spuin would have entered the war. Beivjaniln Franklin. The document 


rendering of " anglais ” in this con- Litcmry Supplement could not be 


text: some simply leave it out, published 


Sir. — Hie letter (August 22) of others resort to “spick and span” bccniisc of an Industrie dispute. 
— f.i Gaidar ■ and Neil Smith, m- mit " mAricu louse ” into the 1 - 1,1 


m6riculeuse 


abusive, ungrattvmutical and inco- superlative. The oldest translation 
herent, affords thc reading public (1858) lias “British”; the 1957 
a rare gl4mps>e at the Linguistics translator puts “ Anglo-Suxon ” (no 
Association of Great Britain at work, doubt thinking of tiio United Stales 


Association of Great Britain at work, doubt thinking or mo united stales 

Pronouncing ex cathedra, they con- rather than tnc United Kingdom). Zoltan Koilfily s bh th we ai^e hoping 
deann my review (July 11) of books One trunslator, a woman, puls !° publish ns compiehensive a 
by Roy Harris and Geoffrey "almost Dutch”. In the 1911 selection c>f his lettere ns possible. 
Sampson. Since they candidly admit translation one finds " Gcrniunlc ” i I should be ^y fljjd io receive 
most of their criticisms are un- this translation was recently re- * r ® n { a, . ,y 

printable we must, consider thc ones issued in a revised version — h Ger- or'giuals of Koiluly s^cf^respomlence 
■Printed as the best, of a bad bunch, .manic” has been allowed to stand, m their possession. I shnll of course 

EsSSSti Chcniin 

■re wtally IgRorefnt following j Oi i I am also interested in letters 

*" fo o ne Addison and Steele »m«n. b y o.h f r P co P ] f and ,ign,d 


Literary Supplement could not be Foi'tunuiely, Hitler did not give way 
published Inst week ; this was before Franco's pretensions. . . 
bccniisc of an Industrial dispute. Whatever one may think of the 

. 1 - 1 . 111 ... -■ ■ — - • value of hypuihelicul historical 

wr i »i snoculations, it must be evident to 

JVOu&ly all that such speculations which 

have as their point of depnrlure 
Sir, — To murk the centenary _ of cutnpletcly erroneous "facts" are 
Zoltun Koiliily’s birth we are hoping u VWHBtt . 0 "f everybody's lime. 


unuiely, Hitler did not give way Pound used here was, I believe, s.ib- 
re Franco's pretensions. . . .” sequent !y proved to have been a 
hatever one mny think of the forgery. 

e of hypuihelicul historical WILLIAM COOKSON. 

illations, it must be evident to Agemlii Editions, 5 Crunhiminc 
tliHt such specular Ions which C(llirtt Albert Bridge Road, London 
i as their point or departure fjWll 4HE. 


HERBERT R. SOUTH WORT* I. 
Le Petit Prievrd, Rue de !T'glisc t 


I should be very glad to receive -^Kn J u Suult f liidre / 

from any of your renders copies or ^170 St Benoit du Smilt tln.lro, 

originals of Koduly’s correspondence 1 


wrote can._be explained only on the Chcnit 
assumption that Gazder and Sni-lbh Geneva, 
■re totally ignorant of the books 
under review, . ,a|s the following i Jd 
points make clear. , , „ ** uu 

They declare “ q^ite false” mv . r 

statement that Harris, Sampson and „ ,.i v 
Chomsky are concerned with whnt , 

Is known In the trade as Sociolmgu- „ . . . 
istics end Psycholinguistics. Vet 
Homs’s work is catalogued os . 
SooloHnfiui sties on the fly-leef_ of 
his book fa critical and historical 
survey of many topics coming under 
Uhls head) : Chomsky is notorious ] 

for his writings on language and ■™P* ’ 
mind ; and Sampson’s book Is part ™ “ 
of a two-volume critique of unaupp ’ 
Chomsky's social, political and psy- JJ™ 1 
chological views and titeir relation 
to his language theory. To validate ' ■ • ' 

th«r absurd claim Gaidar and “"V ® 
Smith then insult dtese scholars as f“ c " B 
.having done no research m these 

fields. .... ■ m. Wn 

I am accused of gratuitous 
Latin! sms ”. This can only refer 
ta "reocentrlc surrogationnhsm ’, " 

whioh a reader of Professor HaiTls’s “™V- 
book would know to be his coinage, e i 

■not mine. .. . 

- Gazdar and. Smitb dismiss my “ “ w - 


Addison and Steele 


Ezra Pound and 
‘The Cantos’ 

Sir, — A. D. Moody is right to 


by Kodfily, and in particular letters argue (August 15) that The Crntos, 
Sir, — The hostility which Infiltrates written on his behalf by Mrs Emma “ iu their main motdve and effect. 
Keith Walker's recent review (July Kodfily or myself. *»'e o* 1 tn* s* 1 *® humanity and 

25) of Addison and Steele: The if by any chance letters contain democracy’’. On its simplest level 
Critical Heritage depends for much underfilling, could the owners Pound's work records the light to 
of its temper on bias — towards die please Indlcnte whether or not the preserve the individual human 
subject (especially Addison) and rhe underlining Is Kodfily's. I should spirit. Pound’s loss of control ilur- 
concept o€ the volume. But the re- a i so ijko to know the exact address i«g die Second world War should 
viewer’s arguments are also inter- 0 f t he letter and, if possible, the not be allowed to obscure the valuo 
wo veil with errors of fact, calculated date. Lastly I shnu Id appreciate any of his political dunking as ex- 


unsupported assertions. 


rerybody 
when it 


In the ddrd paragraph. Mr Walker 
makes die statement : Everybody 

. . , read \The Spectator j when it 
came out three times a week . . . 
Such a basic disregard for (or is It 
ignorence of ?) literary fact must 
almost Immediately throw doubt on 
Mr Walker’s critical perceptions. 

Equally erosive of confidence in 
his knowledge is an adjoining asser- 
tion! : “Hie works they wrote apart 
from each other are forgotten, and 
In so far as they are remembered 
at aW. It is by their joint mdeav- 


Sir, — Professor 


ambiguities, quotations without con- material relating to Kodfily's music pressed In the Jefferson and Adams 

text or acknowledged source, and — manuscripts, photographs, pro- Cantos, and finally, in Thrones, 

■ - [paper articles, notes, where he Braces the slow evolution 

of political liberties, through the 
(ROLTA KODALY. snuggle of St Anselm against the 

Kodaly kflrond li ai;bihrary power of the tbronm 

whidi leads to Sir Edward Coke's 
fight for thc rights of the individual 
j , ■ ’ through the principle riia't the coni- 

!0 3llU I IIC mon law is above me king. “ Law's 

t aim is against coercion” (Caivto 

World W2F XCVD. It needs to be pointed out 

TT.Uliu TT that the political thought at (he 

sor Hugh Trevor- root of The Cantos represents an 


grammes,' newspaper articles, notes, 
uooks, etc. 

SAROLTA KODALY. 
Budapest, Kodaly kSrond li 
H-1062. 

Franco and the 
Second World War 


Roper (July 25) was unfortunate in attempt to restore the Anglo-Saxon 
using Franco’s non-entry Into the heritage; it la against 'unlimited 
Second World War In October 1940 sovereignly, and therefore, despite 

Pounds admiration tor Mussolini; 


reference? to Po-pper, Lorenz, etc, as 
Ircelovent,- quite unaware that they 
concern authors discussed, even 
invoked as authorities, in the books 
reviewed.. 

Only ignorance of Sampson’s cen- 
• trai argument against Chomsky 
(which seeks to drive a wedge 
between, syntax and semantics) 
"Could inspire criticism of my state- 
ment of the obvious; that syntax 
■■has a semantic function, like all 
else in language; 

Gazdar and Smith , object to the 
mention of Sociobiology. With good 
.treason: it is tho cyfl name for a 
..jumble of misconceptions about 
evolution, behaviour and in tel l 1- 
, gence which they comically oxem*. 
,'pltfy lit thoir irt ability to distin- 
guish between language and- bird- 
hdrgui 


at aW. it is by their joint Hides v- Secon d world War in October 1940 sovereignty, and therefore, despdtc 
ours on Thc Tatler and Thc Spccta- an illustration of his " hypotltcti- Pound's admiration for Mussolini, 
tor ”. Not only does he derogate the cal accidents ” that could have fiindrtmentelLy anti-fascasl, 
indisputable reputation of the changed the outcome of the . A. D. Moody Iswroiigin dennfy 
periodicals (not even mentioning -trugpie He writes ■ . «*R Mussolini as “ Ben ” in the, lines 

The Guardian), but by airy omission F ranco agreed to allow an “j Kemarkodtan: belter keen' dm 


The Guardian), but by airy omission 
dismisses the innovative Influence of 
Steele's comedies so ably edited by 
Shirley Strum Kenny, the remark- 
able popularity of Cnto. documented 
by Donald Bond, The Freeholder re- 
cently edited by James Lcheuy. and 
several pieces of wcfti-kndwn miscel- 
laneous writing. (We say nothing of 


the present blogiaphica! interest in 
Addison and Steele, or Steele and 
Addison, as Mr Walker would pre- 
fer-) . . ’ 


ecic, oi oioom «“»■ 

Walker would pro- 


Bboiit The ,-evlaww is for more Intent 
Pn undermining Addison than 
JKl"; ■ Steele, mid die result is on often 
“W 1 *! irrelevant confusion between UiO 
biographical and the' literary. 
Wit limit evidence, be is pleased to 
call Addison “ furtive " m contra- 


guis.ii uetween language ana- i»ra- biographical and the Hilary, searcti and in 
song, and -in their gullible accep-. evidence, bo is pleased to facte, rather 

"tanco of .Chomsky's biological fea> CA i] Addison “ furtive " hi contra- throurii tflie eli 
•tasy that syntax is genetically, distinction to Steele’s '* open ’’-ness. Carr hna calle 
determined. -Harris and Sampson H .iq.c h’ e account for ‘ the been school of 
also. lean this way- at times, yet gu b rose deal inns with liar- emotion "j-Franco did not say “ No *’ 

they come much closer than most . 17J0 ? Moreover. Mr Walker if) .Hitler el HwuMye; nor is there 

linguists to a genuine evolutionary JL understand why Popo’s any acceptable evidence in show thai 

•approach to. language 1 theory, a .jj.... ij nes — Miying the most Hie odds were favourable to a sue-- 

theme I soiught to develop. That fwn ^ liai . i n English ftteraturo— are cessful attack on the Rock. At 

iGazdar and Snitli could not follow [^Treproduced in a volume whose Hendoye, -Fran 
fthe argument should by now occa- 8pdce ]j m }tatio*is are early ex- protocol belwe 
ston no siHprJse. .... plained by B. C. Soudiam, the and Spain, date 

. ; All in all, both the tone and con- fe/tihnr. In fact, the stated in Dart • 


EtruBr>lf> He write* ■ . mg Mussolini r« w Ben " in the lines, 

rt Hld Franco agreed to allow an “ R^kod „ Ben : belter keen Out 
assault on Gibraltar that assault t" e Jews. ■ . , The quota lion is from 

. . . would probably have been ... _ — 

successful. ... I cannot but think __ 

that if General Franco, at Hen- L fr/vrWH <1 

daye on October 23, 1940. had JL/ V d V ill 

sirbstituted one monosyllable for _ • n a l 

anothet 1 — If Instead ' of “no" he AT li inflllC!,h 

iwd said." Yes our world would UJ XL#I4 kiI«jU1 j 

be quUo different: die present, - • 
the future and the past would be 
quite different, ; . Tile Geniinn 
victory would riten be ... 

' ascribed; . . . • ' ' , 

As is' well known by all -those ' 
who have spent their time' in re- ’ 
searcti and interpretation of the ( 
facte, rather than day dr earning . 
throurii Hie clue see of what E. H- 
Corr hns ' coiled the “ miglu-liave- 
hecn school of tlioiight-^-or rulher ' . 


The Powys 
Brothers 

Sir, — In answer lo T. J. Diifty’s 
Olijccilulis (Ltners, August 22) in 
my remarks about the Powys 
brothers 111 my review nf Rc-limla 
Iluni-frcy’s -Reco/fectionx of the 
Powys Brothers (August 1). may £ 
say. that; in listing "moral philo- 
sopher” among John Cow per 
Powys’s many avocations I intended 
no im plication that this was his 
profession. That he was an ttiniueur 
moral philosopher m-ust siirely.he 
clear to anyone who reads The Art 
of Happiness, let alone ids many 
other essays on .similar themes. 

As for my omitting to mention 
that when T. -F. Powys left Suffolk 
to spend the rest of his life in 
Dorset lie did not s|>end all of that 
time in the same place In Dorset, 
that really does scent to be neither 
here nor rliore. The description of 
his 'house Beth Cur as “ a- hideous 
red-brick box with ugly windows ” 
was of course David Garnett's,' not 
ndne. 

Mr Diffey correctly spoiled >h«i 
inaccuracy' in the sentence, “John 
Cowper Powys miciit the loreer 
part . of most yeoas between 1933 
und 1963 in • America This was a 

misreading somewhere along the 
Hue between pen and prim. ] hud 
■ written “ between the ages of 33 
and 63” (a fact which 1 had taken 
from page twenty-five of the book 
under 'review)- . f am glad lb cor- 
rect this error. ' 

ISABEL COLF.GATE. 

Midford Castle, path DA2 7 DU. 


Everyman’s Book 
of English Love Poems 


cannot understand why Pope s 
AtHcus lines— HM*v»ng the most 
familiar in English literature-- are 



not reproduced in a volume whoso Hendnya, -Franco signed a secret 


space 

plained 

General 


limitations are early ex- 
by B. C. Soutliam, the 
Editor. In fact, the 


■ General Editor. in raci, me 

i^-%. S tter ca v ep'y, ■ e,ld Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot (including - 
^support to Dr Sampson's tail coil- th p e Mtlcus Hne numbers) is 

that Hieofetlcal JliwuJsHcs ' a ]( u ded to and discussed at least 
.today is an “gegdemic hoax 1 * > per-. 

' petrated in “ the ' Vfested interests ' f . , ^hors for 

of a profession" to which Messrs M Walket fautts the edltws for 

Gazdar.and Smith so pearly belong. . s^augely addSmK 

. I, by contrast, suggested the discs- pointed a P usi<>a to rtl " ddl ,“ n ? 

■■SssfjJg Vj; 

ffi a ^ e ma ^le“" SteeFe’s’ 11 " pointed M.- Mil 


ex- protocol between Germany, Italy 
the and Spain, dated October 23, which 
the stated in part : 

in*- ■ In fulfilment of her obligations 
as an ally, Spain will intervene 
«st i n the present war of the Axis 
Powers against England after they 
for have provided her with the mili- 


tary support necessary for her 
preparedness, at a time to be sot 
by common agreement of the 


Mve, Qemm hmiii uum invLo vuysiuu , v -j , jv- * jji,. ■ . 

and ‘ pseudo-scientific pretentious- * ndMd * Bt i^ d ™ n Sn ■ 

" ness, and make contact with what homosexual^ or~if „ wa WlgJ 
Kane- once railed “ the salutai v Steele 8 . pointed alluaion still 


bathos of experience 
■ T. P. WALDROH. 

. • Faculty of Modem .and Medieval 
"Languages, University of Cambridge. 


further — that he lusted after 
“ Youths of .about Fifteen, stark 
naked." ? Steele himself treads 
water on this one when he protests 
that he wishes “ ta avoid the least 
Appearance of Personal Refiec- 


tnree powers, Utkina Into account 
military preparations to . be 
decided 1 upon.. Germany will 
rfaitt econothic aid to Spain by 
supplying her with food and raw 
materials. ... In addition to the 
reincorporaliqn .of Gibraltar into 
Spain, the Axis Powers state that 
they ore ready to see to it . . . 
that 8paln recoivos territories in 
Africa to the same extent that 
France can bc compensated. . * . 
In view of Franco's conditions. 


- ^MndaniP Bfiv^rv’ ' titan**. His remark caters -to an which were not dictated by his 
... 1VI4Q4IUC pUYdry audience who need the relief of historical free will", but by the 


Edited by JOHN HADF1ELD 

This superb, distinctive anthology of over 400 poems pro- 
vides a larger representative selection of English lqve poetry . 
than any other that is currently available. Edited by one of 
■ the country's foremost anthologists, this book has something 
to delight everyone, encompassing a subject of abiding ■ 
interest to all ages. £7.95. 

_ ' DENT 

— — ■ — — — .. ... . 

Reminiscences of Los Algmos^ 

1943 - 1945 

Edited by 

LAWRENCE BADASH, JOSEPH 0,H I RSCH FELDER, 

HERBERT P.BROIDA 
1080, xxi + 188 pp. 

Cloth D1|, BO.- / US $ 26.50 ' ISBN 90-277-1 007-X 

Paper D«. 20,-/ US f 0-95 JSBN 00-277-1098-8 


of HUlladon in. a ratbw dry «change h^rjcal which he found Th[g yo ( ume doOs not give a scientific analysis of hOWthi b«nb W»a 

An .on how best to preserve a public himsolf, Hitler, not able to offend Vj MoWiiar Hmae it ntiar nn onntnMt (at luritur WMOeni flor a 

aaainst the horrors that follow the P6iam and Vichy France, thought • made, neither does it oiler Bf1 apolpay TOT (HKHCar Weapons nor. a 


Sir— Anita Brookner** review of WU Hatton in a rattier dry exenango nistoricai rewtiy in,wni« 
on " m on how but to P [«orve » pubHc himsolf, H Uer; not sbie 
English Governess (Aunust 8) sue- against the horrors that follow the Pdtain and Vichy France, thought 
'goafs * .Sn’ lo a pVswU fn SSidonment. of a “mixed govern- It bmtor not lo actept Franco's 
Mqdame Boimru Sat has puizlcd mdnt". the basis of English const!- offer, for neither was Hitler * free 
me for years and provides,- at the tut lone lily. ' ■ 1 egent. ■ . . ' .... 

same time a splendid example of And what will Mr . Walker moke Rwnfin Serrano Suiter, from 
bow acquaintance with one for-eig- of Pope’s dark insinuation to whose recent book Mentortas I 
ner (in this case Miss Julia Her- Joseph Spence that Addison and have copied the 'documentary words 

j f — _ — tJiA nroof 1 ■twimanlvAi* Qtnola • urnffl . nltn J' tthnun d!cj\ uirnti 


ner (In this caw Miss Julie Her- Jefieprt Spence tn&i Aaa\&on ana have copied uie necumenury woros 
bert) can beget a stereotyped image &he great womanizer Steele: were cited- above, also Wrote on 'this 
■of the alien nation as a whole. engaged hi unnatural, probably matter: “Franco i bought rhat with- 
’ '.‘Emma- Is shown into Maitre Gull-, deviant, behaviour? Ibis debate out the compensation of those ter- 
toumin’s dii’iin&rooni; where, we are about Addison's sexuality has. been rltorles in Africa, «n impoverished 



.'|W tojpwgntM. : Gorman rrahrie- 
‘ tW! i for, example, have -occasionally 


LHJLiAN m. iBDOGM. 
Providence, Abode Island, USA* 


faer kod Hiller ati^ded to glto-^rb-j 

■posiilone fornsulated by •' 8 pew , 1 


Blprifioatlon of iharrii ' Instead, It tolls abdut Ulg experience* of 
some of the people who Hvod at Los Alamos dur&ig those frenzied 
years. Through ihesa 10 remlniscences/lhe ie^der IS >hown a s'de 
of Lps Alamos which has never heart recounted to affectionately. 
Written without undue sentimentality, the stories unfold the secret 
lives, morale and nationalism of the Los Alamos people, their fears 
and hopes; and reveals their emotions' and thinking, encountered 
from; thd heights of their professional successes fight down to the 
humdrum of their daily lives. 

,/xjv p* Reid®! pu'blWiliifl Compefty v. 
fMw >.Hpi »o)< 17/^qOAA Dprdf&Jit, Hqlland, 

460 0Wrb«by SiiiHlnfihami ; ; t . s ;• ► 
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Gay, straight and grim 


By Paul Bailey 


iv.ili\ tli«’y air Friv f«» piv^ciU 
lilt* Hillside wiii'lii ,i iieaer nl 


JIDIWDND WIIITK : 

Stales of Desire 
Travels in Gay America 

336pp. Andre Deutsch. £5.95. 
U 233 97301 X 


vvliii ivito involved felt a 
v, v door i iAr 


Ul’IV MlU-llitn. dl>ft « V3 a, ll 

ban is-1 1 imici rancor 1 Q L hs Jjjl[ 

• MM| - «• iv.v -to be lZ&t\ 
sinne ilisiiessed .yniSn^ 


I was living in America when Anita • • 

Brvanr. a inniiiAnrA uMplifnr nf T.|»k cml 


nuL to apSSiacl'as u°nS nf "mi!!!™ [£^‘''‘‘.'1 i''"' ‘ im'v 

£n " ,l . ll :' , ’ Ey " u " i cxpL-ru'iicLMi^ i.y Siwu^'K' s“" ,wJ:: 

rn°K. L .!h! t0,, ‘* l d*' r tlieir feelings LlniL hnninsi-.vmils wen- lu-rlVrilv d 
luinan being J* m 1111 r.il but tvlin are casti- right so I „s ihev i ill 

fp.ni- Hint .. Cl tCd IV Slide v iv]w»n r J . Mill 


i huh fBe,in V were m-rfisrin 

J* 1 1 nalllr 4 1 ,Mlt . whnnre casli- right s» I « s t l„. v . 

Riiti.d by society when they try in form in ih<. *iiw.i 1 * . 


Bryant 
are kni 


campaign against male homosexuals irntsqnerac 
in Dade . County. Florida., In jthe n light tern 
spring or 1977, Bryant and her fol- then be 
lowers, united under the banner would los 
• • . , ve Children ”, convinced tlie hroiliers 1 
Citizens of that clean, ivell-liclued cnmciysin. 
1 > 1 hcc that they hud several devils . ‘ . 

f n their midst— In tlieir schools, to 1{ bd,,, . m . , , d 
be precise. As a result of Bryant’s u Ha . ms . 
efforts, an ordinance which granted Ho ,s a ,. sl 
homosexual men and women certain *W«t i«t 

basic ri-pf^dmiic .... dividualiiv 


iillL-lligeiilsia. 


I.,, , . ” I I *1 AM I’, II |S |||,| 

Imt ■l.wnihu- 


Eugena.Oregon" 'VVjdlitB, Kansas rtSJ "SWS Sl dly “«,MT3 Sfaso “.V isi '.' I!™' 

end St Paul, Minnesota. Goodstein, iidio publishes The Advo- ife.” f „f ls „° j", tile Kfest dktHct “i' 1 ‘Sn h ' 

iii^l 

s -ss« immm mmm. 


. those Isordes of limp-wristed peda- 

had spoken it seemed, T l S, Cnstl 'o Street group is n wero,- cnspiaymu rnetr 

tiifis. V Hi ■ lnstruc ' C 'kP§‘ ? eir rela ' T, “ y . l, ° not not ! d to flex imngipary bnll with hh.. 1 " V ,ey ' Vi,,u •’» 

tnme i °»d t1Qn f ln P s a ,? e brief, they don’t muscles. y ull * !!!"* flini - Tim aria prnirednl 

Ilmita S l 1 ®mo2ing ’ J V0l ‘* c ° ut bye off \relfare, tiiey wd n m„j i«uu i bccnmmg mine explicitly ol>Ki'en.> us 

F «ber’ s S«ne out like, teenagers, thej at S £!^ ft * h i s 

eu (lured. I lie wi>rd« *• i.... 


re-^Hhoir rela" They^do nm^noqd to^ox^iiSpSly baR with *j* 


far sfFSaW 

Jgs*aS!&SlS 


hang out like teenagers, they 
drink trio much, they take too 

3SK S rl,ss * E,!oy f "H- day and 
oigiir, ihejr are scattered— und of 


course rajljcol politically. They 
net like kids in a candy store 


net like kids in a candy store 
■ j.,', * 1 °Pi ,0Se ^e gay obsession 
" ,w i sex - Most gay men lmve tlieir 


|M»S;li|»1c* .Sclf dcsmSn^'i 
r *T.rri is II, nr I a inoZi 5 . ■ 
siipucisr a L - or i,i I,, ^ • 

lb'll n , u Wj,.; ,»t list £SBj ■- 

i 1110 * ; '*“i hiidcrsMnJlM 

lnnnuNCMMls. ill ur the 8 ■ 

days wnv Wmo . for JJj. ^ - 

tn,a, l.v j»Mified 'hi ml 3 • 

a^ei lion. Since bin 
Amlumy Blunt? »» * 
livstri i.i li i|S broken out \ 
tbtliu iihoni , liomosexiuh b 
t'lt t i'iinI worthy has been Lp 

the H tnid his recently (W 1 
of us reporters that KjJ " 
J’w'otuU'uri at the U .' 
nuMel in Bloomsbury — my 
I hey were young and haifa,. ' 
ilio iisu.il flabby Fleet Strati 
in ilie Suniluv Expreu &k „ 
huiiii has desrnbed a disiiejd , . 
living writer as a ” nancy”, urf ., 
miiiii favoured by tlio bigotriL . 
.1 serums magazine, ihg , 
tnr, has seen fit io pi . 

twik'le, by Kichard Ida ; 
of iiiteq nailed odioujnw, i a 
winy It the s at i list corapeiwii .. 

liuigdastm,' relmioiBhip bn . 
Benjamin llilcten and Peter fa 
ti> ine ami-sdinitisin of RIdz ; , 

\V uglier. Bi i urn's music bfT 
ilmuni'.lii'd fni" Mr 1 Jngraim air • 
result «f his discovery thti &i| 


o“j mive uneir 

them b , y cocks. 


WIST- '^ vefa «* '.ill. p*»™ for ten miUSofK: 

; ft? t,,ey desJ 8n the rest of the 

2SS*Ana: ; . ^«S? S2^? W; 


dral, W i,h oSLSu 


innn doesn t say T love that build- mu} II,! Si. k ° f , ,lmsp ,xtvn 
mg. Iiu says I like it. Don't talk In iI.m !, i . >>■«-*«■' lives 

'VI 111 your hands. ..." ii« a i- 0 ,, r m 1 ., 1 K ,i' v.nivr slate 

lold ine that I should never wuur three 11 S. 1 l‘ v * d In, 

uwMMivnu'li, smoke u cigarette, suicide^ ^ *"*’ <*'«|Mriii 

nii 1 ” ,t those wero th.d - i ,7T ,ll,w **y niauuil nivu m 

ol .sissy , hlnn. fam.huvo jiocket f In <***)«» uinI nul v 

•C.riMNMl iiuslitiiid a, id ' ii.uhii 


then of 7i, C0 “ rd 1,01 known . ^ ll> , J ^ n P U|,t ' e ntlioni fur 

•ViV. ,i . 7 ,e success awafibiH L,. sox. "At whig f 

CnUSS , tIie j! sks ' “ ‘j ucs n * hpnlriiy 


pnini ", he 

f ' iiiiiniiht 


v.as gay. 

u G 'V ”, in fart, Is a writ 
lli it ten would never haw a 
allmil hiutsell, U fj iiotwh 
I care to use eltlier-fwwK 
oilier than jH'daii try. Lift ^ 
mid l.iige, n fairly glia kw 
for i-viM vbmlv, and itw Hi 
" K-‘y " and “ MifliBht s ' lid l 
iiiviali/e wJt.il should 


H minin’ iwi.h ... 

• until i, s Still, I uiwirffi! 

ill.- wo, it is u^etl, an 


witch liit/u]. 


« ■** 

of hi, 




:i«aass3s. r;“ ^ **«=? «rvaaw &% issaa 

/larvpIlriiTo ^ t 


,li*- word is u^ctl, an d • 

: -in ill new lonn- -taken is 
in « hr hiiijptiigc*. lidmuni >io 
MVi ii vimriihfiiily and 
sviih no u|iohigies fur it* liw** 1 
It (uiiiiiiiis a gu-ai; deal of 
Don utnnit life in Aaw 
alomi tlina> hundred! ef P 
mid drcriit Iminaq belaA " 
aie Miiviviug, hi the («* * 

‘i ii pm Mil inn 4 i,d inttltfW ; 

One fiiml, niggling . 

Whim i rfen rp , ine bigflW * ; 

' Imnhipholh-i ”, who P"®* 
Jio.monhi.bU ”, hut doeirt "M! 
ldiohia 11 niean *' frar of the «■* ' ’ 
It is u fear, a morbid ««1 
f«ir. Of difference, of ’l 
from an obligatory nora, i» 
IMmple buffer from. They «< ■ 
tntly (limmibhedi «• p 
diniiiiifcliers. 


him 

: SalT&e cltv f? vound them in ... __ _ „ 


* 

.■S°3ie mSorfV o f f t PI>arent T0M «A»TRBB : 
itt’ ; ?$ S 'l^Whib calla Tom Crabtr « Teenager* 

• ...!??• s Gsded bv tile Ansel MiVhaoi 398on. Elm Tn. 


sff 5 “ slagtf *' «**» Jmiuea in 
that he fs a. necessary, or „ S hSS^ naAs You I ‘*' ■*. ft.S 


511 books on . To den 


ta general books on ^ To demonstrnto tbo validity of his 




tjpnal psychologist^ w* 

There is much quow . 

involving “ widi-iL WjhZ 
“ greasers H . One 
football "a real tun . 

sensitive these teenag«J*^ ■ , 
translate their utierP* m 
speech which could vS, 
sprung from Crabtree’s *•*,£. 
Which only goes to shew Aj 
r«Uy are, when you I*. : 

n»tm, a marvellous greuF « “ ; 
peuple", i . • •; 


■ J Harris « as White calls rom Crabtrce «« Teenagero- 

• ftfesfestsea : • tessff e<-^g*s 

idav 1 , ~ !LeHSwt ike .iSr-SLTf nS? -«A5S 


jSW«A«S^'^ «a 




'• '■Hart!?" ^ t ‘rJ % known » 

f J5 e departure t>f We rib. Ml* crJ? 
, ture ie-Thq Homosexual. 

• HM-Ha** . . 


psychoiogJic 
■„ H hi* stories 


i; I) 


secret £s that eavs 


Cr?b ' re? ' S ' pr - A * ! f. dS SSI £ JKn^gj- 


m- 


■VM 

If 

*1 ' 
r-j J 


,! SSSJ ^A riI »a§€ddop win “ Viole 

‘he gays .id cououer 7 » * 01 
■ M^mi eh ™ f ^ an *. »*°nlbe Later 

i : i ASS^the toirte' evli) - ^ « 
I ' ; t 1 * 8 “een won, mg too 

' '•- yS ‘ W * H “ quickened and will JaTer, “ 


&§&3&'S&BS5‘5£ 


jlomoxticuaUiu md ElNVi ( ^! , 
Edward Batchelor J»_ j*® , 
Tlie Pilgrim press. 132 W** i, 
hireer. New York, .NY : 

colfeciiiui of arilciet ■ 

nf hpmosexuiliry. H 1 

provide fcho Ceader wHh 

Mry re lour CM for . 


temer the question i. \ 

awful problem. I keen 
wind at school. My ponii- 
Wing down fast. I 

fitnll munll * . * , 


the debate on .ftiiHh«0nis»7 ^ 
provide the Ceader wHh 
Mry re lour Cm tor r ,* ne ir«j< ( . 
determination ?. nr JStt 
four main schools of 

— * UiUm (if. "Jut 


m-m 


aL 50 ?' Ca “ y hu help 

I JJSffW'M# 1 


four main schools of l h°' , 4 u ‘ 'jiart 
tiunal proscriptions ..of. *51 

Baa&'Sffl 

wrons. lvHTUisnmals ‘CSniw 1 ^,. 


■ • only have to rPa J j. n . Crabtree f e a rlesrTv mimiiAc ■’ 

• Propai-lv. .** HarvlI«-'!22!uS ,e *:-® 1 tf?.: ; Pf = the brijade^S 


although homosexual *&* $ 
wr/ing, homosexuals 
blamed for «hpir »«usl orient* ^, 
liuspries that alt sexuri 


end our rela. 


of their ^relgii 
■M f ipalW, th* WSSSmS 
- wbiriTWds tWrt 




y jk «? .sots’ a^iBBaKi 

ppln*,,-- Of -AJl7c 

■ to the educe- 


. are naibral *i*d, *«»d t wS**- 
. tbehr relative sucAgth* wd 

nesses* ■ 

' ‘il - I s 
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MILTON mid ROSE FRIEDMAN : 
Free to Choose 
A Personal Statement 


central government — replace it by breeds impniience and, as n result, in the 'areas of ediicaiioii, pensions, 
dciuiled plunning of the economy duinis Cur ilie cfl'icucy of favourite and medicine (developed^ in the 
in a hid to engineer n visionary nostrums tend to rise. A time like Choice in lVeI/«tre 1970 TEA 
iransfarmaiinn of society. Neither the present, in which the in cum- research report by Ralph Harris 


About a decade ago the political anticipated 


eden’s cauldron For rejuvenating come tax ”, 

e British economy. Once we turn to the goods bought 

The remarks which follow ex- l n ilie shops however, the uvgu- 
■ass the reflections of an cconom- merits depending on free cliuke are 


ICbCilLIHGI ■ t Ol LUC apitou WS uut ^ IIIUUID iiul UJJ 1 V IH UVIUC9 CbUUUIIIU. , . if .1 - . ■ I — . . .1 

erratic intrusion «auid alarm at the freedom of choice and offers the ?^ c t0 behove lliat significant social n consequent expansion _ in ihc 

unchecked growth of government best prospects for material enrich- improvement emi i^ult from 1m- ranpe of consumer goods is not a 

expenditures along with .a conca>- ment, as argued by Adani Smith in plemsnting the progiaoirne oe the. decisive social benefit for a number 

mitant growth in the popularity of 1776, it also' acls to promote poll- radical conservatives as Jt appears, of reasons. 

: i i t , 1 r.. env In tlw» manv nub icattons DUt . ■_ -i_ _ 


errect over time oi ine topituiuy one io onset me outer 7 * L i,i iii. j r r. . ' the proiiteratton ot oranus ana 

and sophistication of the economic . i ntei . ril i nflrt n f t i ie «cnnnmle t ??. re m ych likelihood of its mo j e y s can renc ii a level beyond 

and political doctrines of this New pjjjjnsnnUy 0 f Fiiedmar* and Havek riding objective, reduction In gov- TOO re bewilderment than 

Right— or oF the group we may con- “^mon doc7nne among f srnment P. owe C , a . nd S S‘ satisfaction Is created. Consumer 

veniemly refer to as the radical J” «olt is ncrease in individual freedom resMrcll notwithstanding, the cost 

conservatives. mfflafSi an bemH reallied *” lhe n I e , or I _ future ? of making a Judicious choice rises 

I am aware of the licence automata ie^ulatm nf ?ha nver aS Though noth ng could be more w j th t h Q range of substitutes on 

Incurr ed in adapting this label. But iSrnic actfviS of a col^t^ one t0 „P lcal ltt Br,tain than tl,e *l! ies p on the market. It is simply not pqs- 

anvotherwouldbeat least ns mis- SeSi wants IrKo refatJon’wlh of monetary measures, conceived aa Blb i a to learn from experience m 

BSTbHS.in mind th« In avL'fabfe rest%ce? threujh^a C 

5 WMM&z 

economic and social disadvantages emphasize, however, that the effi- 1° mm, P ? a ,-i ,9 wl, icSiasanhSt fl °” yeai , l ° . 

l n R.Mi.m ,h* uinrH a L.- _* j.. j.i 00 nlOlietBI ISIS WlllCn 11B5 ail UUL M nr . n „ flF B ln*-n a nartnn U ivflt 


lectually pro 
conservative 
source of t 
the polltica 
prize-winner 


orize-winner Milton Friedman 77 . — -jr. nave prevailed since ine w/us. inua t0 t fron j neighbourhood friends 

whose recent book, Free to Choore Although opposed to monopolies both the extent of rhe un employ- j n a f om |n #r community and seek 
f written in collaboration witli his 5*?^ cartels, Eiiodman and other ment 0,,tl the extent of the duration j es8 congQn i a i work elsewhere. By 
_.jr. ti \ !« Chicaen ccoiiaini.u« tin Tint Favour necessary to reduce tile, rate of A V , flMe i nn rniiciimm* nilvuiiinaci 


f written in collaboration witli his and cartels, Friodman and other me nt ana tne extent or rue duration j css congQt1 i a i wor fe elsewhere. By 

wife Rose) was prepared in Chicago economists do not favour necessary to reduce tlie rat0 extension, the consumer ad vuiudrcs 

America in conjunction with a anti-monopoly legislation since it inf)atio1 ' a s °h^! b sneculaiion il ‘ , ®i'i ,nlinnu l. exL'h.mge 

Public Broadcasting System tele- places more power in bureaucratic ^“ e f, S u v a c^ntrv where Tn - dmi , nish ““ ord, " R •“ «! ,c . P; l,l ? r “ 
vision series of Lhe same title. Til hands. Nor do they favour regnla- “Jj™® J" « .hSunntl ihfn^ nf of deninnd bee nines subject in un- 
important ways this new top-seller tory agencies since such bodies tend H* 1 ®"®* f , n ‘ V® iiSS ‘ aiiVl wliero pulse a,,d fashit.u. Certainly it is 
is a nonulnr version of the more to become the pawns of tho industry hie is still pmvasivo ana wiicro nQt p 05S j|jle to establish a pro* 
fastidious but no less cogently putatively being regulated. Far more or 8nnlzeil labour, Insensitive by 8UMp tioii in fuvoiir of freer intdr- 
arEued siaieme.it of his vie « effective in comhatlng monopolistic »° w lo SW** *»'. *• n “ l,0 ". R i natlinaT trade when account la 
el nbora tad’ 1^ Fried mail’s Cnp/ tlilLm growtl., they .believe 'would 1e the “"f , “ C *? teken of the cenlinu.l rlelte end 

nnd Freedom (19G2), views that removal of incidental government H™ 08 ™ 1 n « cosls homo by workers mid pro- 

fcMKA* OTliisriai: 

vS2 i? 1977 he tauW and nufr can , d by 1 csLricUng the public alarm, but there is nothing fa j r compotitlon " is not always to 

Ed tlie buik Sf l fib pnTcessI ona 1 SXl^ of Wrii “53^. L c.ivmS^ Z it bC aUl,bulcd t0 *** Md myopia, 
work while at tho same time sci . va ti v es This belief is of a piece must cnntemnorunf nnlhicnl re- Thorn is. none tho less, a ennsen- 

Immersing himself in and develop- ,. h t i 1Q i.. hrond oconomic nhilo* nlltlos— Lliat can assure the covoru- 8 l ls nn ? nn B. r . B< U a,d consotviiliyea 


clear position. Fnlir.htenc-d wlf- 
iiiteicst upparOLillv fuvimrs ii coil- 
Liiiuuiib and niussivv inflow of 
long-term capital into the host 
country. Such nn inflow ncis t« l.iisu 
per capim “ real ” income, turns t lie 
terms nf trade in iis fnvmir, und 
lowers tlie retuni on capital. But 
synnnctricnl reasoning dues not 
appear to favour a continuous und 
massive inflow nf labour since, 
broadly spanking (unless there Imp- 
lien to be significant overall econo* 
mics of scale, which are unlikely in 
advanced industrial countries), it 
acts to depress per capita “ real ” 
income, to turn the tonus of trade 
agninst tho host country, mid to 
lower “reul" wages. Moreover, at 
a time when illegal immigration 
front poor to rich countries is be- 
coming one of the touchier domestic 
and international issues, it is becom- 
ing painfully evident that a sustained 
net immigrant inflow not only adds 
to the congestion and disainenity in 
town and city but assumes a threat 
to cultural identity, aggravates com* 
munity resentments, taxes the 
ingenuity and patience of the police, 
and deflects the political resources 
of tho nation. 

With such considerations in mind, 
Enoch Powell, who is certainly per- 
sona grata among radical conserva- 
tives, has consistently opposed mass 
migration into Britain. For the Chi* 
cago School, in contrast, pragmatic 
considerations give way to doctrinal 
ones. Invoking a number of restric- 
tive suppositions, economists may 
conclude that unhindered migra- 
tion of labour raises world Income. 
And by transcending the bounds of 
mere national interest, Friedman 
would extend the principle of equal- 
ity of opportunity to encompass un- 
trammelled freedom of movement 
for every citizen of tho plunet. Pro- 
vided only that they were not elig- 
ible for welfare, lie would favour 
the removal of all restrictions on 
immigration into the United States. 

Be that as it may, it lx when per- 
sons arc regarded nut only us con- 
sumers mul workers but also ns citi- 
zens who are sub merged in uii in- 
creasingly mail- made environment 
that the hope of expanding individ- 
ual choice by tho simple expedient 
of enlarging the nrcu of tha market 
seems to bo foredoomed. Fur what- 
' over additional choice mny be 


gleaned from a larger murker is 
likely to he Htvmnpotl by lhe trend 
towards a reduction in the choice of 


countries. 


the lucidity of his writings ana s 
teaching, created countless disciples B 
to spread the gospel according to - 
“ The Chicago School ” throughout 
the Western .world. 

Closely associated with the eco- 
nomic philosophy of. the - Chicago 
School is tliat of a no less calibrated 
Nobel prize-winner, Friedrich 
Hayek, who -taught at the same uni- 
versity from 1951. His classic mono- 
graph, The Road 1 to Serfdom (1944), 
criticized the -misguided idealism in 
Britain- during the war years which 
argued .fop j a continuation of the 1 
existing government *i machinery, 
harnessing all the resources of the 
nation, so as to realize in. the peace 
to' follow the priorities of a just 
society. A political polemic it niav. 
have been, but it was also a work 
of scholarship.! and an illuminating 
, exposition of the ways through 
: which' socialist planning unavoidably; 
encroaches oh the freedom of the' 
Individual." 

.. According to the Friedman-Hoyek 
school of thought, the. liberty which 


No Problem 


demands eternal vigilance Jq the 
liberty of the individual against in- 
sidious forms of trespass by r the 
state. For, aa with Lord - Acton, . 
from whom they may xlaim intelloct- 
. ual descent, liberty is their -god- 
’ dess, not social justice. Although 
liberty does not exclude good 
government, its preservation re- 
quires a ' constitutional . balance of 
power which subjects every 
, authority to . the law. . Inevitably, 
then, Friedman arpd ; Hayek reject 
•. socialism, finch'; its. exponent j, con-; 

tepiptiudus of the ranch an Wm of tlte 
; ; . ihatkOC wotild— -by ' . conferring 
> , , , .ri^tuaply iiqi^ed ! ppwjef e f 1 oq , thq, , 


Take me, for example, I am on ordinary man, 
used to the (mi ning sun's imextiuguishab/e light, 
aware that despite night it stiZI burns, 
aware of stars' names and the passing of time ; 
in my hand I can hold the money to pop the rent 
■of the milk taken from the step, can feed the cat. 

. At the weekend I am able, toith calculated expense of energy, 

.to' mow the lawn or build the children's see-saw.' 

1 demand recognition from my Sunday newspaper 
which functions in my name to express to governments my require- 
ments. 

J hold close the morals of my forefathers 

safe in the unquestioned specifications they laid for my conduct, 

Each day , I am roused by a tinkling bell, 

Which saves me from late arrival at work 
• and the unnecessary inconvenience my late arrival would cause 
my superiors. In the evening I will Join the stagnant queue 
to free the city from its framework of servants. 

We extend in rumbling silence along (hin designated Hpes. ■■ 

An ordinary mim, I know the value of a two-week break each year* 
Like like-minded people, f avoid tltp crowds '. ' i '» 

. J and rent a small vilta just north of a well-patronised port • . 

,■ so that we are bi easy reach of those necessary amenities^ 

I can be sure of a clean collar each day. 

. Like pilgrims, we have formulated this design and are provided 
' The thick wheels turn and the sun and moon change positions. ' 

What purpose to express discontent' ? It is the way. 


the physical and social environment, 
a reduction of choice (lint is lurgoly 
in u consequence, since tho turn of 
tho coni-ury, nf tho growth of what 
economists cull " spillovers « those 
unwanted slde-cffccis, incidental tn 
the loglilnmle production and use nf 
man-made goods, lliat ore familiar 
. to tlio public ns pollution, noise, 
congestion and other pervasive haz- 
ards and dlsndvuntnjws. 

Tlie rndlcnl conservative* are, oi 
course, amply aware of ilia public’s 
absorption with the phenomenal 
Increase in these spillovers over 
the past two decades since scarcely 
a day passes without some alarm- 
ing report about the discovery of 
an unsuspected hazard or the acci- 
dental escape of some- toxic gas. 
Taking their cue from the Chicago 
School, whoso views in this con- 
nection are well represented by the 
recent, literature In The ' Journal of 
Law and Economics, they draw 
heavily on the implications of pro- 
perty rights and an the concept of 
reorganization costs in comentung 
that, for ine most part, tho market 
can Indeed cope efficiently despite 
the Incidence of spillovers. 

Now some familiar, spillovers 
may be said to arise simply from 
, people's treating those natural 
resources that have become scarce 
—such as land, roads, or bodies of 


water, in a particular place or at 
a particular time— as If they ure 
still free goods. Yet by placing such 
scarce resources under exclusive 


they ure 
ring such 


ownership, a price or !* rent.’ Is 
chargod that ensures their economic 
Use, especially within a cbtppetiuve 
Muting* 

It Is not always, pqssifriu. however, 
to i price a scarce resource. Air con- 


•• - Kevin Porter 
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tinues to be used as a waste dump 
by industry and by the. public qven 
though it has a -scarcity value. Tn 
such cases, a reduction of industrial 
.activity, tne introduction : of ! anti- 
smoke devices, or the rezonSng of 
factories may appear - to confer a 
net economic benefit on 'society. 
But, observe the- Chicago. School 
writers, once- proper account: ■ is 
taken of these unavoidable re- 
organization enfts, implements! Sop 
of any Of the proposed pdlBitiftn-ro- 
VI V J'-'-T !• 'y' 1 ■’ • • 
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ducmg strategics is likely to inflict 
a net economic loss on society. 
Indued, from the logic of this pro- 
vidential consideration, there has 
been fabricated a presumption that 
ic>»i gnu izuiinn costs do indeed 
exceed the apparent benefits of 
"irtwlmi. pollution whenever the 
pullntioii Jn question is observed to 
remain imcurLailed. 

Comforting though such doctrine 
w tn the fraternity of radical con- 
servatives, it does not stand up to 
scrutiny. First of all, an extension 
OF property rights will not, of itself, 
suffice to prevent overuse of a 
Scarce resource. The oceans may be 
divided among nation states, and 
the exclusive rights to fish within 
an area auctioned by one govern - 
■“V another to a particular 
fishing fleet, yet the existence of a 
high, though not implausible, dis- 
count rate could bring about the 
extinction of the blue whale within 
a decade. More generally, the bigger 
the discount rate the faster the rata 
« exploitation of a natural re- 
source whether the resource is re- 
tiowable (like a forest) or not (like 
the earth's supply of oil), 
i Although this much is recognized 
by the market-oriented economist, 
his complacency is sustained by a 
t ! ,a . r rf ? e unchecked commer- 
cial exploitation of a finite resource 
over time tends to be economically 
fefficient, at least within a com- 
pehtive context. Apparently not all 
economists .are lyec. aware that the 
theoretical foundations of this piece 

havo i ' ecem,y 

j Second, the virtue most per- 
KESf claimed foe the market, 

■ individual choice, resides fn its 
ability to "decompose”, so to 
speak, what would otherwise be 

|SSS f 00 *’ or of fi° ods ' 

gunt-bads — packages that. for 
example,- could result from state 
peciee or popular vote— Into their 
constituent, ingredients, hinong 

JjjKfflj. al i d,e ST m | rkc i prices, the 
individual is then free to choose. It 

l"! ,eal,, !S ro regard environ- 

S i if a °' er! ln tWa light. 

Sink a .Person complains of 

JKfUr i°h^ °rr aft r no,4e * remarks 

about the impressive growth of 
travel opportunities are not to the 

E5K- °", r ind,ridual may have 
ipi]® ?°r the new facilities 
f/ f hJ fl !f 4* ,,erftl Public. And 
i, ■ dfl occasional! v to 
use them It is only because ho 
te.ilitiy tliit n-lierfier lie does so or 
nnk-i. M a :eS iii ,0 i; difference to the 
3S(V Z w ; JI1 hav6 '«* suffer. Cert*: 

^7 J. ,o inis not agreed to tlm 
provision of new travel omlnZ 

of ‘ nnfse 1 "i ■ an ^f fl ? r t,ie Increase 

Sf STLZr* 1139 1,0 **** 

••■In sum, he is compelled to ijfc e 

it 1 i U nr??«7i aV ‘ liIll W ily of lI,e Knud 
ft „ a J* r *co along with nn acconiiumv- 
PB .had. And Hie fact (hat If £ 1 
o»rt?ff h e,, ? l, Sb\ b« may 1 be- able to 
Hio disadvamago inflicted 
hpon him by incurring costs . for 
, thnt WAikots lend; albolE 
ft 1 1 2ife t . ly ’ 10 reflect -environmeri- 
gL dl "£“. .«■ » a<*y mo mem of 
• i over time) dad 

fSsi/fSft. significance of this 

llw L . radical., conservative 
S» b ! ° perceive is that TUtfrarf i? 

25m ?h * n<1S¥l { ua i choice arising 
SSffi. 11 ba.gcowth of spillovers is for- 
"Ml t&Q reduction 

sS&saK 

I 

w*ng me service provided.! the bail 

SfiS I ft ta^hai eafefa^fiKn-fe 
;tt“ e B d to, accept no Wmi 
4 ELk.&° Sovemment. Nor does the 
of Property rights, alter 

1 ^°r thtt-ihore signifi- 

wnt apf f iovers^lf - tlw riflhts tq 'an 

k* auctioned, 
iS? 1 oo^ih- .that industry 
1 M L - c °Uld putbid the 

«E8£«i#% 


i • ; Swalns^iiSaE^ffl: conclusion" 
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presumption of a balance of social 
advantage arising from the economic 
activities associated with them. This 
is particularly true when the train 
P l adverse consequences comes to 
light tardily so tiiaL by the time 
tlie worst is known and society 
realizes, say, that it was far better 
off prior to the introduction of the 
activity in question, it also realizes 
that it lias become too costly to 
return ro the status quo ante . 

Since the Second World War, 
moreover, a new type of spillover 
nas emerged, one (hut the market 
cannot be expected to cope with— 
nor has the economist anything 
useful to say about its control It 
arises from tlie rapid spread of new 
chemicals and synthetics, including 
those used hy industry mid directly 
by the public. About their long-niif 
eftects, singly or in combination, 
on the biosphere and more particu- 
larly on human health, We know 

H little. And since wo are hi the 
about their specific effects, wd 
ran have iio sensible notion of their 
probabilities. As for (huso cases 
about which scientists believe there 
Is at least so me basis For legitimate 
apprehension — Cor instance, the dis- 

?r£lSi oE . tlle Path’s ozone mantle, 
traceable in part to the popular 
use of fluorocarbons”, or the 
influence on the earth's climate of 
rising levels of carbon dioxide and 
waste heat — no solace can be had. 

Fourth, and no less important, 
are the repercussions over time of 
rhe changing products of technology 
on the institutions and hence on 
the -character and, ultimately, the 

Wlmi-h? ° f ‘ i Westeni civilization. 
Whethei such crucial and far- 
i caching consequences ought to be 
grouped under the umbrella term 
spillovers is, perhaps, an interesting 
Kwonomic question. .- But however 
resolved the Foct remains that they 
do not lend themselves to formed 
economic analysis. Nor do they 
Feature prominently on the agenda 
ot the indical conservatives. Yet in 
some a ik- lien misusing balance of 
well-being they surely outweigh the 


more mundane advantages that ara 
10 JIo«v from the bperntimi 
of fi ee markets. Comlnued- improve* 


transport and communion- m- ou , 
tio , for example, in^y culminate in hieli 
nothing more laudable, than an vSu 
acceleration of' lha pace of; life to aris! 

fon f AiS bordering on exhaust- gene 
J® 0 - . . A, ! d “ .succession oF much- *» 
hcniidvd kihiiiii-s.n-in» 'devices 
suiiiruig , ls rnwards' a push -hut (on 010 1 
' CiiuiKii be counted on to MIM,< 
cnhiincu tin: joy of living if only I 11 ! 1 ? 
JtCiiiise it eiiniiuntes npnort unities r il J 

fc' ,l,, 'r Jin i 0,ltaci Which urlso 
more c>. i. illy wheraver economic J. 1' 
conditions are such that direct 
t-miperann" aud imerniinglfnn with 
uhm members of the fcrnnmimiiv l"*® 1 ' 
ure iiiiiivnidiibiu. y Iiiey 

^rue rhusu udvoc.iiing an ax ion- ri-uu 
sum of tlie inuikot sector oE the oxo 
economy;. i lo uni claim that a well- indu 
functioning mnrket ig a IS 

SeirW 1 u S0 ,V al *'lfi.«»iller ? n2t H 

ilfi 1 . i«- *r Iho; spend lima stress, ticiil 
jP§ . !?* hmiiatinns ; for Instance siii-i 
it? 1 JS 6 ,J? lll, 'ket is wholly inSfffer! an 
out to the moral quality of tlia 1 ».F 
socieiy .it servos. It can sera J L 
slave economy as faltlifuUvo? ! 

Making it safe 


perhaps better, within on authori- 
tarian regime us within n democra- 
tic one. And though we may accept, 
oil Friedman's authority, dint 
"There is no inconsistency between 
a freemarkot system and the pursuit 
of broad social mid cultural goals " 
(Free to Choose, page MO), the 
claim cannot be pitched higher: 
for there is uu Jack of evidence in 
the modern world tn confirm the 
fact that a free murket lias mi 
noticeable tendency m diffuse guild 
taste or to maintain standards of 
excellence among the populuce. 
Tins sovereign institution, of itself 
offers no resistance to forces mak- 
ing for a descent into cultural bar- 
barity and mural degradation. 

We limy conclude tentatively that 
if we are concerned, in the main, 
with individual freedom of choke, 

« fortiori if we are coucurncd wiih 
the social good, It would be naive 
to place much hope in the eximii- 
sion of competitive markets. But 
is ..V reasonable to miticipato a sig- 
nlt leant expansion of the mnrket 
sector nr the expense of ihe public 
sector ot the economy, find if S n, 
would it entail some worthwhile in- 
crease in personal freedom ? 

Reflections on tho direction 
being taken by modern technology 
beget scepticism. Certainly, those 
innovations based on silicon chips, 
u ndci '°fd n 'i and on computer 
2 “ generally, which have 
multiplied the capacity for the 
IS™,, processing, organization, 
storage, and retrieval of informn- 
tion, act to extend the efficient 
size of the industrial, commercial, 
or government unit that can be 

thc U Jff^H C ° ntroiIad ‘ ■ In inci ’casing 
the effective economies of size, they 

m!?,t e c™?r 0 l , ' ea,:l, ° f govcr,; - 

S niU 5 tQ rfclnile<l and porsmiel 
information about mlHiong of chi- 
rails, nn opportunity ilmt no vein. 

fh5f' dtrr d i pr,VJt0 pgencios will 
find difficult to resist. Once it 

economically practical, ihe 
cieaiiun of a national dossier h ys- 

tiSuiJSi to justify ,2li- 

I2 ? 1 ' humanitarian gioimds, on 
medical grounds ond, above nil on 

K n 'V f , !l ' “rtiy. After all, " 
s ?f ,L ' ly is Peculiarly 
vulnerable to widespread disaster 


nr I c<»u aisaoter 
arising from human error, iienli- 
gcnco, blackmail and sabutage, 

**•., L? 5 .‘mpnitunt in this respect 
nto Uin>e mn uva turns cither of cun. 
Minier foulgetry Hut spoil tho 
SKT" otllers » w else nf i lulus, 

vatlLiv 1 T that P^hIucc n 

JSJISffif loxie wastes or of syu- 
i. l. 'kot enter Hie finui chain 
lloih kinds of liinov.iijon ci'i.ue now 

£SL l,a T.i!5 m !' ™>nir7, rf 

SSL, *J 10 community. 

nitai!. 3 } X 1 ,h °?» P«Nhic« a 

public ch*niiiii(| for govcriMiicnt 

i I'UiildtZrui and cnutrol. A lonlcal 
oxonipie is the unclear em'rgv 

tSSrer- !i a * lw dispose v,r 
largo .quantities of dungunius radio. 

HcukrT^u Vi pnr. 

nfirif ,|y . lucr il‘. Iv0 “eni ill 

illlc C international traffic. As nuch 

an industry grows at tho expense 
£ conventional sources, of power, 
Jhe > Vigilance necS? 

f s S^ ot ”” ° ,,!y loslrict IwrSG,,aI 
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thlriy-one-year-old Marie 8tow« 
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A loss obvious factor, tltou:;!i one 
that could be decisive, tending to 
promote government control is the 
social phenomenon we eupheniisii- 
cally refer to as “ permissive lies-. 

In the prologue (■» his excellent 
Capita/ i5/ii find the I’cimi.isivc 
Society (197.1). Samuel llrittan, uile 
nf the more articulate radical con- 
servatives, professes sympathy with 

the bracing hedonism nf || )C 

younger generation. N»t stirpris- 
iiigly, lie cone hides iluu th 0 | UMy 
experiments in living styles, made 
possible by the emergence uf the 
iiffliieiu society, would best lie 
fostered through a liberation uf the 
entrepreneurial spirit guided Iiv 
market forces. The restlessness of 
the young for an ambience nf 
greater freedom, their manifest 
impatience to discover and do their 
own thing " should, Brictan sug- 
gesrs, be directed against socialist 
planning, not against c.ipitulism. 

But the purniissivuiiess that is 
characteristic of the past two 
di-utdes in tlu. West is uni m he 
interpreted simply as the product 
of a spirited dissent by the yuuim 
m search of. new lifestyles, tlw 
Haunted eroticism of ilm permis- 
society i„ particular. Is , 10 
JR®™ *«» tho tip of the iceberg. 
The submerged tlinugh still visible 
PP7 of 11 is composed of threo 
Features: n decline in public respect 

whW. nC t ? n a ?r ep l ed l >,0 «dures upon 
which m the. last resort, ull forms 

de^nK° V a en, . ,, f communities must 
f dn “ Awards the sus- 
pension of norms nf propriety as i 
result , of which the nl.csVimt of 
13 proper and improper hi*, 
hoviour becomes iucreasinglv a 
5S«» oE mdividunl discretion ; and 

fragmentation T"[T 

ST. ™?, W r™ h a,, - v 

t>^ C i' ?” tho face of thing.;, Uiis 
poimlss've society is a 1 m, J * vv i- 

mn wL dBVl l 0| ? nu :|l*. whereby t he 
modern technically .Mipltisticaird 
economy, under a lonstau S 
lonal compulsion to uvp.ind. iSl 

if iiX^taT Vur , lh « OKpm,sV,m 
of ninricrn Industry de|>eitds duvctlv 

artrS” and the appe* 

i oi?Jh S°f C0 .!l l,Um Untl pi,l>liv ' ““ as 

to enable it to engorge a growiii/' 
vohnne and variety 2 
Clearly, n public whose appetite is 
restrained l»y esublishetl S of 
propriety or traditional muioiis nr 
tiune will not serve. The ideil 
JjJ jiJj r i L ,,< , Ml< T u mth'itry must !w 

insutiiihle l pcomisnuuiv and 

^*2 T. - th ® ‘1‘iuHties /nn- ,- v v,-/. 
fence of the pormissivu airieiv for 

?s ta« ty / ln , ,V,,ilh ■‘m'-vil.i.ig^;' 

nV&'rfl'i “ 111 

4i To where does this ten.|> * new 

slSS 0 hi : am ‘ l»l ««?' 

ca ^ m 1 !* r HnuJ J* I mb 

Wllflt \yc ntiulu ill th-A 
moral mfra-siructu^^; 1 ,/ 1 
functioning capitalist system. - 

But the sprtad of the peinii .-uv* 

offkicnt^functioniiig m^Tusin^ 


and, indeed, of govem« 

nt l ight and wrung bemS 
mgly ephemeral, MlfS B lncr nt 
diverse, the citizen fearful 
resnhmg ,-l»e i n SSI 01 
violence, is readier m S SL.N 

1MII. 'if 1 ; • s I '1 1 V < |‘| l .v 1 ’ i n r V a',?! OTtoi D S Iied 

pub lie's resentment again® u 
burdens and iiguiust brnSLl 11 
incuramns into the eve®® 
people, is .sangilinc enniialT^ " ,a * 
the final chupter of ‘liuneJvISj? 
•'The Tide is-rumi!^! 
to many nf Ids fulInworvhoS 
he is also cautious enfi^ 
roan-ark (on page 284) that "TW 
the tide toward Fahian socS. 
mui New Deal liberalism £ ' 
crested, there is as yetnodS* 
evidence whether the tide 
succeeds it will be totvard gre S 
freedom and limited govern^ 
\.\ .' or luwjrd onrmi potent mas 
liolnc government'.'. Once 
raise our sights nhove the n rw m 
for the market sector to tale i 
other mid more startling phenoom 
— the world's tcfciniilg popHuw * 
nnd Its current ovorspd! 
rich but vulnerable West, h A 
social conflicts nnd : Uangers rati 
ittcd nhove wirii rapid technid 
innovation — there is no cause b 
coniplucency almut the dbectioaii 
tlie gathering tide. • ■ 

On inflection, it iranspute dui 
the ■liiitikiiu re In i i mi between a> 
tab sin und freedom, so ably Big#j 
ami so cooviiiriuglyi illustrated h 
iHiih l-rjctlmau and lliiyek, turwoi 
lwu writ preruiitiitjuqs: the en>- 
elite of 4i iK'iiiitn technology and lb! 
existence of a moral infra ttrucaEi 
As imlicated, however, modem led 
oology has become ehvirbniaennE] 
.uni socially di.wiiptivt!, while fe 
i- mergence of the permissive sodur, 
Nceiiuiigly mi upiKU'tune fur the w- 
vival of i m>t -war capitolisu. »!« 
perverts ^the moral order Mtbod 
wliuli a free society c-uinot wdsrt 

IF rtierc is public alarm toii 
aiioiit the | tower and sire of goqr- 
Duma s, there is im |(*ss. public ajin 
ahiiur ihtf utiroldiuij eoosoqwfKti/ 
nioileru trill nnl<i, , :v tyid. for tfi. 
111.1(11'!-, mui-li inure imbllc alanui 
*he post- w.» r I reqd ,o/ -vjolf n« ri- 

ti;ri ui i.iii. riM t.ihiIy.;mMiitK,lbegs' 
Cillzeit-v ot A lip- rit, i rljeiiJ iv, topVi. 

■I lur livelier upp'-f-Jir/Kitin of thi. 
HiiimiI in theii ji'i’i .sou .(I libfrtiii 
•iiimiiij from lip- >*.Ntwfh ow w*. 
pavt two ilrivafi'', of ihe rrimiojl 

.Klividev mid mfhles« ti, 

orliei people ia|hi-r : Thnn fftxs j 

(Jiv Klouih uf siitii* ’ podtf Wrf. 
(he ‘.aim- p«- a i« M |. j'M-'lirt 
■non of ' niaicri.if ■' lurtinerlty O 1 
aller the fact ■•tli.ir-'i lift fj 1 
pjthoiic tiling if people, eaifrfl 
from behind the bolted dwl « 
their I limit** ami cur;, havo to cr«? 
atmiit the stivers in eeulinuftl iw 
m physiul assault. ’ 

Well may I'ri^djuan demur in tkii 
ksr chapter of |»R '..f^rhip* ht 
mnid wax mitttteoi>irilv ruffled 
f*miu(Mi9 iliminfli thai, tbfljp* 
nuMive society '.indeed be $ 
precurwn of (he tn|abriuilp itafe.- 

. ' .v-l' 


fed h?p °t n ^ 

sejc education, 
fbS Warcb 1921, to open the 

S,h b fi' c 1 a,,ln i c,,nic in 

Em P ir ,°: Mo doubt historic 
Pf!;? ssity would lave ensured that 
t i “ h cD1,troi cl,nics , him votes for 
M^h len Vi. w ®^® established sooner 

SSn r . t^ Jp ter ' thard are in- 

dividuflU whose vocation it Ig to 

SlatoFy, nUdSe . i0 the Presses of 

of the strengths of Ms Lea- 

record ‘ w ^ icp k. at onca a 
St^i fed/ a* 

St ? °. P rtiv, ffi°n of family 
rtanmng iS^rvlc Cs and a history # 
S^ P f/™ ly Planning AssorietSp, ?J 

work, of IrnHyidjijals as well u ■ to 


SurfrKf wn I c *» inf Hipnced the 
1 course or the campaign Social i ■*. 

form , was in the ofr Jn thJwjJw 

W*b£ 77 n 
• «drts the 

population contra): weft be^« 8 i£ 

■ SSS* I>«. pill. 


assiaai *• 

the^njJliK'SS S„ P K !, T tnt 

ns'dtverse 

^mz¥M 

hffi V ' tt , *Pe«h at Bhmldgi 

015 thi campaign had 

^5fvidiS s nd, o fl J vffle 

wsasks P§ 

*»a 2JgSSaSi&s*a-> 


. , '* ‘ ! -• 'i r* 

forced, by the . inaction of local q 
central government and the 
« moat of the medical prcfpj 
ta provide clinics UxoJ?, T«»®£ 
mou forty yearv.it' ran, mart ^ 
pJennfoK cHqiS In -Bn#* 
«*Ho it provided tb» 
voliukary service it dwed 
«e* cbariixblo status, 


, cnarliabln status and 8*52^- 

advising dip - v ■' 

It wu not until. i 9 W 
newly returned Lebodr 
announced a «t*Hy 
pJanniug service. The aW^JJ 

sftr SiBifli-SS' 


ot a goed anr of w* 'ZZa‘ 
sftion, even « that date; ■ 

that, if k was aim big 
results. Hie KPA ^ 

if* caution. .. . ■ • i- 

Today, the battle won! 
cbtkin sees its challenge . 

future in ensuriha that every 
* ■ *aitfed diihC. There ***%J3 - 
evidence i fast U is eqtteUy. concerg. 
to- ensure that abortion ie not 

at All allinwHM fflnn nf COBl'f 


to ensure diet anon ion i» 
as an alternative form of. « n,r f 
ception. ; - . }\ 
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Orderine their estates 


HISTORY & ARCHAEOLOGY 


PETER ROEBUCk : 

Families, Estates and Fortunes 
414pp. Oxford 1 University Press, for 
the University of Hull. £18.50. 

0 19 713439 4 

Tho history of landed families lias 
had a powerful attraction for his- 
torians over the past forty years, 
who have seen! .landowners as a 
reasonably compact and homogene- 
ous group accessible to study since 
they generated paper almost on the 
scale of university administrators* 
ami worthy of study since they were 
for so long the socially and politic- 
ally dominant class witn their hands 
on a high proportion of the coun- 
try's wealth. • i Moat ®f this work 
has sought to generalize about the 
fortunes and functions of the class, 
or its sub-groups, by thematic treat- 
ment of the main .elements in the 
structure and mechanisms of the 
landed world ; the land mnrket, mar- 


By F. M. L. Thompson 

' run, lie also pursues present f ene- Tlie message that demographic 
ralizflii'ions and conclusions by ret- accidents aiul trends, dynastic anibi- 
ting bis chosen four in the context tinn and tenacity, nnd mniiingc 
of a I Birger group from 'the same alliances were the key variables is 
* region, the ninety-three families well hammered home, but It is one 
with Yorkshire seats who wore which bears upon an understanding 
raised to the baronetage at some 0 f tlie structure of landowncrship 
i time between 1G11 and 1800. and changes in it rnther than upon 

, The baronetage is mi excellent Roebuck's Initial aim of comribui- 
. group to take for this purpose. It t° the debate ovet the role of 
was larecr Limn the peerage, more the larger landowneis in the ccono- 
1 romnacf than the gentry and ^ above nnd »V? relationship between 

: Xi p “mSSS e £hi? 

: ISA US-WdE 

t 

. tively obscure, the failures, and tlie “ said a ‘ J0Ut * r ’ 
s rapidly eietinct,' as ’ well as the We gather that as a group Roe- 
. wealthy, the successful, and die buck’s landowners did little which 
c long-surviving titles. But for the directly stimulated economic 
j historian die essential attraction of growth, but also did little that posi- 
the baronetage is that tihere is a tively restrained or hampered it. 


The Age of Stonehenge 

Colin Burgess 


approach, however congenial it may 
be to the rigorously analytical mind, 
is that it deals in trends, themselves 
usually derived from a respectable- 
looking number of instances rather 
than a true sample, which abstract 
from and mask the experiences of 
any actual Individuals or families 
who were, after 'all, the actors in 
thq real historical world. 

Moreover, work has understand- 
ably been attracted in. the first 
place to tho exploitation of Hie 
richest and' most accessible vepis 
among the family and estate arch- 
ives, and these are heavily slanted 
towards the records of tlhe largest, 
most successful, and longest surviv- 
ing landed families. There are 
grounds, therefore, for approaching 
with some caution Hie ruling ortho- 
doxy about die rise of great estates 
at tne expense of the lesser gentry 
and small freeholders, and Lhc fun- 
damental shift 1 in the structure of 
landownership as a precursor, for’ 
gpod or ill, of the momentous agri- 
cultural ami industrial changes of 
the later eighteenth century ~ an 
orthodoxy now enshrined In ali the 
textbooks— In cash its foundations 
turn -out to be slinky. 

One way of testing the general 
thesis has been to examine its in- 
ternal logic and that of the machi- 
nery underpinning tho proposed 
drift towards -largo estates, ami 
mere is ample room for argument 
here about the nature and practical 
effects of strict settlements,- the in- 
cidence of heiresses, tho impact of 
taxation, the role of the rate of 
Interest and tho growth of alterna- 
tive Investment opportunities as 
secure as tlie possession of landed 
estate, and other, such technical 
matters. The other wa|y has been 
to adopt the vlevk, that the broad 
pattern of developments and the rea- 
sons for it can only be discovered 
through the multiplication of 

detailed studies : ot indivjdunl 

landed families and particular coun- 
ties and . rqglons, on the grounds 
that theories ought' not to be for- 
mulated until tho- relevant facts are 
known. 

In this book' Peter Roebuck pro- 
vides a nofable and weighty con-, 
trlblitlon - to : tbfy 4ec6nd approach, 
an adhiirCaibie' 'fexampfe ci bath 'its 
strengths and its drawbacks. The 
cone consists of detailed case- 
studies of four Yorkshire landed 
fajnilies. the 'Hothams of' f?corbor- 
ough, the Beaumonts of Lascelles 
Hall, the Constables of Everingham, 
and;, the Brights of Badsworth, 
chosen simply because they happen 
to. have a good run of records from 
1640 to 1780. Disregarding for. the 
moment the merits of. each Indi- 
vidual family history, the prospects 
fo'c reaching important conclusions 
from su?h a , collection ire not 
■ bright, and at the best this ir.ight 
be regarded as contributing four 
cards to the family pack which, if it 
b ever completed, will in the dis- 
tant future be 'dealt round .bv a 

rnmn ifl kllJ J-*.- L- 


guaranteed minimum record of every They were not notable improvers 
title and tlie probability chat at or entrepreneurs, and they did not 
least the basic events of family iiis* figure prominently as leaders, 
Lories are known in almost every experimenters, or Innovators in 
case. This information, and a great farming practices, though their 
deal more besides from a rich array agents were of some assistance In 
of printed sources mainly of the disseminating ™p r * . 
genealogical, biographical, and methods. They ‘were^ ^important 
county history variety, is put sources of productive capital, choos*. 
“ most productive use In a ng to channel their sawngs Into 
ninety-page chapter of conclusions land pui chases and building 

whirl? fnr manv will be the country-houses, but their expendi- 
most important part of the book® ture patteras tfid sustain the growth 
It Is not lielit reading being densely °F a multitude of consumer Indus- 

packed with family and place names, tries JSTtStim^^iSTt would 
and presenting veritable cascades ol he a tenable position, but it would 

S5SSS.5S glllSSS 

direction of flow it would bo im- nf godecv lnndo^ 

possible to fatliom were it not for „ ™ 

the occasional, but not sufficontly ®» 

ft b ?eD*av 8 ai ffo tE ‘ndVvtel aXd .ccdmi.l 

fffo^how««r*“»m5ri™S:s anr ' 

novelty of Roebuck’s conclusions as on ? eJ f®’ °" e w f y or * no “' er ' 
for tlhe systematic and dosely-docu- At this pMiit it would also have 

men ted confirmation of impressions, helped to liayo had material from 

hints, and suggestions diet hove the case-studies drawn more fully 
been in the air for the past dozen into the general discussion, since 
years or bo. they ancludc examples of ciiterpris- 

, , , , , , , ing and cominercinlly-mindcd faml- 

The grand design oE the rise of jj es as WQ ]j RS of Hie more ponvoti- 
great estates is not entirely dem- cfoiinl — harassed, unbusinesslike, and 
oltsiicd, but is so submerged in the improvident, and' some wider specu- 
complexities and qualificalions of i M l ons about the circumstances 
buying and selling, marrying and ^vhich made for financial success 
iiiheriting, ns to ba no longer rcc- Mu j industrial Involvement could 
ognizable. While it remains true i 1BVe boon useful. Tlie case-studies, 
that the norm was for families to & f them a work of dodiented 

strive to hold on to tho ancestral highly professional sdiblaitiiin, 
sent and estate, and to watch for nr e, however, resolutely put on Ice in 
every chance to consolidate their the conviction Hint it is Impossible 
territorial base and ho dispense with l0 formulate adequate con elutions 
inconvenient outliers, it is forcibly until such time ns their number has 
demonstrated that failure of male boon substantially inci’eased. Hie 
heirs, or shoor incompotenco and nnfi definite conciusdou drawn fram 
extravagance, frequently frustrated tliom, indeed, is the intellectually 
such endeavours and brought about r » archie one that Idiosyncrasies of 
the dccllno or dlsappcernnce of personal behaviour were the prime 
estates. Roebuck is reluctant to influences causing success, media- 
sunimanza the import of his own crit y ( w . failure in landed families, 
evidence, prudently, preferring to n conclusion coupled to a daspadr- 
rest on ibis qualifications rather ^riien i ngi an d inconsistent, assertion tint 
to stick out his neck. The ond res- there is no reason to suppose that 
ult of hlj thorough survey of the further case-studies would modify 
land market, m-heritaiKe, failure th j s dmpression. 
of direct heirs, division among r . * . ^ . . . , _ 

remote heirs, and insolvency seems . ^ lint i s explained are the 
to be. liowever, . picture of e cee,e. of I ncUvi iiuifl; and the gif, 

less ebb and f\ow of estates, a rise bet iv d { «hfl U fn,?r 

firewbie estates ** 'feeding r °on SS *e KS£&. en’d' ““ims.nncM wl 1 

SS oV'dSutSe «tet* e . ngy. explenetery hmOter 
which make it difficult to discern J 1 

or gauge , any underlying drift Jg an *' * d 
toymids greater concentration of n » ll J u « or ! 

landowner ship, althoudi he still “f". ® **• £??' .J 

feels -jn Ms bonds tlftt this was 

haMed og. its actions and thelir significance to 

: ‘ the reat of society are to be ex- 

One of KIs most striking statistics plained, tlicn emphasis will fall on 1 
Is that by 1800 one third of the the attitudes, circumstances, and 
Yorkshire baronets' titles created responses which members of the 
in this period were ‘extinct arid group have in common. This Roe* 
without any surviving landed estate buck recognizes in the concluding 
whatever. The strict settlement, section of his book, where he no 
once seen as the instrument of more pretends that it is necessary 
central importance in holding to-- to. know everything about every 
gather estates and encouraging their Yorkshire baronet before statements 


expansion, is reduced in importance about the group can be made, than 
by Roebuck’s demonstration of the students of the working: classes 
frequency with which .lt was not would dream of muzzling themselveB 


v L , UckU y fw Hie reader. Dr Roe- 
’ , buck has’ other ends in view be- 

I sides the selfless offering of four 
mevsels towitras some great cojloc- 
; A»ve hompsr.of family' studies. Being 
; unwilling to I suspend judgment end 
' ! ;■ analysis , Until .fhat happens, -sri ta$e 
it turns out to be like IdhS 


adopted at- all or was rendered in- until or unless 1 the personal bfiha- j 
operative as an estate preserver by vpur of every individual worker 
- the failure of direct heirs;- only could be established. The attempt to . 
fourteen of the ninety-three families .ride two horses or once, to tell 
achieved unbroken succession In a family stories and (o analyse landed . 
single direct male line through the families, commands admiration ahd 
whole period. Heiresses, on the' other creates suspense while one wttfti 
hand,- are 'given a good run for far the rider to take .'a tumble t 
their money as. highly important Dr Roebuck stays mounted, but not 
stepping-stones to great possessions, securely enough to conceal tha 
although their automatic potency la dichotomy between tne unequal, 
bringing permanent ! accretions to halves Of the book, 
their 'husbands' families is called jn vj-r r~" ;q" 

question bi their not uncommon , PosTACB - Iwuwp 13 b Ahroap13p 
failure 'to,.,prpduce L ^ children, fo jT jMgw 

which case an heiress^ property was ; ' 

■ likely to 'pads’ to- her rclat iy ee; Bn d ' ; 1 Jme^n J jr 
1 ndt 1 to” herHruibsdid’^ ' •' ' 


A complete picture of un important period in cnrly 
history — from die late Neolithic to the lute Bronze 
Age — which brings to Life everything from the physical 
characteristics nnd cIolIics of the people to the farming, 
arts and crafts, settlements, burial customs, und their 
relations with the outside world. 

Illustrated with 16 puses of plates and 82 line drawings 
£12.00 

The Ancient Spartans 

J. T.. Hooker 

An important introduction to Spartmi life and history 
from the eighth to tlie fourth century B.C. .Drawing on 
historical, archaeological and literary sources, the 
author traces the rise of Sparta to the leadership of 
the Peloponnese, rhe Persian War and the great war 
against Athens. Background to the political events is 
( given and there is a full account of the growth and 
influence of the Spartan legend. . 

Over 50 illustrations, including photographs t diagrams 
and maps £12.00 

NATURAL HISTORY 
Tooth and Claw 

Defensive Strategies in the Animal World 
J. L. CIoudsley-Thompsoii 

An intriguing and unusual discussion of the amazingly 
varied and ingenious ways in which different animals 
avoid the attention or deflect the attack of predators. 
Illustrated with 38 line drawings £9.95 

DENT 

0KM New books from Heinemann ll| 

Seeds of Discovery 

W.I.B. BEVERIDGE 

This book Is a sequel to Professor Beveridge's classic The Art of 
Scientific Investigation. U discusses tlie practice mid philosophy of 
modem scientific research nnd includes mention of several recent 
theoretical developments in other fields which deserve lo be brought to 
the nllcntion of the sri cm 1st . The topics covered He at lhc very heart of 
scientific research, cased £6,95 net paper £3,90 net 

Exploring Theatre and Education 

Edited by KEN ROBINSON 

This book grew out of the Riverside Drama Conference al which leading 
.practitioners involved in educational drama nnd lhc Iheatremel to 
discuss and compare their work. 

’It is a merit of this book that it sets widely opposed points of view side 
by side ... no one concerned with drama in education can afford to 
ignore it/ The Daily ’telegraph cased M.5Q net paper £3,80 net 

The Creative Arts Newlnpaperbnck 

MALCOLM ROSS 

This major study Is designed lo help heads, senior sta If and expressive 
arts teachers work towards die development of an Integrated ans 
.curriculum. 

This Is a stimulating and challenging boot that is dearly die result of 
much painstaking research, both in libraries and practical situation/ - • 
Music Teacher paper S4,9S net 

. Jv . ' . 

New titles lit the Hehtemmm African Writers Series 

Xuuanda CAWS 222) 

30SBJ.UAND1NO VIEIRA piper «40 nel 

the Mm Who Lost His Shadow wmu>' 

EAmYGBANEMt pojxrW-Wrvrt 

! B10 Gfayejard Also Hsi$ Iteth wm ; 

: S.CaEhJEiTiCOKtR. . ' paper £J. 95 net 

Poete to the People cAWsiaij 

BARRY EE1NBERG paper £1,70 net 

a Heinemann Educational Books 

22 Bedford Squai<? ( London YfClB 3^11^ .... 
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Contrasts and connections 


By J. P. Stern 


FREDERIC V. GRUNFELD : 

Prophets Without Honour 
A background to Freud, Kafka, 
Einstein and their world 

347pp. Hutchinson. £8.50. 

» 09 139 J SO 4. 


Jewish contribution to German 
culture and literature has been the 
subject of so much discussion diet 
only some fresh and purposeful 
tfi in king could justify yet a-nother 
book on the subject. Frederick 
• Grunfeld a book is conceived and fa 
good many vulgarities of style 
JC?!; 1 } wittem as an act of piety. 
This Is not a good recipe for deal- 
ing with literature. It means that 
lie takes me notion of a specifically 
Jewish contribution for granted’ 
ood then proceed^ by way of the 
usual head-count do lump together 
the mi tings of a number of men 


the prominent men and women tn 
whom the hook is devoted are 
elm-sen for the one tiling they do 
have ui common— their Jewishness 
—which Mr Grunfeld considers tn 
oe the most important and deter- 
mining characteristic about them. 

Were this simply a series of 
literary studies uf a group of 
wnters however oddly assorted, the 
lack of insight info tlie social and 
historical aspects of Germ an and 
Austrian anti-Semitism would not 

hh££ ^ “i..? rS " f ''“"w 


ood then proceeds by way of die' 
usual head-count do lump together 
the writings of a number of men 
and women who seem to have little 

5 ft A, that at “me 

" iliA ^ h J e, J h ^ «*■* “lied 
Jews and from that moment 
onwards became she helpless vic- 
2*? uf collochve i vilification by 
ham's erstwh, le friends and neigh- 

Occasionally Mr Grunfeld seems 
this. He then comes 
Closo to acknowledging that after 
twu centuries of a unique process 
of assrmilation die difference be- 
„ Ce 4 rman Jewish writers and 


7 writers ana 

Geiniau Arvan ones was os great 
orjs small as the differed be- 
, tween one writer and ' another in 
any culture. What he does nor 
(or refuses to see) is that in every 

and polilical «iov7. 
25ff_ ( including extreme German 

' 

£?SSn^5 d A t, ?^ >,M,b f* from 

: gSFSs. 

; whiS C %;SriSf Ce t hf° 3?® 

*mss a a-feS 

aJSSST dQC > e ^ Qnd humane M r 

™ . lt \ Unconcerned with the h;V 

and differences where i 

Jsru ■sEsr,-js : 3 ■ 

:;{g* tEVS u 4SSs I 


n * wunc m nrerury 

e t .°°’ rte tionk is neither 

it Secularly perceptive nor original. 
1 encomiums instead of 

r SK™ Bn ? 1,ler ?ry opinions 
c J5 h Ir ar f alm . ost always recond- 
a „5 ,,d * lt is P Bl ' h O]>s best described 
; "■ a^uence of extended obituaries 

■ HSi"* mIg!l ? “PPaar l'« n New York 

■ r J ,v W ne wlth “ elderly 

: o™-T“Cc.SV" h' r ™"" ded 

literature which ( cannot eS 
begfc 1 s y v v itii hi,Ve J Bad ri,e au ^ 101 

w ‘™ a chapter on Freud 
Mahler and Karl Kraus-there iS 
be several hundred books and 
articles in English on these three 
alone The next chapter is con 
8^* *T aoriiors — -Karl 

unknown outside German, 
speaking- countries : but that m 

rSiSrf With lhe fflCC thac rll ey were 
related, seems to be lust ahnm 

Next. U fe *&L ha 2j in common. 
«exr (rise Lasker-Sdidler sharei 

H;- 1” e ; ce 5f ,u translations of J 
wfth ?l.nr h i i ucfa f moro 1,1 common a 
ninn wfmnJn 'f, r . fr,en f Gottfried a 

SoSJd “ be ' l,R ? J ew > » men- 

uoned only m iwssing. Tn fact 

Lasker-Schiiler’s Hebrew ri.emes 


i have much tiie same function in her 
1 • *? s . 1,10 . es «t'c and 

‘ chtnomc; 1 rhemes have in llenii’s. 

If you prick us. di> we not bleed? *» 
Laskur-Schiiler's rc.siMin.sc lo the 
years of persecution is a deep per- 
sonal devotion ho iliose tlienics, just 
as her reucihm tn life in Israel 
(where siiu spent liw last yours) 
was «,ie of deep and bewildered 
Selins ucht for die land in wliidi 
she was burn and reared ; the tuiv- 
dry notion of considering her poetry 
in racial terms is u lieikoge from 
the world she fled. 

The section on Walter Kcuiamin 
retells the terrible story of his last 
years of exile in France (he died 

55 OS S ri,e -r P ?T one S s - ® n Sjupteutbor 
27. 1940). Taking Benjamin's repu- 
tation as a major thinker of die 
era for granted. Mr Grunfeld 
sketches a convincing portrait of the 
nwn and snvs next to nmliing almut 
tile work. The sectiun mi Einstein 
devoid of intellectual substance, is* 


■ | '“WMI.VIUUI duuaiilllvu IS 

suuply a series of anecdotes— 1 '• a 
desert of trivialities and personalia ”, 
as uonel Kochon wrote in a recent 
review of die book. Like die 582 
sis of the 1930s Mr Grunfeld be- 
Heves tbat the German Jewish 
authors and savants were a particu- 
larly subversive and destructive lot* 


■ , — , — “ were a particu- 

larly subversive and destructive lor 

Dr ,lot * Einstein and 
Schoeulwrg rejiiesented an ele- 
ment of hi stability in a society 
preoccupied with the quest for 
‘ ‘ ■ a /!, as j ,ur ? d Position, as secure 
as a job In Hie post office. With 
Einstein, or sn it seemed at die 
time, the Absolute had once again 
become problematic and negoti- 

Sf r^i . that SCI,S0> d,c theory 

SLi at r‘. ty . wa * ,,ot onl y hicnm- 
PrOjiensible but also subversive. 

Mr Grunfeld’s stsle indirect libro 
makes it reasonably clear that lie 
approves of tins suliversivencss: 

' ■ ■ was no coincidence that, 
over and over again, it was the 
Jews who werj chipping away at 


’ the foiHidati-m nf Gcniuu cOiii- 

i tude. ... 

; Given the intellectual level on 

, windi flhis nrgu ment is conducted, 

. Mr Giu nfu Id may not he mi r ini sec t 
to hear that rhe exact opposite of 
svhat he is »av-ii«! is ixiunlly true, 
liius it would lie hard to think nf .t 
nwiv conform ist jiiigoiwt th.m, s.iy, 
r.nHl Ludwig (not meutiiHicd by 
(iruiifekl) nr of a uioru " viiiivor- 
sive" iiitolloctiidl Hum Kmlmli 
Ilruclu who. incicfem.illy, u-.is 
neither a Jew i»>r j« anii-Seniitf, 
but 1 1 nners (ood the doininam pho- 
bia of (ms day | ret ter than most of 
those who made up the “ luck, 
ground ” ami •• world " uf Mr Griiu- 
reld’s [MJcnliur title. 

11110 obligatory iriece on Kafka is 

i* SCd i'v, 13I,, ' ts 0,1 C - StfiWs Kafkns 

bases lidltmen (Municli 1975), a verv 
sirai4*e puhlic.uitin which seems ii» 
informed by the hidden intention 
m impute to the Gxeclis nf Kafka's 
1 rogue and Bohemia the unti-Sem- 
Itism of posi-19.Ll Germany. Hmv- 
ever Mr Grunfeld has (with some 
justification) misiiiiderstixiU ' his 

no .\ ? ve ” Sl»W claims out. 
right that the Czechs . . . executed 
a Jew on trumped-up charges nf 
ritual murder* as late us 1899" 
for Mia man, a Jewish cobbler's 
thS™ n T ,ed Lo,, l wId Hilsner, ! 


fo Max Hrnd aiid i 
ttupimrt that dai ni .T W 
Rilke, Kafka'* f cltow ^ “ 0er »V 

cunieinpoi ary, nw* r' 

sort of desultory romS?^ 

« r “ s ‘ ,aiiy 

I'oyen «i " vinkis^ M 

The book ends wfrh « 
Allred Doehlin. KtLnff* 
Imesi novel, 

ucli i eves rivktilt.s on a “ ^ 

llieimy magnitude" ' c ‘ 
wlrti II omer, iDdiitu 
W l,i \ rioubted. vv h n a d . JfWj, 

i>*L-win h JSm 


A Berliner o n Broadway 


J, niisner, 

niougli condemned to death, was 

r,? P io t ic Cd n by riie Emperor Charles 
u 1916. (I suppose one canutt ex- 
pect Mr Grunfeld to know that it 
was a Czedi policician, Professor T. 
„■ Masmyk, who. seeing iliu case as 
A Bohemian and Austrian Dreyfiw 
aEfalr . refuted Hie accusation jnd 
especially the «• l ituul " charges, in 
a famous pamphler and Insisted on 

in* Jib 11 j 1110 Viennese pallia- 
menr.) For the reM Mr Grunfeld 
makes much <>f Kafka's renmfks 
nlwut the feeling n f alicnaiimi wlnrii 

him l i r w J ‘! »n^»!*-ed in 

Xiim. (At least, there is a letter 


s-arr-jfflia 

As fur the sources of * *- * 
unti-Semi i ism. Frederic' rSSl 
has mulling illuminating to^tl 

3-3JT,- sa 

jews . . , , Amj a g ai ». 

had seen Mimethiiig. of theril 

III . , S,,,CI!I * “ nd ‘‘eligioiij 
Muse speculatimii are n«fej ' 
eiiih.iir.isstiig. they 'canfinf £ • 
mi spici ■) ii thiit, hue side ofu 

triinip.isMon, in 1 uxnreuiojii i 
Mirrow and regret, there it not ja 1 
-» lark «f delincv bur ad lit 
frivolity ahum this hook. > 




. •(«; ® ul *0 affirm 

::S*»^!sr=&3 

.;.Su“S4 

^ the h s. 

'■iMtfsmm 

K- Sled ^ J- .CitfTB 


* . * ’ ~" T schenoper or a Afu;i<igo„,, y . 

By Anthony Burgess ^Lit^TrS, SB 

corrected " harmonies : the a lira- 
HO.N.W.O SAIN l>£ Its : ^ 

The Days Grow Short aSd * htV.i.V. , . cd invumive 

£1? uH* "“hlunfeld and Nicolson. Mislead of giving thmit to a 

— --- '• • j_ •• .. . . Bra-idway sound more or less 

jjjg} riic tiilo a ,id the d us 1. cover J 1 '*?* 

I* rel| earslii« One f? ra udl - , i w,| h Us hursh wind omi 

oeH?» i n * *?*“ w,til Mary Martin t Jr, ?“ n, Jf IU : f ,lyt h* the real Weill! 
pt-rJiLd on piano— seehv to nroinfsa m s America more than ■■■» 
or threaten the man of Broadway ,wi Wle ' 1 G“rnwnles that, since 1 is 
1 «« n».tn .of Berlin Sfli S ttt n 1S50, ha" vigor! 
wOm*' T i h f u muy Ke H bo th o wily SS&, pronww< * tha , rul Wuill. 
Wni!L ^‘Vi r lv 'Wted it. WhBn ar r n .° .rivals of Street 

Walter Huston sang '* SontcmW >\ ie ■ ®r £«i fp in t/m Dark. ' Sen. 
nnH 8 N^ “V Kdickcrbacfier Jioilday *f 1 ?lV dr ” remains a classic pop 
nd brought the house down, there ?„ 0R 0, .Vi. ! tin* word i usuallv 
was, _ in Maxwell Anderson’s lvrlc 'yrong : /if instead of /’ifj but its 
chance :the and author- 


” 18 .f™" lu !SJ y *h.« Weill M,i4 
sSnf./ y 3 c, in»|hMer t :i 

A fntl 1 ! ri l J ,lH iwlwed I7|,' 

- nu ^ '•mill! 


Hir-.aJ a”* w "vfcemDer .• contra- nrtr r-or^iT. I . .. . w .““ ninaemitli. 


rhPWs iz E rr’’ 


■ . • . . mirueu slroiii< 

lyricists and libretti sis. In lliveio In- 
Aund tiw inioi he nm-d" ,| { 
Brecht noudud Weill is less c. rt , 
Imleed, it is » r ,»l, ; ,hle Umi. f i 
'□d promoted hi. ««„ mi.Mc.d 
JSJ;" 1 Jw* 1 tpiif.irstunii- 

flio R in2 , fJ!Vi 10,1,1 lww WHiltHlsml 
i. 1 * 0 ' lwo i»JJiir uprras umirn. lie 
knuiv iiiu.siu : lie di'iiglitud in suili 
mifiiigoruhle guitar elmcds (' 
shary minur and K flat nmiui Th - 
tunes of the " Alahania Snug" .m,j 
t}o opening (wri of “mJvL 

SSSSm * re l v\ nw r,i ‘* ii»c.SS,5 

dl , “ ClIC3n » y f 1M "» lk f«i tile 
stage demanded loss music Q ,id 
more rant. The trouble wih miiic 
” ,. n , ot -merely that it canuot he 
political ; it : transcends faction and 

w1iich S dw» ab,din3 human situation i 

mnr l0w SP P° l, tical prafKman J j 

citv of V»h n !, iaaC ‘ Brecht saw the 
city of Mahflgonny as Hie Uoumed 
capitalist state ; to Weill it 

a placo wll?ire pohple were 

,„^1 hod already (men louu 
»gBL» America and was making 

BEfe*** for J-Hiaenshtp when 
Brecht, after exiled .sojourns in 
Prague, Sweden and Finland, sud- 
S York anil 




Vlfi the MO 
^Wtu] r- " P°i«t ,1a that . 






;• rrf^j»*»8emd* hrtdrin aeikp, ■ ■ 

P r °P dne unfaded 

on tn£ Ught^and'Skadow lawn ' 

T ; ^ ltry oid motkcr ; 

^eaisrandmother leaning tb xlar e , 

! *^^^rmmm>w:aftfrowng 

md tyeween, sleeping or peepine - 

• i cl ?™’ : 

y e svnshafts or stuff y dark do uds, .- i. 





Graham Chainey 


! issf. i2fak?STB* i?a 

rions^to* hi* k ^ con J mi| W'« awocut- 
b ®. In the Land nf 

held up to fcm 
V " as snow him that ha wy« a 

& 7 bTrf^b 3 !ir he not much 

bafore—and to remind 

S!? ffi^iii hB WM The sun of a cdh- 

KaU?" A hugB * C0r * for an 

mSSBS&t: 

h-sfed}? ?"5 ln “ISSm^S 

■to rVco : 

dld nccesS-hv -Hnn1r> 


Braebt's'inuftio^ ^ ‘«vad“ah- 


'• .-tenre lurw m sunplv thebwtii 

" «?, ««Mleu..wl rigour Uicbfr 

1 f h »* larking in thh*i«s 

!' Weill h i.lii-vr. Tha A w'<u 

i. Ph.iiviif ^ altiMi'thcr too to* 
.. ['I' 11 ( e -miircu nf One ToucH 
ii , ‘ i .An’- , v.v'x Victoiiao scrtli 

'■ ?'•* HbMlfBiiib in 7 he AHtoqtS 
d {f ''hnn/in/y. Over Weill’s m 

', Aiiih-j mm riKiiid- 

' I ,,M .V “linin wiili the music, #1 ^ 

» xri ilit'il .in ih. it gravel 
It Tli*i h tin- lifo uf men oh 

I- il.nkiuMv we coaw at bW 

v* a lamp lit r.inrtt, ami iht*f 

ii i*« i hi w.ud turn dark 9 £bM 
;i -~%t-lnnalvy, very ftlftrior w #» 
A nuivmg original nf B*de*i £^«- 
l- tasiicnt History. Weill’s Arawfcb 
I career iv.is a kind of 

: NChmul/, Lotte LvnvJ, hii brlln** 1 
■ . fomnl us little to *> 

I Aineiica u-i Bri-cht himself-' **S 
» syuh the American r*djK0?«7 • 
i tnu j'.reac early works was iheaup 
! appreciated; W 

1 will a* an actress found tt 
1 !?£ ? n, y in films like from ft*?- 
i ivuh Love. T3 reef u, having 
hi maie it with tilery as a . 
birfqtu the McCurriiy «««*« 
went back in dirty d***® 
Europe. If Weill had KrtiRj 
rca sii uable age it is dF«“ 
wheihiiT liu would . have l&jl 
iBr the days of his, 
wax jpure fnipurtant to be*W: 
Ainerican tUun to be • 
guhJji^i filter national cob Jp®** 1, - 

Ronald Sanders fs a goad 
Wmself. A MwefaHsi .laJeffl 
cultural history, Be is well 
fo, stf«i the omblgiKWV.'ri*'™; 
jhiu between Weill end M* 
father and pick ' our f be 
eleraenft in the music. 05 5S 
other hand, he fs iwr able w P® '? 
that 01 uric what, his sabrftle 
jo promise. The Busoni** «k*g| 
lb WpiH are important, but w* ^ 
fo bo^ shown what the? axe >°.r, 
cific illustrations. There- is 
here set Out in mustc-tfpa; .“r^Ld 
not oven the mmt superficial 


WtH-Jea. It Is not. in 
musician* but , for ' aficionaa 0 . 
Broadway. Nor U It W«B Vfnl 
[t il ' alternately ponderous 
breezy and there ore aoM 

BXAliP ■wUI m . iIm ! .alnlrture!. 


J* H STO W. IM*. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


TL$ SEPTEMBER S tCf 0 ; L&3 


• • -fl * • called L^a — n «=-p ~u~o -g = r, »nd 

Commission and omission ESTESES 

anticipated in some chifdrtn's bunk 

By Donald Hall „, lh une h-**, ,„o 

, . , ^ . . , , . „ . , , seventy -odd poets, Huffman lias a 

Bnd the best new practitionea- of Here Paiuiel Hoffninn disirases cm comes closes 1 la lulking .->hmn form problem in soninc them out llix 

lhe fuani, Raymond Carver, goes some poets: hy referring in a pai emhesis in his fj rM chapter is " After binder- 

wMirtly unmentioned. Clarity and strength sirialc lhe '' cut-up metjwil "—which she never n j sm , * t which covers luie uvndtr- 

Nor does this Guide deal tvith poems of Charles Edward Eaton, illustrates. She lells the _ ptoi _ of pism nnd continues through the 


DANIEL HOFFMAN' (Editor) : lhe fuani, Raymond 

Harvard Guide to Contemporary "'mentioned. 

American Writing . Nor does this Gui 


Otfinn Harvard Dniversilv Tress ,he sub i ect jniblisbing ; it 

618pp. H-uvaiu Lniicisny i ress. flssumcs liiat “ contemporary writ- 

n S7d 1 fog” exivts in an economic vacuum. 

u In thds period conglomerates have 

~ acquired most large publishers, 

. , - and the independent houses imitate 


By Donald Hall 


poems of Charles Edward Eaton, illustrates. She tells the ploi of nism nnd continues through the 
Tlhe puems of Robert Fitzgerald Coovers The riihhc Burning with- iwilight of Roelhke, lk-i-rymian, 
and Richmond Lauimorc arc ou* nienuoning ns form. Ai one Lowell, Wnrren, nnd Bishop. Fair 
intensely puised between lyricism Point in these lMges she speaks or enuugh. But then we have a 
of feeling and classical restraint, the " brief popularity nf lhe non- chapter called "Schools nr Distsi. 
David Slavin'* work is ironic and fiction novel and refers to Nor- dcnrs n , and another called " Dissi- 


forccfnl. 


Criticism”, we find chapters on firms.In.ste^d, small publishers Fven »vhen ihe writinc is more experiment^ fiction written and and an association of Merwini Hly,' 

fiction: first , comes “Realists, alld univerfii^ presses — the off- comDetent ' SI iale^ nhl! published in the past decade, and Wright. The latter are accused 

Naturalists, _ ana . Novelists of Broadway and regional theatre of lisrs^anri generalizations in nlnce oF mt'stiy by small presses like the nf promulgating tlie Deep Image, a 

Manners , in effect an elephant s contemporary literature — becin to Q.iota*™, B formal anaivsis or in- Fiction Collective and Tuiunba. She phrase' actually used by jo-orae 

graveyard for novelists who arc not n nui«i P mihlirarinn wHiinn ih«t q --. * mentions neiilitr Ilurrv Mathews Rothcnbere and Robert K el lev : 


man Mailer. The A rimes of the d L . nls from- Schools ”, in which the 
hight, 1 1 would suggest, is . ex perl- reference to persecuted end exiled 
mental fiction the way a chicken is writers seems tasteless. The schools 
an expci-i mental duck. include confessional poets, the New 

Noe is Hendin aware of the York school. Block Mnunmin pacts. 


, Manners , in ettect an elephant s contemporary literature — be&n to 
graveyard for novelists who arc not assume publication uf writing that 
considered under the following sub- aspires to- literature, 
categories : “ Southern Fiction ”, ■ , ■« « , 

“ Jewish Writers " Experimental • Jo poetry die leading form of pub- 
Ficdon ", "Blacki Literature” and hcanon has become the public 
" Women’s Literature ”. The reading. Living American poets read 
"Jewish Writers " do not include ibeir poems each .year to hundreds 


oidrv imn the um of Taneuaeo memlions Horry Mathews Rothonberg and Robert Kelley; 

TH , JL Rh«-hnJr n P r Ron . ald Sukenick. Bui then, mid John Logun is incorrectly iden- 


-attention to poetry and lhe essay, , v * rs — J* c k Gilbert is one— feel that 
but largely list and summarize Ppctry rending has been the 

novels. The scheme is non-parallel, nu nation of Amen can poetry, 

-■awkward and' inefficient. Some accounting for a tsun glibness, 
novelists turn up several times because noihtng complex or serious 
under different labels. Others turn be .. performed successfully to 


“ iJJL . Koscelaaeu, reviewing this Guide, Emablishment— o label guaranteed 

A® h h “ **>« Hendin 10 inhibit thought— he must 

identify and play up his readiness wrote about these authors in an astonish Theodore Weiss and David 

Slf Hem a i FS™ e, AM S n h fn lj' ute f r ® We People, Wagoner by revealing rhat they aro 

' r 1 , 9?8> and ma l e Sl . m,1 t r obs "y a * Bishops ... and when he lists 

^ .5! iS' llo, »rT< 5lCe P r lhat m h er . «u lier Dickey, Ammons, Simpson, and 

S hk TWin^n 1 re " d,t S >0 6 ’ ie was ®hliged to Stafford as outside the Establish- 

of his di earns, Isabella del Dongo, salt her prose with the word meat— prizewinners all. Judges of 

whom he takes for Italian nobility “amerimenta ” iiV^ZT * 


and pursues in the full awkwart 
ness of his shlemielhood. . . . 


up not at all:' many of the voutie Hn audience of twenty-year-olds. Af(-r m *! Poe^S consttUite a third of tti 

rSnain unindexerf: Tom McGuane Others assert that poetry has redis- J^JSS^StSSi boofc ' Daniel Hoffman achieves i 

t a.ru “jffrf rnveren nrivner r#!ai( n n»hln tn st . or y* Shcchner disappear in a appearance of eclecticism and m 


experimental , literary contests — he will raise 

Hie editor’s three essays on mere eyebrows. We are informed 
oetry constitute a third of this that these latter are "Dissidents 
ook. Daniel Hoffman achieves an from Schools ’* — and they arc 
ppearance of eclecticism and wide joined in their disshleuce by 


,7'™,'" • ^oniepipormry — \ V \ Who needs this sort of thing? Ksto-n, and he omits mention of won i«e Upllingen, mitl Torn 

Ainerican Writing concludes with ^^vea ^tnex -b elter ronmbutiotis wj, at fiort „f thing is this sort of many remarkable poets. He seems McGrath, and Rohm Francis, and 

, °ra |ma . . “r ,, ree , « s «ys oh omx raoreulcii- they, idmude. A. thing? Leo Braudv compares his unaware of the prominence of Charles Reznik-off, 1 and Robert 

rXMxry wnacn the editor has assigned\ walton'Litz conducts a gentle, iiMel- task to the cartographer's, making a women in recent American poetry. Hass — ns well as life many woman 


the\ b 

jore~cn»n 


n 1 * ii« MaiBiieu \ .« bl - tasx to me eartograniiers, making a women in recent Ammicon pociry. nass — ns wen as me many woman 

to himself, DoubLlcss the scheme 'Jigent ataimary^f literary theory ‘'preliminary map”. But if this He mentions a few women who listed earlier. Yvor Winters is men- 
H eateries is the editor sat tempt since 194!k full eff Frye^and Bloom, book's categories are non-parallel were pubUshing in the 1950s or tinned as Icacher, not us, poet. And 
to control a muliitphcity of detail ; JW tne tr-^lrr tit* . lit^rTir^irithTini and incomplete. -if it omits not only 1960s, but omits some of the best : Kcnsjcth Rexroth— whom l would 
it does not work. These categories is woniuMeil wllW lliB\judwnent wr iters but contexts of writing, Jane Cooper, Ruili Slone, Jean. Got- call the best living American 
omy reveal that some novelists are { orjdosCRptioX of literal i\ro.\ One \ v hat does the map guide us to? rigue, Jean Valentine. And he does poet— ds scolded as a polemicist 
Jewish, or boumern iwhoni one might of tins book “\JronlBS is \the\ tlis- N ot to contemporary American not mention recent poets such as and wholly ignored as n puei. 

_ fdemify merely as t Jl l uf, writing. Not to the state of literary Louise GlUck, Carolyn Forclif, Olga A somewhot less promhieitt port, 

mi ub ’ C8 . te ^° r, f. S ®^ e , ? 1p * 1 ’ pl««ocA,^ Cr } t i»i Sn \i^ S .KX i ^ d ,0-- fl,iucism - 1 believe this book guides Bronmas, Knthleen Fraser, Heather however, receives brief mention, 

n "A**, 1 * b ?i ## i* Sou ^|f rn ISitrl. 1 “ s 10 what Happens in the American McHugh, Laura Jensen. Sandro After Acknowledging that " in 

noveust re to be a little less than parish work whic h w ct y tfS. mb i dst classroom, which is apparently no McPherson, Cynthia Muc Dou-ald, speak of my own work here would 

poetess functions of the w^^aSitz regrets yhat Be place for close reeding, much less Ai, Tess Gallagher, Mary Oliver.... scarcely be appropriate . . . " , the 

as a, diminutive of poet . 1 deconstructions or archetypes. Of course he would not wish to men- editor adds riiot he "cim, however, 

Of ail the categories. Black is Jhi. he Si mw Perhaps the worst cssny here is lion everyone— hut be dues attend mcnlii in Richard llow.ird's chopicr, 

the icust equivocal, because biack «oier t l ie» eat schi evenlents in Josephine Hen din’s »n"E*pcri- »» sonictliing like 170 different Daniel lloHnian’inAfnitL- Wil/t 
,S^ e i! S i ,ep# ”f e enough. But of iiwrarv bfoKraSv. sud^as WcLrd mental Fiction” Hendin has no P«* s - Nearly nil males. America, and ’A Major !*•>« ’ by 

course it Is not stmp/y separate, nor Eiimomt's James Joyce ... and Leon eresp of the adjective " expori- Hoffman’s prose is preauions. Monroe K* S penes (Southern 

dtota£ ll, ®3f-i 0 l « nd . Ed^“iir/a»»^ Nor dSe? mental”. In this* pawage. ‘Mf - Ho tells ns, of Marianne Moore, Review, 19753 

liiwature P iJ ,nd he find time to mention literary seems to .refer lo her title : iliat “HerciKirafic Hndcl«rily orv Then there is the mail w t»f men- 

itSwwfffffn?! f- « Sco ^ t “cjmow- biographies bv Waller jackwn Bate It may originate in tne modernist rock-ribbed by an old-fashioned rucy. Donbtless Jihrwies have 

i f*n C « n ^ Ice I .£! f an " Justin Kaplan, which surely sense of I Wo as problematic, but r roles tent otliic V. He lei* . nut the acquired tills Harvard Guide us « 

rflT SSii!i e c^ belong to the literntuie of the unHko tiie great experimental purple ,on Sylvia Plalli : " Mio wms reference • work, but npyone.wha 

life, M i nr , d u S “i l period. fiction of the 1920s, it does not living on the very edge, m thou A uses it for reference Is in tfoubJf. 

vcr£ R f nl 1 T 31 ? h °! Unci inclusive of these esxnvs is lament die brokenness of experi- breathing a wild Intoxicant In wie When Alan Trachtenberg siiiMks ui 

ISSSrf .?t D ? h i Irf€d I d l . hc reroi?! WralM?an dranu Nnt^nnlv «K« as a sign of the decline of very air. l»onns poured out of her " iho moon landing of I«S M --fho 

streets , as I seo It, lie undei-rnles Gerald^ Wcoless ondrninn. Not only western r.lvillmtinn. in a torrent, v .*. Rut he does not -first man si cooed on the moon in 


Ho tells us, of MarJonne Mtiore, Rct'ictp, 1975) 


that "Her courage and clarity arc 


Then there is the muitcr uf accu- 
racy. Doubtless libraries have 
acquired tills Harvard Guide ue l 
reference • work, but anyone . who 


fiction of the 1920s, it does not living on the very edge, as ihmidi uses it for reference fs in l rouble, 
lament die brokenness of experi- breathing a wild Inmxlcau* In the When Alan Tmchtenhere snuuks of 


ik ? W* belong to the literntuio of the unHko tiie great experimental purple , on Sylvia Pfatli bhu was reference • work, but anyone, who 

life, 84 dnr , d u Scfl A l period. fiction of the 1920s, it does not living on tho very edge, as thiiurii uses it for reference Is ia ipnubif. 

verJ3L R ta n w 1 - r T ai ? i h °i u ,i^’ Mo«it inclusive of the w esxnvs is lament die brokenness of experi- brcaflilng a wild Intoxicant In the When Alan Trachtenberg siiiMks ui 

ItaS2rf.?v D ? t I 1-€d ®. d * he riSafii WnS^milnDm Not^nnlv ww * as ■ s, R n «f *he decline of very mr. Poems pourwl nut of her ,f iho moon landing of l«S M --fho 

““J, 15 ®*!*' be underrates . , ^ p r “ 1 ™ nH ! a western civilization. in a torrent. * Rut ho does not -first man stepped on the itiotui in 

P .Lif.fL bhck poel * Hffihuf 1 hi ?n?5 nn.1 Lator vho becomes more specific by truly admire Sylvia Platii, nud ho 1969-the error is trivial. But when 

ikl^foirir 0 K° e , w0rc , to Inrwiv'niinn and Mentions th? con • exclusion : * Innovative in nelch^ uses a riietorical dovlco with which i.eo Bravidy cells us that John Mw- 

£ S* by . Sfy ^^rlus. iiKdrSma^Lfi?' style ^ nor form, iiostwar experi- wo becomo familiar in these i|iiaiid also, wrote under. I lie n.imo 

■a**!?* with the back world g»<ms und^ iriilch drama iwteur.- essays: after suimnarizing n pnsi- of John PbilUps-which woe, 

&ctf« - W ° U,d requ,re fur,her Sf7; reMi ;fcitfe. a yi S5rd Ery ^vicT^. F^ lion tdiich he finds extreme, ho actually * namo used by Mur- 
U win c lion. , k ina \ V , “experimental”, then, we should' shows us a quiet or conservative quautl’s son wlfeii he wrat« a 

Elizabeth Janewuy Is appropri- It the. scheme of file book entails reat | “derivative".' Here is her alternative' that accompli shex- the novel— the error . suggests either 


VWI *TW . • d * I 

Croiin pigmentation alone. Confusion writing this sentence: 


-i ting this sentence- ' ° the postwar period oai our ond male. “ Thea«_j^iiletly mcdita- as lakos. Henry James was not a 

AnJL rislno nrnhw ' imagination of ourselves at wort live and often wryly humOTmis Bostonian but a New Yorker ; joyco 

&j!SSJ5tt SSd *« love, and in the recesses ol poems are the lestatnent of a breve Carol Oates wrote them not Them : 

So L^A thought. man.’ One ^getg the point: Plath .he jfot-Weed Factor was published 

JSu movement f B uZ 0 Surely when we refer to art as wut a hysterical women. in I960 not 1967. . . . Most errors, 

salting evect^L a^Ina " exn^Imental”. we ™al«. analogy VM 


goes unresolved, and- good wriiers Apart from rising protest move- 
go unmentioned. One might reason- meats and movements for social 
ably expect . attention to Alison Justice, notably the women's 
Lurie's navels in any Burvey of rights movement, 
recent American fiction ; Janeway shocking events— 
mentions bee in one sentence by . tlen of President 
'vay qf ilktatrsting a point. Perhaps 1963, of Malcolm 
Jane way - omits her- because Lurie Martin Luther Kiri 
does not-, write t* women's liters- • ®f Robert Kenned 
lure”; perfcajM Leo .Braudy omits . foe Watergate stei 
her, Among the rtbvqilsts .of, man- • ft- foe /e^P’jUatn 
ners, because she is a woman. ' t ^nt ** d 
. Authors omitted matter less than \n 

whole topics omitted. During the « 1 ' A ‘ 
years under discussion, the econo- 
mica of writing bait changed enqr- Jin aSLiffi 


shocking events — the assassina- experimental • we maxe analogy 
tion of President Kennedy in to the scientist s laboratory, and to 
1963, of Malcolm X in J96S, of formal experiment in the service of 
Martin Luther King in 1967, and innovation— new , approaches to a . 
of Robert Kennedy Id 1968, and medium or to mixing media. Of 
foe Watergate scandal, which led Course, a critic .nwy i tie Innovation 
to the rerignation Of President to .social, psychological, historical,,, 
Nixon in f974— fed an undm-- or economic causes— but first the 


More fruitful unions of image d “«8 ht « r j? ?? n, £gJ*S ti J- “ 
vid word, have been offered bv seven he died In 1972 but wlih his 

£« ■«'«!»« pisa. Rules, »h» W«« : 

Smith's plSyfuF children's boolr, moth er of hta -^uglilei*|- yvor 


anrieS; critic^rt «tobifeh The feet of d « 

instabUity in the period. innovation. pated concretism avant garde. 

es we run out of Hendin writes riiout authors who There has been considerable activity _:j 0 not P wr if/ ^ij«| 

rom outrage but are mostly old-fashioned in literary' for the past fifteen years in lhe S Un coun j- aaJ* - Charles Olson 
times in. the lust form, including John Updike, J. D. use of sound by itself. Of .sound- .«£* , L Af jl K..i In 


ha? almost disappeared- replaced by 
B market for n on-ficti on. Yet the ' . 
scheme of this book oriffts separate 
consideration of the essay, bio-' 
sraphy,, . or autobiography, which ; 
together pccount for much of the.'. - 
best prose of the period. Nowhere 
[n these i;ix hundred, pages do we : 
beler the names Of the prose writers • . 
Frank ConroV, Peter Matihiessen, 
Edward Hoagland, or John McPhee.. 

jBut if short stories no longer , 
make money, • the ; form survives 
had remains vigorous. For some 


The Field 


A pasture without cows, an urban field, ... 
A paddock gracing no gymkhana ponies. 

A hedge on one side, gardens Art theother, ... 
A ft o man’s lend between the town and Country. 
Teenagers escape here during “ Crossroads ' 
For calflove, horseplay qr a qitiet smoke. 

They lounge around in boots and faded denim 
Like cowhands in a sunset on ft Western. 

Their bikes Ue in the grass f the handlebars 
Horns on a herd of new metallic cattle. 


^t^asdoes lhe M I of 

poeis .associated ukfa a magozino Arf an6 0 iu ara aa'oIJipr nn Art 
mi, i ,i >■ bi i u i i n ■. i 1 , i i ^ ! l h i . News *. (It was more lijte tho oppo* 

rite.) One could go qp. 

. Jt may bf noted that Harvard's 
connection with rhiB misguided t-ol- 
. uue i| Uptited to that institution’s. 

. , Pres* j none of xbe .r'contriiiutora 

i --j • ticedtes there. Ytt the enterprise 

!>' -.i. - appears -officiai ; Harvard in tho 

untru "> mpi d hi PrflU*' ha* lent its : 

name, and the contributors teach 
et prestigious -, institutions aniT- 
, . the nook fa a .section of tim 

denim . ' Header? . Subscription, America a 

' ?• . middlebrow book dub ; and Robert 

■£ ; Penn .Warren tells us on the flan 


only in . a list 
- wr- WrftW - fdedrifiell ^ Jewish, 


fiaarfEKi ss i.i ™» c ; 

' . f)uncan Forbes . 
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Continental drift 


colonial critics, African, Asian, 
Soviet, western. VVliut is Muzrui's 

f un-pose, seventeen years later? That 
s more complicated. To tlcFeud 
some kind nf 


By Thomas Hodgkin 


AT.I A. MAZRUI : 

The African Condition 
A Political Diagnosis 
The Reith Lectures 

enin nn. Paperback £2.95. 

He was warned, All Mazrui tells us 
in the opening sentence of his intro- 
duct ion, by the reviewer of an 

P.arllPP wnrL f-Uo*- Sf Iia AIj _ i - _ 


not also eastern, Asian?] govern- 
ments . . With the deployment 
of so much top brass it is surprising 
that these lectures were not drearier 
than they fu fact are. 

One trouble is the six themes 
around which Mazrui decided to 
organize his lectures, which lie 
clearly likes because lie repeats 
them so often. "Paradoxes” ho 
calls them, though this does not 
seem n particularly appropriate 
term. “ Africa Is the earliest habitut 
ok man, but is in n sense the last 
to become truly habitable.” "Afri- 
cans ore not necessarily the most 
brutalized (in the sense of " brutally 


“*= me most uusiavoa. — .--I . , vy , nmi 

Tito Prussians are soma of tho colonial historiography are i he throe 

concerns which sulmii closest tu his 

It mi it 


most taught. 

The Sardinians are the most 
untaught. 


heurt. 

Mazrui takes a generally favour- 


UUkLiUH, uj I.UW , W1 . 1P1I1P 

earlier work that if ha did'not’look tVeatcd"”," I "iliinki of neoules h..> 

ReltK 6 Lecture*. 6 He hiSiEj'T' ZX'^ fc",! «I«P«I iinlou ure the Dutch. unltanut. 

CQmmoDly hn PP ens when “African societies are not °li\e The simlS 3 * natin . n B ™ t!ie Poles. ‘‘Tribal warriors ”, these Ahlmmls, 

Sff5 ,a £ Pronouncements are ful- closest culturally to the western lontlurL P 1 uniton are the Ice- Ankrahs and Amins, these Molm- 

sitefJtorv ™ ^ n0t e,lCiiely wo r ,d - bet they have been mK j!"? V lU , S , n, , ,d »«*■!«“■» «•« 

a actory. gmng the most rapid pace of Sfe ,s r rem| nded also nr a certain odd dracriptloii. Miisrl.v llioy werr 

This Is not for the want of living, western irniion witnessed this ceil- u f ( sentyr _ foii!inoii-ro[i|,| " I ’ t v ? ry l ^rhslii ! *‘‘ ,rt,s 1 rinks, 
Ho expense was spared, it soeins, to turjr . , I Atnca is by no means the „* Afi . Al, d what is your opinion “ LC ? ,,llla,lls v K! jM s « who huppeneii 
make these lectures as ex cl tine as sn ]?^ e 1 st of .the continents physi- Arncn. Professor Ma/rui '* ” 5° “ c l ‘ ie head nf the cjucue 
possible. The BBC stood Professor “lly, but > t is almost definitely the W° IJ * one might say it wns rl,« for officer training, who umk 
Mazrui two African journeys and 2*9? , l ra £ m emed physically” ^ ost , centrally located comlnmt par f* ofte "» . ,n P»'»uve operations 

would have stood him more. They A f l,ca is not the poorest of the Physically but probably the a8n, *wt llioir own or adjacent 

sent his producer along with him. A g ons , of . 1,16 world, but after P*npharnl politically.” nf r P^Ple* acquiring hi this way a i«ste 

who kter settled In at Ann Arbor. Aitarcifca it may well be technically of course." 1 course, for power and repression. The 

Michigan (where Mazrui has his , m0s * .retarded and the least j a f arr “warrior tradition” turns uul to 

Chair), to ensure that ha “nnnrnvi. developed. Africa is rite mnsr d..i- , tilese concents haw* be another non-ennrem mmunhi.i 


untaught. Mazrui takes n generally favour- 

The Gormans write more bonks able view of military roups In 
than any other nation i N Europe. Africa, which he ussnriutes wiih 
The Italians carve mure beautiful whut he calls “the wurrinr mull, 
statues. . . , tioii”: 

The gayest nation in Europe are A partial resurrection mot; plaru 
tno t rench. us soldiers captured power in one 

i ne gravest imtluii are thu Dutch. African country after mint her. A 

i tie most Industrious nation are high proportion or African nations 

ti B , ful1 undcr ll, « colli nil of |H‘ii pie 

Jiio idlest nut Inn tiro the Portu- who wens, to nil Intents and pur- 

8J| 0SC ; poses, tribal warriors wearing 

" " *■— modern uniforms. 


Reith Lectures. He did not. He 
was. As commonly happens when 
oracular pronouncements are ful- 

Fllmfl fho nulroma I# ■«»& i __ 


humiliated 


w«. W.1«. 

0l :rr-v; , 

y ' Smug the most rapid pace of ,S r c n|, nded also of n cermiii 

This is not for the want of m-iirg. western waiwn witnessed this ceil- h,, ? !, chit- 

turv. Africa is by nn means the “. l,lt * AP . A,, d what is your opinion 

r " I’l'nf.ip..,.,. U„ i..., 


going the most rapid pace of £7.7 ^ -u „ fct|11Iiii 

westernization witnessed this ceil- “f Mwn.mini um« ( ii„ c |,{ t ! v . L,,y . ».«« 

tury Africa is by nn means the „ . A,, d what is your opinion “ LC " ,llllai,ls * KSM*. win 

smallest of rhe continents physi- Professor Ma/rui?” J n r?, 1 l ** e bead nf 

WoM rniniit .a., it. _ T , for officer training, 


7 — 1" t ■ UWUWB ID UBIQI 

scholarship and argument, between "r" [ne A gl0De . P 1 
academic quality and popular Intel- afl0r Anr . flrctic a 
liability” (an odd formXZ.i fi peripheral 


r 1 r vyn»t a <> » m ,i , . .'“s eisc. — u v.iuu auu 

it sProbabiythe tinent? / D oe* y ^table ” con- very important resistance tradition 
politically” (Note Europe deserve . mI f si infested 11 Afitan history which has been 
- A reserve to be so des- studied in much detail in many ter- 

ritnrmc mu. <il.., m... 


llgibility * (an odd formidation K in ", ,osc per, . pn eral 

me course of his African journeys i ,e CHUtl0us use of qualifying cribmT?! T Jt l “ uc so ues. 
Mazrui was privileged to inter- sense j J „". aImost turol cimuufP* ° nc * udBe “ cu l* 

r ““' - - flin,y Puce of C weSzari°o r n ™oT>‘ Zlt 


* fe B , tW0 j rolgnlng ~ presidents 
(Kaunda and SeuehorK "an« rmm. 


J Kau n da and Senghor), one former 

ESSE* r lAm h * 1 >r), " ThS Mozr 

Orgoniza- rures. 

hRiS' ■ W Unity * *a Amnlnis- exploit 
trative Seer am rv m- „c lu. Ij 


.Ttainly ” ; •* almost definitely 1 
it may well be " ; “ probably^.) 

Mazrul’s approacii in these If 
rures. we are told, will bo w 
>ci>1oit paradox [which he proceei 


pace of westernization ”-or ” 
Mlp.eripl.orallMn" for 


- 7" 'ii muiiy mi' 

ritonos over the past twenty years, 
nut of all this recent lilsinrical 
work Mazrui takes no account, pre- 
ferring. to turn buck to the uld 


• i ^ivuiii/ijr •; 

srsa Vt? is c r iS1 r- 

J - “** ri aa»T3 3L^-S- 


S& %^7 S rH T d r of l he “ Wemli 

^ oKfi’ofSMsi, & SsW 

velopmeut Bonk, officials and con- tic in i 


All-Africa Conference of Churches J u, , n J re, ?inacd rather of made one feeTckT 

select officials of other inS f . ni ? 0 u Und duubtf ul genernliza- £*™ r -, Tj,ey seem in ,h e n c, £ 

dais of African and «? fiX& ^, m J // ? h,,dhood - ^ Tnd 

makes thTmdX Xt 


.1 . ■'■a ill* 3LI Iiiuji 

lighting, news nf victories near- 
Uy i 01 ' the fear uf stronger wea- 
pons was often enough to per- 
suade tribes to accept the rule nf 
531 r, ltc slranpcr? . . . African 
tribes, backward, disunited, weak. 

'Penn I ||° P l fc,SS Europe, 

jjpddjy.nnee the perfection of 
tlio machine gun. 


Vhe Yoshida era 


Richard Sforry 


j.' W. DOWER : 

Empire and Aftcemalh 


In*' tEo dffi J.™; M“* rui i? cilln* M«r a i-ry Pcrhnm 

- *- . “ Uur5i " “■ -«■ 

‘ nrrp„rnnr-B — Jmvn tSSSU^ 


Voshidn Shigo d 

r»s‘r^cr: gi 


U o/y a 

" " ' ! ihoi5 l il? d js a PPolu tmen t,” For 

ySa 

wore suff 0 hJ( , d^, e 1 d%y C °,™r,h«k cXon^SSd't, 10 "” 


The lower depths 


Vnaki.rf com P ai !son with ChurcbilL "l 010 to England thalf £ ♦iS 8 ™ ia J ^ TT! ~~ 

f RsiiS&a 

deewlv *taagU!3 t,l g B>gig> vrlch a JJ L /«' h «,tha fnnd.mLS 'u'ni ^ Life niatM-y 

Good-re^ereWd %5Z S, ^ 


t®- t'ominded one w a V ersr»n 

mmmmmw 


0 04 920060 7 


,a«! aaijSf 


^have '£'elt"when received ‘byl'eyasu' n„r u • 

: YMSld!Sf idfi ? 1 ul ?,, « ,isfe version of mo harden |K B?ftlvfh Uld n . ot haS°SI t0 '?«^ by (p er : 

.YoihtHb L f “H-leag* st u d v * of ,h roWback ” from #»,« n jS a dehturS filJ* ■ 0 *M»yof an in. 
• [Japan. W! aoubted. ••pfaSn’ W? 


&s?emm llliifl 


oncos. Tho Baurl people nro bv nn 
ffl T* at ri,Q .bonSSo 1 of lho heap 
Th ey aro employed as stonecutters 
and turn laiwui'ers. They do not 
carry out^ cho • revolting, doflllne 
^ the lowest Untouch* 


Terence 

oinphnsizcd, have been A?,?? hi! 
movements of Alwrfl* IIber Miea 
Moziiiiihlque, Zli^S* v An »k 
and elsewhere. The rS’ Na ®u5 1 
C 1 A -spun so red, Jumn e iC W, “ fe i5 

mielh ciuaP UiletlumS 

cmuiUM-?eJ;;Sn}2 

iiculni'ly clearly in |!l °?f. » 
irc.iinii'iii „f duu \vo,-« am j glah 

racifiis nr sou I licrit Africa ,li 

di£„ri£i 

niiiniiica, |,e himself 2£ 
,001,. all of dmB 

ssr-tr 1- suua « * 

succession nf mildly offenSfS 
misleading reimuks which he nS 
u bunt Julius Nyorere’s 1979 ,w 
vent ion m Uuundu, which led m 6 
iivurthrow or Amin; “Nyereren 
going to do to Amin’s Uganda 
C Iiiiiu did 10 Vietnam, thatkt 
country to demonstrated* 
mi pei mr power of tho invader ri 
iliL‘11 withdraw with the sailifanS 
of .having ndministored 0 leS 
1 1 is difficult to imagine a wn 
inept aiulngy. This cuentiiSt 
frivolous utniude in jjoliiici iS 
■ .'V" . \WBRMli. is somotbiai k 
unbilled in childhood in ModIw 
during the Sccnmi World VVarwba ! 
the * tenilency «r niv father and hi 
friends to deliaiu (lie progreu i 
the wur n I most ns if it were ik 
progress of u football match it 
creased their in 10 rest in worid 
a it airs and broadened their vWm 
ui human possibilities' 1 . 

Thai is ceiiuinly one wiy it 
lunklng at the worlu. Ilutlfoaen- 
gaiTls all politics us a kind of s», 
h unwilling tu usk scrimisquenm 
reduces evuryiliing tu the sameW 
ni coriisiraiinii irivintitios. ri 
«li lutes rhetoric fur hilloU 
unit ers landing, it id hound to iiw 
ff "? s vision of human poniMIiiia 
inis Is u pity, hecHuse the lu« 
iiimnwh-^ are very scriwi-i* 

AH M 11 v riu is rcriuinly clew- H 
no ivnuld uni v step operating «* R 
L*f* i ‘t'licpwiMirial a Jevei.W 
inigiii 1 m; nl iIl* t« Irarn ^mi teach ui 
«nnu‘(lihig (Anuiiier orudfl?). 1 


affirm its authenticity. Conrtdtfd 
as o work nf art, rather lhw* > 
straight social document, the nsne 
Nve does, perhaps, go on too kN 
•no some pasaages are a little mm* 

torn* an/I n Am 


of hIs - ^ 3 * wou * aauri **»*ls for Brahmin ml 'ml, "I? 

uower year V""“ W1C " 1 ... it orovidp*? ,l| a 88W' 1 Cast® clients. -Ho briefly roe a 

*(t mm at bis country / a P® n «e citizens 5 ™ «SlL mSS? E h A®« ho J ri ® htly claims that this t LH" T arkot vendor, sellbig p«i t 
his retirement r was £ anh *nkerous pe rsonai^ m k„i gh i i a jj 1 ® fI r st; attempt to allow one of concoction which micht 

t W-M. confidence in /aw^ and JbS? W£f d ™i«nZ £ feSSSj tI, , a fA Ind,a " fflRlffS 
V 8 u * dc ^ me, 'A the future/* This la S JH” to teI1 Jiis own story. Indeed^ Is 1 u i *‘% ev f r . his whole life 

fiza&ssg &sjasmi& 

not be t0 Suhati{ir by (pe^ iSdiSSSSf*! ^ 8 mleorly Brahmin 

>■ Joseph 5, aps ) Sit . a Ram (1873), While 1 the i a ^2^ W,er <nt P ^IHng arid raising 

aVtL IkkkvJZ I'Jii 1 Dwip Men hwre^f e bff c tn n ^ 8ome , share in ,h ® 

^ - ?s~ ; chea,Bd 


y Twemy-ono out of^ kll hji -sS, w ** c ««»ted 
H»yof an in- tiS : “JJJf f^CtatUma. 
an .. a sugar j n ^ surprisingly fnui'k 

.« in vIvTi S,, 1 ” ot the Intlm,™. 

h: i j*ajptjEStfs?BS 

- Kflf-fei ^vaststJSB m 


subscribes *to ft' hlatorfo>~i> liieot" 7 ^ 1 '“”*^. 03 .’ POUHcally -nr;- I 
■ rvSSu^ttrra? sSSi*',™ S‘ c «"» .teomf 4” the' « h mart 


»me «n<I repetitive: Professor Fr* | 
man considers k necoswiy to w ! 
a soetlon on his mode of tuwjgfr j 
* ni *, metlmdology at lne end. TMi | 
re *»y does seem like on nnti-cita«* j 
The final impression created 
this narrative Is of the iovw"*!# 
n « mflmk fatalfim of *e ft. 
touchable's exlsfertce. Mull and ft 
brothren expert to be Ineulied . 
cheated by high ^ ctiteiR 
WOu * d feS . unnatural, if this ■ 
noe so. Throughout the - 

« not one exomple of an w**j£ 
tferiM fq a pnsfflbn of Wa*«S 
or guidance who doM riot 

Untouchables to the UniM*{ 
finally lei them down. The 
know all about the upper cadj* 

As People, . (hey regard them ** “ 

better than theinsehres ( 2 d Jjj 

Midi watch over one.- Brahaj*; 
howling and screaming frtm 
effects of venereal disease ?)• ' 

get. fate has mod* other 
superior and thenueives, in(® r % 
Even when ipviied by a higJ] caitt 

Ilian . tn «>r nr I mAtn» of ho muds fll® 


Even when Jpviied py a n**.. - 7 . - 
“ ■ to »it or lodge alonffnijs 
MuIJ recoils in . terror, I* he.no* 
Untouchable, pnd Would pot » 


vmuymuic, jluu NW» 

contravening , the . sacred la* -g 



tnU revulsion, Jn this he jmpo^ 
a Western frame upon hfs su P J *{i 
Th« is ejcceplioaaf; w«t of “J 
rime he tries to leave Muii W «* 
plain his beliefs, for himself. 1 * » * 
terrible sWnr, because 
Place , 1 «o redolent of. the grab h*» 

ftfL ilnllllAk. CmMaUharp."> JQ' 
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The Rules of St Ignatius 


By Peter Hebblethwaite 


DAVID MITCHELL : 

The Jesuits ' ' _ 1 1 
320pp. Macdonald., £12.50. 
0 354 04369 2 


You are invited to dinner and your 
hostess warns you ihat a Jesuit will 
to present : what does this tell 
you? It does not necessarily mean 
that you are going to meet a cross 
between Gerard > Manley Hopkins 
and Teilhard' de- Chardin. You are 
more likely to find a modest man 
with a few good stories and a sur- 

J rising reluctance to engage in theo- 
ogicat disputation. If you notice 
that he is. looking at you in rather 
an add way, this. could conceivably 
be beatuse -he is trying to observe 
one of St i Ignatius’s “ Rules _ of 
Modesty * . {« When speaking, 

especially With! men- of authority, 
let not the- gbze 'be fixed full on 
the face -but rather a little between 
the eyes”). “Wrinkles”, the Holy 
Founder, added, 1 ” 011 the forehead 
and still more 'on. the nose are to 
be avoided." 

The serious problem evoked bv 
the above paragr^pji is that of Jesuit 


identity. David Mitchell assumes 
limt it exists by calling his book 
The Jesuits. But he is perfectly well 
aware that m know that Fr X is u 
Jesuit is ici know nothing — as yet. 
He may be an explorer, a scientist, 
a humdrum or a brilliant school- 
master, a prize bore, an inter- 
national civil servant, a crank, a 
conservative, a revolutionary: and 
ihe list lias to stop somewhere. But 
despite the immense diversity there 
remains a Jesuit "thing”, a regi- 
mental spirit (as the author colls 
it), a family likeness. 

I am not sure that David Mitchell 
has quite captured it. The reason 
is rliat he has nor grasped the 
nature of (he Spiritual Exercises, 
rhe jottings made by Ignatius ns the 
record of his own spiritual ex- 
periences in the 1520s. He makes 
the most contradictory remarks 
about them. They ere said *0 pro- 
vide “stage directions for tho florid 
religiosity of the Counter-Reforma- 
rion ”, “n tabloid version of the 
faith complete with medieval trim- 
mings” and, just to compound die 
confusion, “ a commando religion, a 
kind of Cadioiic Methodism . 

The essential filing to understand 
about the Spiritimf Exercises is that 
:tbey are not a book in any conven- 
tional sense. They should not be 
read. .They should be done. I do 


not exercise myself by watching 
someone else gn ilirmigh n scries 
of exercises. They are a process 
by which, under direction, I try 
in “order my life in the sight of 
God”. When assimilated, they issue 
in a sense that God is at work in 
all things, energizing and animating 
them. This is at the heart of the 
Jesuit thing. It explains both the 
unity and die diversity of the 
Jesuits. So Mitchell's picture of 
Ignatius “multiplying rules” gets 
the emphasis wrong. He would have 
preferred to do without rides at 
all. His Const it ut ions are to be 
explained by the Spiritual Exercises, 
and not the other way round. 

This does not mean that Jesuits 
in every century have lived up to 
this high ideal. There is much in 
Jesuit history that, is indefensible. 
The suppression of the Jesuits in 
1773 < and their restoration in 1814 
meant a break in continuity and had 
damaging effects, especially since 
they were brought back in order 
to educate the youth of Europe Into 
ami-revolutionary sentiments. But 
since then much work has been 
done on Jesuit sources to re-estab- 
lish the authentic tradition. The 
author quotes Ignatius as saying: 
“No storm is so insidious as perfect 
calm, no enemy so dangerous as the 
absence of enemies.” The present 
Genera] of the Jesuits, Fr Pedro 


Arrupe, echoes ibis when lie soys 
that " the Lord bus never been so 
close to us because never before 
have we been so insecure This is 
not mere rhetoric. There have been 
many Jesuit martyrs in the Inst five 
years in Latin America anil Zim- 
babwe. None of (hem were charac- 
terized by the “ masochistic 
defiance” which the author finds 
in earlier martyrs. 

The book has four disconcerting 
features. It ranges back and forth 
in time und space so that lho thread 
nf the argument is continually being 
lost. Next, the author believes all 
ho reads and reports the silly and 
libellous story that Mcfu Kttntpf was 
written by a Jesuit. In general he 
prefers written sources even when 
plenty of -oral evidence is available. 
The Roehnmpton noviceship would 
then not have gone down in history 
merely as a place where novices 
“performed such penitential tasks 
as sweeping leaves against the wind 
or weeding with a nail and a flower- 


pot”. A regime that was merely 
crazy would not have produced such 
remarkable men as Martin D’Arcy, 


Thomas Corbishley or Thomas 
d’Esterre Roberts. 

Thirdly, the author's negative 
valuc-judgnionLs on the Roman 
Catholic Church generally betray 
him at every turn. “This tawdry 


piece of theological adventurism” 
turns nut in be u dusLriptiun of 
ihe doctrine or tho Immaculate 
Concept ion. He says ih,u Pius 
Xll’s radio speeches were “almost 
invariably muiscniiiiR ] hold no 
brief for Plus X17, hut it is rather 
odd tu see him called “ tho 
grotesque chief”. Finally, there is 
at times a hint of. moral supcrinriiy 
which is ns Inappropriate us it is 
unjustified. We read: “If pacifism 
is n sign of logical, courageous 
Christianity, tho Jesuits had nut 
seemed to be aware of it in 1914.” 
He means that they rushed off to 
be army chaplains. Since they had 
been expelled over sixty times from 
various countries in the previous 
100 years, n display of pnirintSsm 
was only to he expected. 

On the other hand, Mitchell is 
good nn the Jesuit in ficiinn. Per- 
naps he should have written ihe 
history of the Jesuit “image” and 
admitted frankly that this throws 
more light on the writers than on 
their ostensible subject. Tn his 
list of "up dated ” fictional Jesuit's 
should be added the iwo Ameri- 
cans, professors at the Gregorian 
University in Rome, who appear 
In The Takeover by Murid Spark. 
.1 know them both, and they do 
not talk in the unspeakable Jargon 
attributed rd them. It is true 'that 
ihey like to be invited out 10 
dinner: 


Transmission of tradition 


The Jewishness of John 


By Ninian Smart . 
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GEOFFREY 'WAIN WRIGHT : 

Boxology — -T|ie „• ^liaise ■ of God In 
Worship, Doqtrinc ,and Life 
A Systematic ,Theqloey 
609pp. Epworlh.i£15. 
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Doxology is a delineation of the 
God not of the philosophers but of 
the worshipping community and of 
the individual -who sees life as Itself 
a kind of praise. ‘It dispenses, for 
ihe most part* -with any theory of 
how we know.- about .God, except in 
the way of \ encounter with the 
Transcendent through the practice 
of the presence. of God. It Ja then 
an explication- of the meaning- of 
-Christian worship, . Christianity 
centres -aboVe all upon the saern- 
monfs and 'upon- the living ex- 
pcrionce of (In tho broadest- sense) 
ritual, And tho book- is in many ways 
much more realistic than the mdro 
convoluted abstractions of most 
systematic theologies. But the issues 
of truth are not to be avoided, oven 
though Geoffrey Woinwrlght here 
approaches them rather obliquely. 
“From faith to faith” Is the con- 
text in which -he Writes. 

, . I .*•!.« •« 1 ■ 1 ' 

Given that; context, -tho book Is 
greatly. HliupJjigting. The develop- 
ment of. the -creeds, of the doctrine 
.of ..Christ, .-of :ttei Holy- Spirit and .so 
forth are placed jvitJnn the.lkurgical 
.lit? of .the, Church, in a clear and 
consistent, map qer*- Jn (he first- part, 

tn thipi ct^nc 1 r 


Dr Wainwright delineates the clas- 
sical Christian vision -of the ivonld. 
Indeed you could think of his sys- 
tematic theology as hi essence the 
articulation of a certain visiou-jbne 
transmitted to him through the 
tradition. In the second part he 
contemplates the instruments of 
transmission: Scriptures, creeds, 

hynyis,.' liturgical and doctrinal 
norms. In the third he discusses 
Various strands of argument among 
modern Christians, relating in gen- 
eral to the. interplay between the 
traditional and the modern, and 
between various cultures. In this 
section Dr Wainwright also de- 
scribes a mode of perceiving Chris- 
tian ethics in (he light of tho liturgi- 
cal slant of the whole book. 

• Doxology gives a context for 
Script bro nod preaching which is 
■ refreshingly loose. Worship afte? all 
provides tho body, the flesh for mes- 
sages contained in the scriptural 
tradition ; but It is odd how little 
attention Is paid in this work and 
elsewhere to preaching and liturgi- 
cal warship. ^ 

.Dr .Wainwright aims to nrliculate 
a specifically Christian vision and 
not tn write a treat Iso on worship 
in the world's roligions, but- a more 
general discussion of tho pheno- 
menology of religion might have 
offored some insights .useful in the 
analysis of Christian response to 

S itch a. vision. Thus he might have 
aen led to consider the way his- 
torical events thenueives can be 
represented in another . time, the 
nroblem of calendars, the varying 
emphases created by the irregular 


alleged contrast between Chris- 
tianity (linear in its lime-image) 
and some other major religions 
(cyclical) ; and the topic is very 
germane to the question of how 
the historical Jesus enters into con- 
temporary experience— obviously a 
central matter in any systematic 
theology. 


By H. F. D. Sparks 


the historical Jesus enters into con- RUDOLt-' SCHNACKKNUURU : 
temporary experience-obviously a Th GoSDC | accortlinu to St John 
central matter in any systematic v«i„o,o § ** J 

theology, volume a 

a r _ „ c l. 556pp. Burns and Oates. £22.50. 

Another facet of the Christian 0 86012 056 2 

tradition that is scarcely explored 

here is the contemplative life. It 1 " 

may be that if one takes the notion Herder’s ThcoJogischer Kommentar 
* ii 6 liLuiEy st rictly, then the life :iint Neuen Testament is well- 


of the contemplative, in search of 
the interior castle, may not neces- 
sarily belong hei-c. 

But it Is n vital ingradient in the 
classical Christina tradition and 


i°e.^°srcSa n he »,rp ^ 

Christ), Moreover, the contcmpla- BJ 4 Ifl ?£^ S n in J2SS$* S 22? 
live side Of Christianity is clearly 1Mld with C. K. Barrett a com* 

rnlannnf fst Vha InnM mCntW {rCCOIUl.V TCViSCd ) UI tCIIS 


known ns one of t he ntor e i m- 

r iortant series of commentaries In 
is field, and Rudolf Schnacken* 
burg's commentary on Si John has 
been widely acclaimed, both in 
Germnny mid elsewhere, ns an out- 
standing contribution to tho scries, 
to be sec alongside Raymond E. 
Brown’s commentary in The Anchor 


leaves, and did he peril ups, at the 
end, leave them in some disorder ? 

The question of sources is in any 
case .Vory difficult. Sc hnuck cubing 
inclines to the view ihut the cvnn- 

R elist knew n .Sign-Source (which 
e. used for his uccniWs t>f the 
miracles), nnd a Passion Nnrrat've, 
mid in all probability n variety uf 
traditions transmitted orplly. what 
he is quite clear ubout is thm iho 
evangelist did not know any uf ilia 
synoptic gospels in anything like, 
1 heir present form. There is, nf 
course, nothing novel in this : mit a 
few moderns would agree with him. 
What is unusual, however, is ijiut 
whereas the to moderns normally 
explain the contacts between Jnlin 
nnd the synoptists as tine to tho n*o 
of a common oral tradition ,und in 
consequence tend tn date juhn 
rather earlier than it Is generally 
dated, Schnacken burg complicates 
|he issue, not unly by maintaining 


rolevant t( 
sometimes 


nf Chrliatinmtv in cirnrlv t«iu mm v* n« “r. 1 p . v mi» uh»v uj iiinuiuuiiiim 

to tha lnnar f wvidioJoidcal mentor {recently revised) in tbia 1 J 10 t radii tonal hue date fur Jaih>n l 
‘s cult-w-ientwi concoms of country. Schnnckonburg in being but also by hinting, even if he does 
irnle In contomnorarv Wes- translated by a teora of Americans, not ncttmUy say fio, that some of tho 


PWlllDMIlin WUU'UI IGIIIUH LUIIVUlIin UL . - _ • . , _ m J 9 ~ 

many people In contemporary Wes- 

tern society. Christianity too lias ^ ho /fr** vo L , i^ e, ,u OOI1 i 

1 Introduction and tho Commentary 


its Oriental magic. — ^ 7 —- — r-. - ..i.u-, 1 

, j ..... . on Chanters I-Iv was published in 

. Wninwngni’s approach is in away jg68: this second' volume contains 
qidto obvious: but it often f requires t }, 0 commentary on CHiagsicrs v-xll ; 
originality 10 -see what lies, close a - third, and final, volume is 
at hand. Perhaps the stress on the fnilmv 


more noteworthy coincidences- are 
due to direct dependence on the 
synoptics by at least one of the 
fourth evangelist's sources (see 


tradition oL a worshipping’ com* The york Js defined as “ twsen- 

a e %S'S "!fWdi,fK U 0 ‘Z?ZlV 

effervescent. Is typically fash oned «®®, h lf ,. t 

of old, and atoio« by definition in- ^ a3 rtL «Pt«f and of 

volves worship, so the apwoadi in P«*2* “ i?ilH 


.punctuation of the yearly feast-days 
?nd .so forth. Much is made of tno 


ByH.A.WSlBa ins 


A. J. KRAlLBilBtUfiR : 'i>- • -o- 

Omywstbn- i; ' ? 1 '• ■' \\ ■ 

170pp. SCM Press. £3.50. 
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A.; J. Krailsheimer’s Conversion is a 
tantalizing book: It 1 suggests .to tbo 
reader issues' of"thie greatest im- 
portance and fascination, and then 
Jails to discipfs* them. For what 
could be more- compelling than an 
accoont of the religious conversion, 
*“ J “^ownged; of people 
Stine, and Francis, 
, Ignatius Loyola. 
/inuainj\ lean de RmicA apd 
Jobti B arty an, to WiHJam Booth, 
Charles da Foucauld, Bdhh Stein, 
Simone Weil-, and Thomas Merton? 
Yet we are told very little of the 
Inner history of' these people. 
Instead we are given potted, bio- 
graphies as though wr&ien ' for a 


Instead we are given potted, bio- 
graphies as though written ' fpr a 
concise encyclopedia. (It -is charac- 
teristic of rise ‘author that he can^ 
hot resist'tbe tCtriptatibir of telling 
™ - that: tfad Ffanoiaeapa aire now 
pbrided Into three main bra athes— 
no ;ex»lBnarion i>c ' what they are-— 


no explBnarion bt ' what they are—* 
an though that , wild ds ' anything 
ebout the Conversion of St Francis.)' 


• 1 The impression of superficiality 
Is .increased by his use, without 
describing what ho means by them, 
of ambiguous words as though they 
ha di only oae deflnite meaning clear 
to -land accepted by everybody,.. So, 
for ^Instance, iwe are told .that an 
individual** relaUonshJp with Christ 
is “founded on love, but indepen- 
dent of passion ”. How can there be 
love 'without' some sort of passion 
or other? Or again, what Is called 
(out court “ self-love ” is condemned 
as an evil to be destroyed. But how 
can there be any love for God or 
man where there is no self-love of 
Bny kind ? 

After this it is no surprise that 
in the chapter on Bunyon Part Two 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress is dis- 
missed as no more than “devoted to 
[Btutyan’s family’s] less hair-raising 
joutaey .ln his footsteps”. We are 
given no hint, of me immense 
change in Bunyan's attitude to the 
things of . ‘this world ' which the 
second part of the^ Progress reveals 
(as Monica Furlong emphasizes in 
her. Puritan's 1 Progress — a book not 
mentioned in the bibliography).- Nor 
are we told of the change, similar 
in importance, which led Thomas 
Merton from' tno Catholic and cog? 
.Attitude of his Seven Store]} Mout t- 
ra/rt; in which all outside the Roman 
/Catholic, church .was undeart pr 
1 Vanity, r tn lad humble ‘and 'grateful 


* J r • which it was written ; only tnen 

does he go on to ask such ques- 
tions as. What sources isihe evan- 

edist likely to have been' using 
here ? How f«r is it Hkely that \vhat 

Ksrw.sffM=rt!sa « frJsJ? 


the bibliogranhy). This conversion 
.was as radicaJ, if not more so, as his 
initial.- conversion 10 Roman 
CathoHcism. ' . . 


^ more so, as his ; . OrJ^ and 


MeemlnB of the 'I-am*- formula* 
and “Eschatology in the Fourth 


The long speech In Acts Chapter Gospel” are conspicuous examples. 
7 is treated as if it was wjiat Schnackehburg seems to think of 


tueoiogical scholarship has alreaifr pon&iWe for the Bospel’s, character- 
been dismissed a few pages bafk, foie form and iheotoHy. But there 
t»nce, we are mid, “whatever sqme are evident marks of subsequent 
nwdern scholars ray. it is not pos- editorial activity: and in this con* 
wble to iwvrfess Christianity with-., nejBlojl cvnftiderable play is made 
out belief In the Incarnation/'. True ^ *0 soralled u displacements 
enough, ofcoume. But scholws like rj^foua scholars have often argued 
Edward Sdriliebeeckx or Maurice that certain sections of the gospel 
ursiAei nr a o.fahui,(HM jg discover and — — - 


fourrit ovan Roll st's sources (see 
especially page 372). 

However, tho main emphasis is 
not on these literary problems. For 
Schnackoiiburg'lho gospel Is fitndir- . 
mentally Jewish : ' even the tnr- 
dnubted Influence on ihe evangelist 
of the duallstla langwnRO of religious 
Kellenlsirt rtnd Gnosriclsm iws 11 In- 
direct, through' its ' prior influence 
on- Judaism . Again, despite' the 
evangelist's primary theological con- 
cerns and tho near' certainty that he 
did not hint at a ‘historical presen- 
tation in the modern sense, attention 
is drawn to niany instances of what 
nppear to bo reliable historical and 
topographical details that suggest a 
historical “ core ”, albeit " preserved 
in a further developed, altered, and 
perhaps ■mythologized tradition-". 
The exegesis which results is accor- 
dingly in no wny .revolutionary, but 
thoroughly up-to-date— a judidoua 
compound of old and new: ’ 

The translation reads easily s* and 
lho book is'well produced. (A tan- 
talizing triviality is the- fact that 
. the Hebrew letter afeph on tho 
many- -occasions when it Is used as 
a symbol -for tho Greek Codex 
SmahtCLtt, though not when it 
occurs in nn ordinary Hebrew rW 
Arasnoic word, is almost Invariably 




Wiles are attr — *'“** *" - 
describe w 
means, not i 
When (to take a 
historians discarded the 


* r * «?' they stand ifi a\w prp$ent 
text, in the yrrang order (notably 
™wrfl. chapters y mid v!) : and- they tavo 
English , usually explained this by thAo^ies 
lg inter- ^ acddental displacamont Jit phe 


Pf toping With Fire, edited bySuflon 
Dwyer (198pp. Villa .Rooks, !w Dame 
Street, Dublin z, Eite. £5^5) fa an 
anthology of . religious .poetry 


ii/ 7 ' iii'rw ■ j, 1 Nil'H 


prefceiion of histwy they were not texxm tradition, ihdiiwckeoburg 
agree! ne with Hewy Ford that Ms- ^ none of tlds as an ex- 

tory is bunk. plansnion; He accepts that there are 


• The kindest tWng to say about n diapiacemeiKs” but be prefers to 
Krailshetoter's book is that it is attribute them, re the editors or 
over-ambirioaB, trying to cover far redactor^, pf viiose activity there is 
too much ground. Thirteen converts clear evidence in xxS 24. And this 
>0 one Jutodrod and seventy pages is raisers further possibilities about. J*0w 
twelve,, top verts «ta nwhy. Cow^c- Die gnspel-wai actually 1 composed, 
sdon Js not a tairac which cap be ' , Did the ' emngslfo, , fori li^iiaiicc, 
neatly reduced to small peerages. write his first draft on loose papyrus 


nd seventy pages is rafoe further possibilities about, bow 
foo mriw. Cow^r- Hie gospel ■ was actually 1 'composed, 
•ode which cap be Did the' 'erangaU^r, fori inctonce, 


ihe soyenth century to contemporary 
poets such aii. Tqd Hughes ana 

Geofti. 

Wrtrd fry Anthony Burgees who 
distinguishes between " devotional 
pare- or infra-literature and genuine 
reUgfoup literature " He resto-ds tho 
first “as a commodity which lho 
critic must leave alone lest he shock 
and impair the faith of the simple 
devout”, and tho second as “no 
more separable front the maht 
strdam of 1 Iterator a than writing 
.which lakes lave m* . politic? 
nature for its subject-matter ” 
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Many a true word 


By Fritz Spiegl 


liogan by expressing the hope that cartoonists supplement 1 heir income 
» °.i , b r */] ol der , ^ or .' ,er 10 by selling the original drawings to 
stmt that of all speeches with tho their victims. 

words * My husband and I . . . , . 

Nor iiss ili«‘iv. Iuk.i » .The American political quip is 


ERON L Alt SEN ; 

wit as a Weapon 

The Political Joke in History 

307pp. Muller £4.95. 
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to be slow in exploiting their new- 
found freedom tif expression, m 
any ralo in West Germ, my, where 
they can now make any jukes they 
like provided they do mu ciinini* 
vene that quite iiiioitiiitminly mii* 


Nor has iti ere been a noticeable , v • . 

tradition of English working-class often found on cars, and tlio “«« pnwiueu ...1 ..... » 

humour directed against the esteib- ^ndoi'-sttcker is 11 favourite weapon V S*! U lb ® f quire iiiiunialtm.slj 

lishmeiit. But I do recall an incident. dlir,,1R elcctlon-tiinc. This lias re- V 1 V* 1 . 1 * 1 offence known us Hr am 

on Merseyside not liinnv years aeo S. ei ! l . ,y l,e 5 n by the political «•«»£»«;— “ IiiMiliing til 

- ~.:T:L rf,\L “£! T-Shirt (" No Nukes ", - f Unto f am . wliicli cun im lude 11 

OPEC”. etc) mid siirciul n» Avnmi. irnin the L'luiMcelliu- to u 


thin even there an ■ 
fiitul istic j„ke could CT°H . 
Hinoug ,ho human tS* 
l licie is -a huuiuhiB • .» e 0,14 
photograph ol u small bay h i PlU - ed 
legs in nut. size boats'*’ ,lcl[ 
tliwncrate I i trie dunce routlSSi 1 
middle of u circle of 


when by some municipal blunder 
o refuse-enrt got mixed up witli 11 


- .vu-.g-i.iiii aui uuxca up witn 11 

— [9 ya I motorcade taking the Queen I"’; “r. 

mild Mother to the dockside to launch between the piercing eyes —and 


OPEC", etc) mid spread to Ayntol- L1 “= ... „ ...... 

lull dartboards— thu bull's-eye right c,,, nliK:tur. In Fust (imnaiiv xuh- 
“ ! — 1 verslvu political humour Mill 


Ftustenvitz— the whispered joke-— n,niseir in a dustbin and, only a mt ' ‘""oveiy senwi. nut 

for the simple reason that for ya . rd or two behind the royal car. £. h cr), '! s . c ' borders on another 
several centuries there has been no m,m, cked the diffident royal hand- *1 1 ,I >ol * l, cal humour: interna- 

need to whisper. Even the man wnve * tional abuse absorbed into every- 

who at the end of the eighteenth It is a measure of the British mid thf“Pre„H, C0l, . ra . H ° " 

SEP**' was “Qved by French ex- sense of humour und tolerance that bv “ the *3St 
au.ple to propose and publish a new u wasn't only the crowd that ltuaelv im p n r-nit n .17; ■ j a is ease , which is 
nrtlnnol anthem, " God Save the enjoyed the joke Fnlinwl. 1 TH. 0 iw unfortu " a toly industrial rather than 
Guillotine 11 (« whjd, shaves the dudefLt *3 nch ret l aliatir "« «»' 

head so clean/of Kin* and Queen ”)• insulting behaviour, wine a reauest Si 2? : ■ .L" y C ‘ ,/U l ‘"W 1 ' 11 *''' 
wear unpunished, t/iough probably from BucJringlMin Palace that Sere F, hi , ls ,' J ^'r nume tur what the 
■ho undetected. But G.o. Je Crulc^ rtuuW I* n„ 8 utotccuS.'" 31 c r £ s r ^ 

T?-o,.ol, f t nt1 , folinhlir 


iiko provided they do' hm cmiiru- Gmiian 'tsulilier«' >k .u. *°L taa rtiii- 
vene l!.at quite unoniaUmsly ,xm- .|imi t S “ r C 

viying offence known u S iU amumhc- sivr joke £ , J 1 Jcwi ,*b defea. 
Iculttiuns — “ Insulting (HTici.il- “l,V • vv , ils . told rnZ 

dom , which can iiidudo uiiyiine in the hiii? know 

from the i„ „ b„.s- v , i n V |11 la which ? 

ciiiKliictor. In East Gmnaiiy Mil.- 1 m il? J i 7 Isrilol! 
versiyu political humour Mill , . ■ ,si . £ “I Wured h r «S 

(be (imiuin I leiilii- «u Arab exeiin Inn « S i° * roni of 
Cl m e Republic (the middle word e ven l .i il M lund ’ ? u<1 
uf tlm nppellmnm heing the sickest t e h it £ , h A**r^ skl for • 

joke of all) pimple were able to i hi L' J ! 1 . offi «r lights 

l ocoed siraighi From tmiMlitler oner’s fie M a.i* tho ««» 
jokes 10 Hilt I -Russian ones, often .ulM 'J 1 *. . 0,he, ‘ te hispe rj 

they uro the same old jukes minuted .V 1, 1 , i f , h V 1 , “ Don’t 
to new cimmixianeei, aid ffiii Mi ler lef/ hic K 

persistent recurrence is one nf the . .. , s ^‘gucy even In tbt 

UrimnVi hook- -and "[bore * 


they uro thu'sumc^ ^»Vd l j«akes 4 uila\»f k-S mV! 1 #?** 1 ; le ll ? mnu ‘b, “SStft 
10 new cimunxiancei, aid ffili Mi ler lef/ hic 
persistent recurrence is one nf the u .. V .. , s * l 'gucy even in tb 

themes of Egon Larsen's hook-- and '^ lsl ol today, whore ! 

the chief ji&tification V .he S " el, ‘ C,i * m I'AC. 

r ile The Political l„£. ", , , l ’! n> , nf <"'* small politico 

S,, - y ' n,,,VLA ' n ’ W7t V^ilet-VutSV forelgi n8 polit 


uuumiuiE 4 

head so ciean/of King and Queen ”)• insidting belinviour. came a remiest: wi.i.-i. :■ n, v 

went unpunished, though probably from Buckingham Palace that Sere Failkl.^ lhu ,Voi7"i« n. n '.“'" V v ‘ 1 - 

also undetected. But George Cruick- should be no uro scent inn c tneie Tatghsh have since the eigiitccnili l 0 / 1 ls nioio of a coiupendiinn tif is il. 11 ■ 

shank’s publisher fearless^ pur his „ . . , , * cal| ed □ 'French letter"; ban u li is lory Imok, and 

imjirint to a cartoon, snowing ?be British army has never bred j 7 '-®. 116 ' 11 PFoatitutca (I am reliubly j 1 » l o F ^ ,1 f m0l,v a history hook would ' “ 

Prinny in the act of being EeJJated a .®£bweyk— although It hed plenty a » . cal1 a cl,a nce client “un V’ oF|t f , ' ol i 1 ' having, like Mr Lar* 

by an unidentified woman (her °f-. Woyze J“~ and dl d «ot need one : a § iais 1I ’, “respective of his true sen s » a joke-coum of ubum four 

bidden), w-liile die Princess ^vL Ce Cf ? av 5 fraditioually at any j a K a ” aI , ity; ar J d . a woman would P a 8G. Hie book will rind more 

of Wales appeals to him to end his pret f llded Co enjoy satirical de,1 cately explain her temporary am 9 ,1 R after-dinner speakers 

calun'.ny of her. Perhaps because of re ? , . mon i?l revues given bv other u »ioyaHability to her lover with the tl,an historians. 


French prostitutes (I am reiiuoiy 
informed) call a chance client “un 
anglais” irrespective of his true 
nationality ; and a woman would 


i?JP S ! han u history 'iHmk, mid 

bSmfif 1 fSm y i !1 l M slHry , l »«‘»k would 

sell'/ n f ! ? having, like Mr Ur* 
sens, a joke-comu of ubum four 
pei page, riie book will find more 


than historians. " ,,caK,!rs 

_ gne fact omerges quire clearly, 


oiqu ..fin hud added a black 
brush moustache under the nose an d 
“ s » lua r nf a forelock og 

lop. ihe intended message was dor 
and unequivocal, though I do m 
know whether it contravened but 
G erman laws. v 

Mr I. arson does not put forward 


seu-ceiisorship developed; and tho ra *A u P, n 7 KlajT10 Me — I voted , 0 “ r 3 U j?,i red-coats have 

convention of not making carica- J^bour ), which were first Imported J? nded ). which, of course date: 

tures of the monarch, which began i l 'P rn , menc . a and turned political ;{ l ® expression as Napoleonic, so t ,,n t political wit ronuirnc 
with Queen Victoria, remained in- f'. p y 'u) en t,le motoring fraternity ,f would have fallen into dis- b^sic education to Viable i! .» 
tact until- quite recently. Only In ^V ,ee . d ,•* P rotcst against i ? r else . dia shcally changed its flourish. In Spain iiiid Pom... 
theksttwo decades — with Private ^Il! est r M ap P' 165 s alleged persecu- meaain .B— when the British army every public bill Idinu everv in/m!,' 
f be Week that ,bB C j r dnver «' “Ma rples J»"{ into khaki. Incidentally, I ‘"ent is defaced \viih V ' i 

““ ^ f |°ld— was the taboo riJSJLn »u an ^ SC K variat “ }| i s f™ 1 ? 4 e sa *»o source fa Viclnr- * r "ffiti j but iravul further ' mil 

^ «*«- “!® re °n, all of which the minister >«» Anglo-French lexicon of amaiorv “nd you will find C 3 

**™ rt thnt tho « several lewd scribbling: for nut only sire feR. 


and that i s that la.mhti7 s 1 , feS v - - - 

?, ary Pacj.of civilization ; nnndV ?!,? f^wtions as tu who mafe« 
, , unmiitr. up , nil, Meal jokes, nr indeed. a« 


lin'oli- Political wit requires a litMe 
basic, education to enable i" ,,, 


flourish. l„ Snain and ° Pon'LJr 

S P i? S-f U ‘ ld / nB ’ e very 0 S:!: 

ment, is defaced with imlitic.il 


on sketches lampooning •- rue 

^*;L ( v its e lf . a s Hsbtiy satirical ?* 1 fe n , t J-X , coIle ? ted aad displayed “™»l huu more are several lewd xc nt>oi!nns: for not onlv aru'fX 
neologism) broken »« inluslnvaiory, including rheinevit- refei enccs to the Prophet (“ mnlio- 1^”* niuTspray^ans ruro in Afrir ' 

■ n.M U,l,^h «m„U »Ut SO is litonicy, I S «V " 1 J 


terms) that thare nre several lewd 


neologism) broken " to any " pub! ic ry, ‘ hciuui.ib n .« jhbvu- 

axtent - ®ble Mnrples Has Been”; and n^lsor" ctc j wni] j ( j sm . 0 j y mu au is ilium tv, ( s „ v - , 

But even then, tho difference Si!! 1 h ® died . a year or tw o ago, , ’ avo b ad Khomeini abmulouing his «> dl1 cation " because llie ilixciisiina 

^~“tsa5isg r a, a: k "™“ s ™i‘ mu c " rlior ' "" d 1,0 p~< SLs' fet 

■ ? cor rear wi,,dDw - Poli,ld ™ iiivomed 


; in iiiuvca bbt 

■ukes. Someone must invent thea 
before they circulate by word el 
niouili, whispered or uot. Irish 
Hikes, always with a more or lea 
niridon tinge of politics, cspcciallr 
iV ,t l P’ c ' s .“I " I roubles ", emerge u 
I ivitsh _ jokes in America ud 
Mkra man jokes in RilssIb ud 
lohiiid- The Poles mako Jota 
iifMiost the Russians, and the 
Russians againsi uuthurity. A sWiy 
qiinied at i lie lien inning of the ■ 
Honk, iihmii a young man who hu 


ph asfzed^hen^tb^^eB^^erself 0 iii" in t !i COr r * ar ^hidow. Politicians 
a speech on the occwion of the i! f “ c T' tr >’ have 11 ’ways looked 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary, a^n^^inX' 


Although Germany invenied the 

political revue mid there was plenty wiin write them if nr „n i . 

Sn l lcli'X , N,^ d “Srn S "ZZ Zt “ hw ! *•' -■■■■« iliini:.' Y.II, ,houH J» 

’ lnJ1,S up l 1UJ, V™* “ ni, (* decipher Mi cm) only be’% }1 ,h mure monV 

linwnwnr W H s * There is no reason, . ? es .• the first man, "ta 

iio wovor, to suppose that these J-rttnuirs got more debts ", Mr 


m&Si drf^nj’ ... ... 

fn?? 3 " 5 1,1 FnrsL : e ,,r Arabic rharac idmiu n ynimg man who hu 

wiln SU ^ K, ■ ,S, ^ that the " Modems " j ,,s| 0,1 w »lh Caesar's Icgiooi, 

who write them (for mid against «"*»> bv a friend. " You're 

V«„ silicnild bin 


Stage-struck peers 


Iiowovor, to suppose Mint theso 
scrawls contain imv winicisms iusi 
ff «> mdikely tf,ui murh s^bver. 
Rive humour circulated under Ainhi 

hmf. ii!« 0t0S n0w in Kabul. Where 
both the oppressors and the oppres- 


By E. S. Turner 
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MADELEINE BINGHAM : 
Earls and Girls 
Dramas in High Society 

Qu? '3m 7* Hami,lon - 


Some of the girfs w^knew 0 '' which ol^Zhirh 0 ^V he . Preil.v daugliier 

*» « i heir beds were bultoVed ” findl, 1,1 M 

Hht author’s phrase) and wore n mi ni „ i s “? jw* already pi ca- 
^““l t? The puslllnn mo„ “ V t : nll «» d «ned her. His life | , er E 

™. icW t" trifle 3, L, w v r ‘ 1 » I a “»‘ 4,d ’W the threat of 

passions. 11,0,1 In* wifes hmitl.suine son, William 

I iiniour, trim slvh . t f' 


r n i l j J ,ar ^ ,ur Phot iu IhirsutTriitm „ m'V 1h , * iI , s m °rulv lu-cause ili.-i ■•'« 
fnuhug that she was already pica- !L n l fl ’’ * a biugli uhimt. One of the 

nl.ni.claneu her. Ill* lift? , 1 , 1 ,.,., ^,13 , 

rmiccntratioii 


rvneen trutiou 


■’“J* 1,,L him man, "w 

J. riinuir s got more debts ", Mr 

i.iusen bus to explain (he iraptke 

Mon-- that Rome's c.ipitdlisu hrf 
itlre.idv i ii vested a lot of money in 
fausai\ vent me hecmise tbtj 
liellevvd he wmihl win ogiiw 
I iiuipey : mid mi he did It's b» . • 
a veiv runny juke. Hm it hail 
siqiiifK.int iMi.ilk-1, later in ib 
tiiiok, when a Kits*, i, ui asks, “b « 

( HHiimli' (*i 1111110 v,ai- a that tfc 
• Milled Siaten hat more tail (htf 
Jhi* bovit-i (hi uni? ■■ “Yes, fumijilt, 
! ,,, » k '*' lhiv.i.i have ntnre part 

*U|!-|l lilt et." 


I’erhaps 


successful 


i'urjiour, 
Viscount 


a-gjg gw “>'?«« . r . 
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* 1 ?* bu , t n< > matter. of Co,| Tt for £50,000 ( 

to S iT bo ^ mairled P°«> I no bad solace for faiUne 

folliSs In din n i delicat ? nose for HSESS 8 mflrchl »T«ss. It B whs 
routes .in high places, though rhn probably not tho Fir<t .. 5 

scandal content of her “ dramas in MW. At Daisy .2S tSLKIJZt 

high society ' la sometimes liglit. ^ Dr a broken heart.. (mj P on wtad 

material is ’oddly In first two Chanter, tho 

CUim^idge!^ t Ball? 

PairbroSe"® Colun ^f»o”. fSuisa of a recrultftig sergeant? 

-Ssast 


I * ■ II IIU 111 

''SS'-IMil! Shaky ground 
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“ Vjscr 

-in ,Lqij 


Soft, 


BeUe 8 Bilton^ S i-h CUt R 80rry ftpitel ! 1B h 0,00 In tna work 
I- B,lton j ma actress daughter J vberB » °ne may ask is 
2* recruiting sergeant? had for a n Story Pfheautlii 
Protector Isldor Wwtheimar a rich At end by tha 


interviews 1 to the pranTBvMtu^I? 
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Tempest and Gertie Millar 


•iso"made 
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brugh. Whethe? nr ft M PMWSaton of a aSSSSS! And if Milne's id*** 


(•mi ii m (v| 1 1 ui. ell, lriii iy ts ihedoud- 
tliauilR-r, ilii< X i.iy iliffractiinirte, 
ujii'M'iipt'., niiir«i<iiM|ii;« and the 
i»Kf : iit'Cfv.jiiy Inn iimiff juent Mir- 
r,, l ,s «h •> Micunfic rliuiKv. Milne 
ciintrlhiiti.jf nmc It tilw. Tnough W 
an inis wt'iwliin clianipigii of inffl^ 
ii.it tonal caii|tcrailun he forciiKth 
value nf a witrldwidi* network « 
M'ivnuc Mai niiis m students of Be 
earlh s inti»r!ur, mui jnomntcd at 
C.tusc by cj using fnstrunwu 

tu i* ...u. 
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The piercing of the veil 


By Lisa Jardine 

MICHAEL MURKIN : 

The Allegorical Epic 

Essays in Hs Rise ?nri Decline 

275pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£13.80. 
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The search for hidden meanings in 
literary texts Is an activity as old 
as literature itself/ The ancient 
commentators on Homer and Virgil 
and patristic scholars, have tradi- 
tionally explored* concealed corre- 
spondences between* their narrative 
text and its possible moral, philoso- 
phical and political message. For 
9iich , exegetes all texts are 
allegories, making one-to-one corre- 
spondences withe truth ’.it is the 
reader's task (d discover. Indeed, 
one may go do ‘fir as to suggest 
with Northrop ' Frye 'that it has 
always been the peculiar business 
of the literary critic to extract 
covert meaning^' frdtp the texts lie 
studies — to unverl 1 the “ co min tied 
Allegory”: " All ' commentary is 
allegorical Interpretmion, an attach- 
ing of ideas in the structure of 
poetic iinugery-' The' instant that 
any critic permits 1 himself to make 
a genuine coriuWeiit about a poem 
(eg, ‘in Hatnlet 1 , ' 'Shakespeare 
appears to be portraying’ the tragedy 
of irresolution *) 1 he lias begun to 
allegorize 1 ' • 

Of all literary forms tlie epic 


ible allegorical interpretations. If 
ir is successful, it is — according to 
Nuhrn berg’s Thu Analogy of the 
Faerie Qiieeue — “ the privileged nud 
summary testament of a people- and 
their epoch ", a " classic " in Frank 
Kcrmode's sense of the word — 
possessing a kind of universality 
und cultural centrality which allow 
it to remain for ever open and 
available for interpretation and re- 
interpret at ion ; h permanent source 
of wisdom on matters ranging from 
cosmology and myrhology to eti- 
quette. 

Michael Muirin's latest book sets 
out to chart the rise and decline 
of allegorical interpretations of the 
epic poem, in a sequence nf practi- 
cal studies designed to be read 
ulnugi-ide liis earlier theoretical 
work, The Veil of Allegory (Chi- 
cago, 1069 j. In Murriii's view, ihe 
author of an epic poem, be he 
Homer, Virgil. Tasso or Speiiser, 
encodes in his .poem an ancient 
wisdom which ft is the critic’s task 
(whether Servius, Landino or 
Alexander Pope) selectively to 
decipher. Becnuse of the richness 
of texture of epic narrative, and 
because oF the prejudices and local 
preoccupations of a particular 
generation of critics, the focus oF 
interpretation will vary from period 
to- period. And neiu epics which 
are undertaken at any given point 
in riiQQ .will centre their encoding 
on ihat strand of allegorical read- 
ing which is currently uppermost 
hi the * critical mind. Thus the 
tendency of Roman commentators 
to fix (according to Murrin) on the 
cosmological interpretation of 


poem can undoubtedly be used Homer is reflected in the strong 
more thoroughly rhaq any oilier as cos inn logical strand in Virgil's 
Ihe ground for more or Joss pious- Aeneitl. 

Life irithe round 


The double with ibis kind of 
thesis is Muir when it comes in the 
supporting evidence i[ proves 
extraordinarily elusive. Murrin 
adduces some impressive evidence 
in his chapter on Lmulino'.s Virgil 
commentary m support the view 
ill at the Aeneid adopts the phil- 
osophical position of Academic 
scepticism, and tlidl this Is a 
crucial element to lie unravelled 
from the poem’s allegory. He draws 
together un extensive range of 
ancient writings cm die Academic 
school, isolates ihe vital quotations 
on the . scepticul outlook from 
Cicero's two Academica , De nature 
dconim and (perceptively) Tuscul- 
finite disputaiiaiies. Anil he counter- 
points this discussion with 
passages from the Aeneid which 
illusiruie ihe kind nf puri'L'ptiiiil 
uncertain lies uii which sceptics 
draw when indicating the prectirioua 
status of human knowledge (adding, 
for good mens lire, extracts from 
. Servius's fourth-century com ment* 
ary on those passages). But when 
Virgil writes his description of the 
scene which greets the Trojans as 
they approach the coast of Italy 
crebrescunt nptatae aurae, port usque 
patescit 

lain propior, templumque apparel 
ill Arce Minervae. 

. . • j'eniino dimitrunt bracchia muro 
turrit i scopuli, refugirque ab litore 
templuni. 

The longed-for breezes freshen, a 
haven opens ns wo now draw 
near, and u temple is seen on 
Miinervn's Height . . , towering 
crags let down arms of twin 
walls, and the temple recedes 
from ihe shore (Aeneid 3.S30-53G), 
Is lie really concerned ns 
Murrin suggests, to present 


“ Perfect ill nsi mt inns of deceptive 
sense Impressions ’’ ? Is it more 
limn coincidence ih.it this passage 
matches one of Cicero's examples 
in ihe Aciufc'imVu (" bo you see 
yonder ship ? To ns she appears 
to lie ui anchor, whereas to those 
on hoard her lliis house appears 
in mutlou " 2.25.81) ? As Robert 
Adams, one critic dubious of 
detailed allegorical interpretation 
of Spenser’s Faerie Queeiur, has 
written: “The iruih is when you 
ini nee the epic poem very fine, und 
start shuffling tho fragments into 
analogical refill ions with the vest 
oE the world’s literature (minced 
equally fine), you are bun ml to 
come up wiili n lot of mm logical 
relations. IT you are n ilctei mined 
and ingenious fellow yon can 
hardly avoid doing so". 

Furthermore there is a real danger 
ill Murrin’s iirgunient of the terms 
" allegorical interpretation ** and 
*' critical reading " becoming synony- 
mous. In which cftSe it is hard tb see 
how tho author of an epic can be 
considered to have intended a parti- 
cular interpretation without our 
falling into n classic literary trap. 
" Fairyland in Spenser's ’ Faerie 
Queene , Murrin says, “is India and 
America, the new lands which hy 
circumnavigation of the world Drake 
had opened up to the English ”, and 
“ Faery is thus a dream of empire. 
On this level fairylniul becomes wish 
fulfilment Finally ; 

It Is the liternry expression of n 
complex mental . experience). It 
begins with a person's response 
to an uiifn-miliar reality, the way 
Colin felt about the sea, the 
Persians about HuniTs prowess, 
and the explorers u bruit the two 


Indies, therefore in its very 
origins faery involves more limn 
oil external reality ; ii includes 
hnlh porcciver und iliu thing 
perceived. 

Which of these piercings nf the veil 
of irik-gory Is the one Murrin sup- 
poses to be Spenser’s aiithniiul 
response to slxteouih-ceimiry imur- 
preuitionjj nf Virgil ? 

The Allegorical Epic is extra- 
ordinarily learned, in ihe i radii ion 
nf eclectic scholar !y common uiry to 
which Nob rn berg's imniiuiiciitiil 
sillily of The Faerie Queene it Iso 
belongs. Like Nohniberg’s bonk, the 
union nt of meticulous and detailed 
knowledge it assembles makes it 
almost unchallengeable: li seems 
churlish to look for emus uf ill-mil 
in a work which mugt"; from 
Ancient Greece in cighiueiiili-ceiuiiry 
England, and whose fmmmLes con- 
i.iin quotations in nil the major 
European languages us well us in 
Greek and Latin. At- ihe same time 
one does feel entitled to ask, ” is all 
this really necessary ? Docs ibis' 
kind of book elucidate the texts it 
considers (it requires icpcaieil read: 
lugs to grasp the argument uf each 
successive chapter), or the critical 
traditions it surveys? One etui only 
hope that The Allegorical Epic may 
stimulate the reader who genuinely 
loves his Tassq or his Spenser (nr, 
for t-hai matter, Iris Virgil j in read 
selectively and critically : we need 
to be reminded that epic lexis ure 
not transparent, that lheir dark pas- 
sages may benefit front informed 
illumination. But we need ulsu io 
remember that they were mil in* 
i ended to he weighed down with 
obscure erutlirinii either: altiiiKsida 
their instruction lheir aim is to 
delight and move the reader. 


By Paula NeUss 


ALAN H. NELSON (Editor) : 
The Plays of jlcnry Mcdwall 
245pp. D. S. Brewer. CIS. 
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Audience invulvcmcnt was not new 
to Tudor Drumn : niedioval theatre- 
in-tlic-muitd had already thrived oh 
it. But Henry Mcdwall {“ the first 
vernacular dramatist whose name 
survives”) made more of it in Iris 
two plays. Ful gens and Tver oca 
opens with un unruly fellow getting 
up from among the audience ami 
complaining that nothing seems to 
he happening. Apparently bl ran- 
dom, he picks on some hapless indi- 
vidual, who tolls him that there is 
about to bo a play end gives a sum- 
mary of the plot. (Fulgens, a Roman 
Senator, wants to ntarry off his vir- 
tuous daughter Lucrece. £>he has 
two suitors: d nobleman, Cdrnelius, 
and a poor ' man, Plamineus. She 
agrees to give herself to the. more 
noble, and the ‘Sdnate votes for- 
Fianuneus.) When the play sup- 
posedly starts, 1 maii ' B enters the 
service of ! Cornelius, mah A of 
Flamineus, and they compete for 
the attentions of Lricrece’s maid, 
with, they asitiriif.-thb full approval 
of the company. ( • 

Tit Notiirp the audience is inevit-. 
ably Involved in, the plot- because it 
ia « morality play, : about mankind. 
But Med wall makes, sure that we 


the serious works of Sir Thomas 
More (who, Alan Nelson suggests, 
might possibly have played the 
part of B). 

The two plays do not have ns 
much in common us wc might ex- 
pect, despite Professor Nelson's 
claim, that ihey are “clearly pro- 
ducts of i lie same mind''. Fulgens 
is bused on a hiiiniuri-st l.uiiii 
treatise trnnslnicd into English in 
1460 and printed by Caxton in 1481. 
Nature bus no obvious source but 
has elements lit common with The 
Castle of Perseverance und the con- 
temporary World and Child. Basic- 
ally n ‘‘disputneynn " about gen- 
tility Mike Gentleness and Nobility, 
primed in Three liustcll Flaps, i ho 
first volume nf Tudor Interludes) 
Fulgens argues about whether noble 
birth or noble behaviour is tlie 
better, and suggests, that it is going 
to demand a decision from the 
audience (though it docs not in 
fact do so), Thera is some doubt 
(almost suspqnsQ) about- the out- 
come of the -action. But there is 
no doubt in Nature that Mail will 
repent as he always does in earlier 
morality, plays, and that the Virtues 
Wilt get the better of the Vices. 
The interest and entertainment, 


here, is in the comic presentation 
of contemporary deadly sins, 
especially Pride. In order to por- 
tray these sins Nature uses elabor- 
ate costumes, whereas those jn 
Fulgens were prohuhly not much 
more than exaggerated normal 
attire. A apologises io B (ur 
taking _ him for a player: 
" 'flier is mi myche nyce uniy/ 
A manges lhe.se guliimii.s now adtiy/ 
That a man shall not iigiitly/Kiiow 
u player from a iioihcr man ”, 
Tlioro Hre only seven parts in 
Fulgens, to Nature's twenty-two. In 
/Vut ure ihe purrs would certainly 
have boen doubled (it could, in 
fact, liuvc bcun puiTurmud hy sevon 
uc tors). H is i} more oluboruto und 
.xLibstnmini piny and its iwo parts 
seem likely to have been presented 
nil separate days. Like The Castle, 
it covers muri's whole life, nut just 
one moment nf decision. 

Despite tlie differences between 
thorn, it is good to have Med wall's 
two plays together for the first timq 
in one volume, especially as Alan 
Nelson’s researches intu tlie records 
of Modwoll’s life have produced a 
much more interesting und detailed 
biography than wns available hither- 
to. Medwall seems to have eaten a 


great many dinners at Kind's Coll eye 
(receiving' six pigeons in 1491), 
which “ devoted a surprising portion 
nf its time and revenues to banquets 
and to musical und dramatic enter- 
tainment ". The plays' primers tell 
ns tlinr Mcilwall wns chaplain to 
Cardinal Mnriuti, and Nelstui now 
shows I lun In- worked for ihe 
Archbishop through mu the l-l'KK. 
The two plays were probably written 
during this time, and may have boon 

E erformod in the grunt lulll nt Lnni- 
oth Palace. E would luiyc liked 
more in the introduction on the stay- 
ing and dramatic ‘qualities of the 
plays (the douhilug In Nature is not 
discussed at ^11, for instance). There 
has os yet, T belibvc, been no 
modern professional product ion- of 
ei Liter plity (certainly none Is 
mentioned), mid, as with oil 
Tudor interludes, a reader needs 
help in visualize tlie action. 
Tt would have hcun useful to 
have u fuiv more editorial stage- 
dircctluns in the text or, if ibis is 
considered' sacrilegious, nt least 
some suggest inns id the notes. What 


is the World doing during Nature’s 
long opening speech? What is Pride's 
boy doing during Iris long speech? 
Perhaps it is not ihe place of an 
editor to make such suggestions, 


hut a reader nl these wordy Jnit-ff 
ludos (especially the hy pin helical 
undergraduate for whom 1 lake il 
these editions arc basically rim 
signed) will need siutie help. 

Tn other ways, too, the noies am 
not quite us full as they might he, 
Although, for example, Med will's 
use of proverbs is ineuiiiiiu-d in iho 
Intrmiuctinn, ilu-y ,ir<- uni always 
idc-ntified- Thu ' eurliest known 
examples of “To lend by the ear ", 

" He cures not which end gnivs for- 
ward " and " A thing dune cuiinnt 
lie called again “ occur in ihc.xe two 
I'lnys, unnoticed liure. On (hr oilier 
Jiuiicl. curliest i us unices of winds uro 
needlessly (mummed, when ilia 
Jiifmmuiioi) is already available iq 
•he glossary. OKU is not in fallible i 
“ hoddypenk ” occurs euriier In 
Dunbar's Dance of the Savin Duidlo 
Sunnis, For lust mice. And nlthoiigli 
" call me cut” is " nm demuiiHirubiy 
ohscLiiu” uccoriUnu ui (){{/), wo 
must rcnicmher ilint its earlier 
editors were railier bashful. Nelson * 
.slimild look up the note mi " Cun 
any woman have u greater cm ” in 
the Revels edition of A Chaste Maid 
in Cheaps ide (IT i 135), and perhaps 
drink again about the C’s. die l/s 
and tlio Ts of Olivia in Twelfth 
Night. 


The staging of the Green 


("Thou pyld knave, I speke to 
the 1 "). V^hen Pridq goes off to 
the stews to topic for .Man he asks 
members of the'.&udience the way. 

They are unlikely, to ; have been 
offended : interludes. . wqre . per? 

formed in the great balls of Tudor 
england, during, the. intervals of a 
banquet, in front of an. audience of 
Invited.. guests, “Have ye not etyp. 
and your f ul/And . payd no thinge - 
therfore ? A . asks, at the begin- 
ning of Fulgens. Tile emphasis is 
more on language than spectacle, 
which means that Man’s encounters 
with- the whore Margery happen off- 
ttage, but Medwall provides various 
bus of action, such as a "basse 
dance after the guyse pf Spain ” 
nnd an obscene jousting at “ fart 
prick in cule", apparently for the 
entertainment- of . toe less serious- 
minded. It :is doubtful, though, 
whether 1 there, would hove been very 
many ■ groundlings ; present; the 
u rs ' , cv 6° (p r perhaps especially), 
the obscene .ones, ore learned, of 
the kin-l onq finds mingled. uqumg 
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By Toby Barnard 

WILLIAM PHILIPS t 

St. St^pfaen's-Green pr Tha Gen- 
erdds I-ovprs 

Edited by Chrlstbphai' Murray 
155pp. Dublin; The Dolmen Press. 

0 851Q5 367 X 

The thqatre in seven teeth -century 
Ireland. .ia surprisingly well docu- 
mented- We know of the successive 
playhouses modestly fronting Dublin 
alleys, of strolling players from 
England performing in provincial . 
towns, of . didactic religious shows 
put on by Jesuits. The weaknesses 
'in • its organization have .also been 
isolated, notably its heavy depend- 
ence on tha viceroy's patronage and 
on a small, fashionable coterie of 
landowners, office-holders and gar- 
rison commanders for. its audience. 

It also suffered from being a 
satellite of the London theatre 
■ world. Those who strutted on the 
board)! in Dublin's Smock Alloy 
. hoped to gain a reputation .on die 
strength of which a London theatre 
manager Would employ them. The - 
talented, * including the-' young 
. > George Furquhar, usually realized 


this ambition. Again, the plays pro- 
duced were mostly yesterday's Lon- 
don successes, though occasionally 
Dublin pioneered new modes, -such 
as the heroic or Corneille in trans- : 
lation. But the prevailing impression 
Is of an audience who, regarding 
life in . Dublin as an uncongenial: 
and temporary exile, judged ml; by 
what they . imagined London's 
standards to be and cried up only 
what had done well in London. As 
yet there was no self-confident 
Protestant Anglo-Irish culture which 
the Dublin stage might reflect. 

As the seventeenth century went 
by, Dublin depended more heavily 
on England, on decisions taken and 
appointments made there. This 
indeed was part of the process of 
steady anglicizatioii . at which the 
author ities had aimed. Yet this vary 
anglioization created a more numer- 
ous group of Protestant landowners, 
merchants, and professional pen in 
Ireland, whose attachment io Eng- 
land though intense 1 Was aqibiguotis, 
and who by the late . seventeenth 
century had developed distinctive 
political and cultural views. They 
might think of themselves as Eng- 
Jisnmeh who by chance . lived m 
Ireland, but thB mere fact of lung 
residence altered their attitudes and 
separated them from their English, 
relations- Their awareness of Jre- 
' land VspedaL.inier«$ts ab owed itself 
first ip priliiirs. Tlie drama provided- 


for them in Dublin failed to allude 
to their preoccupations. 

Those who wrote for the Dublin’, 
theatre were at first English exiles, " 


like Janie* Shirley in rite . 1630s 
and the recorder of Derry, -John 
Wilson, in 1678- One Anglo-Irish 
grandee, . the first earl .of Oirary, 


turned his hand to ptaywritlng afttjtf 
i860, but his ponderous historical 
dramas Were not for the Dublin 
theatre. However in 1699 William 
Phillips, whose family hqd settled 
in Ulster, at the beginning of the 
century, wrote a play, Sr. Stephen's’ 
Green . which was immediately pre- 
sented In Dublin. The novelty of 
the piece was that it is located, 
entirely in Dublin and peopled with 
local characters. . , . 

1 St Stephen’s Green, where much 
of tho action occurs.was a recently 
laid-out place of recreation, similar 
tq Pall llall or. Sr Janie*’* Park; and 
. juk as the Green was an Irish chpy 
of. an English original, «j the sparse 
and superficial Trish eidment* Jn 
the pi ay are- awkwardly grafted 
onto on English nock. The char- 
acters and situations are stereo- 
types which acquire little freshnes* 
from being -transplanted to their new. 
setting. Occasional 1 topical allusions 
no dbubt amused the audience^ but 
offer. the modern reader no insights 
.. into pubrtt* society. Jhe play cOn- 
. ia Ins'! no stage Iriohmen of the. kind 


all cady familiar from play6 written 
for English audiences, so Fhilipe 
hax no need to render the rhythm* 
or patterns of Jrish speech, l^nd 
and fortune obsess tho characters, 
but It would be straining lou hard 
to see these as uniquely Irish 
worries. . Tho . ptay*« . most robust 
ngurM, .. the, affected .and hypo- '■* 
critical Lady Volant and her cun- 
ning steward, arc locked in a. 
relationship of reluctant inter* 
dependence which looks forward to 
a recurrent theme In later Anglo- 
Irish literature, put which 
certainly not unique to it. 

The editor of this elegantly pro- 
duced new edition of St. Stephen** 
Orem, Christopher Murray, mokes 
no extravagant cfcritns for the play, , 
and contents himself with setting 
it clearly In its theatrical and his- 
torical cpnt ext and with elucidating 
(ia exemplary fosbion) the obscurer ’ 
.references.* If the yfew of DubRII 
. Protestant society contained in the ■»> 
piece is difoppofntingly pallid, this 
i* not the only thing to seek in it. 

As an example of the more. moral- 
istic drama current at the end of- 
tho seventeenth century ir lifts 
merits: sprightly dialogue, tome in- 
ventiveness and a clear moral. |n 
the end its being placed and 'played 
in Dublin, seems almost fortuitous, 
making on othentfxe conventional ..*. 
; pidy into g cunqslly- 
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Designs for l iving 


„ , __ ■ ,ieve '■» tile ill tcgrn lion of ail tlie 

By Joanna Heseltine a . rt,< f ,,d / he J , l , l? 0, ' tai,ce of crafts- 

... manship, lor Scddoii was on friendly 

“ terms with members of the William 

DUNCAN SIMPSON : Morns circle nml shared their 

C F A Vn« 4 <> v ideals, himself designing furniture, 

A.. ; ,■ - . „ atwined glass, metalwork, pottery 

An art.iiiti.cr of individuality and mosaic. Scddnn’s decorative 

IfiOpn. 120 black-und-whitc i-IJiistra- WO[ 'k exhibits the dear colours mid 
lions. Lund Humphries. £8.95 paper- simple design Inter seen in 

luck. Voysey’s work. It is interesting 

8a3Jl[ *|26 8 that Vuvsey s earliest knoivn arclii- 

— ^ ■- ~ ~ tec t ura I design, fur a snuutnrium 

C. F. A. K«iwy an architect nf ?i" d b * t, J* Teign mouth, South 

individuality, by^ Duncan Simpson, ?„ ,£ 


£°T’ tf c . u ^** <».ot mentioned 
is the first monograph* p. bKd S,A 1 *,- book J '? VW K to " 

In this country on a ftau"i Jvh!S „mi n 3iV ,B i d 5 sl J E ‘ l ot «™und the 
importance has been recognized f*S 1 4 ie i n * Eor the »Wtian 
for some time. It co'ntain/a S brier JSSLSS* fe|f“ lwi Ut «"*** 
preface by Sir James Richards, l0,, ’« na * en . Kent, 
a largely chronological account of Dr Simpson suggests that Vovsev's 
Vojrsey s career as an architect Cflr Lv childhood in the Yorkshire 
and designer of furniture, with counnyside provided him “with a 


vi uiuium^ft tina Designs 

and 1 20 black-and-white II lustra 
turns showing Voysey's drawings 
published plans, present-day photo 


; “‘■r" fi'wnv reintorcud 

rLT.n dCl m , th 9 eo,, SC Devey. who 

en!nnw V i ske,ch * d picturesque 

cottages, barns and manor houses 


puuusnea pjans. present-day photo- cottages, barns and manor houses 
Biaphs and photographs dating and incorporated features from 
from Voysey s day. these buildings into his dwu wo™ 

in his First chapter Dr Simpson Dr Simpson acknowledges that 
riglidy emphasizes the freshness and Voysey’s early design for a house 
newness of Voysey’s mature work. with an octagonal hall, published 
But surely these qualities can only 1,1 the British Architect of 1889 
fully be appreciated In an historical owes “a great deal to the influence 
context, about which we need more of Voysey's masters and the een- 
I n format I onthHn Dr Simpson gives e rally used stylistic devices of the 
us. He dismisses in a couple of lines period", but it rIso owes a specific 
two architects with whom Vovsey debt to Devey^ as can be seen 1 v 
worked as a young man : “His comparing j c with Devev’s dr a win as 

£»' uuJtb'e jfy" i^rEm £Tl? AreSS^ 1 ' I " StilUtt ° f B '"«" 

Sh.vs 'tsi ajMs.'aiss: b: 

men rntlier than what he learned niarini/ kImihI i C i M 'Y- 1 *? 1 *; ,bis hifor- 
from them that is most important.” or nm«ed d A* d«S !* a !e8o f t ed 
ft « that the influence of JrJS jS 

3Sli Pol i l “ , ' d Sodt, °,'' MS crucial to discussed, mid it Is i-inli/lv^r .sill 
the development of Voysey’s ideas, rhni the house was no, huln t ' *' 
In Progress in Architecture, 1852 ho worth addlna rli . /l , ! t - It ,ua J' 
Seddon pm tor ward views which executed in 5 "iff- Si’ t,es, 8" was 
JJ3 f 1 ! a v echo 1 d ’ a, s m . ost word Tor version, ’a s Pi?or’ s Si, " nm? 01 

re- mid 


he that he also wished to leave it off 
is- Rrnddleys. The exjuised situation of 
ly Broad leys would have prnvided a 
im functional reason for roughcast 
iir which was absent at The Pastures. 

Duncan Simpson's book owos 
1,1 1 ic h ¥ to the cxhiliitiuii cutnlogiie 
id **■ J’‘ '*■ Voiweii, architect i 
11 designer 1857-194 1, by John Brun- 
' dnii-Jones and others, nubli.sEieii in 
{* 1978 by I.umi Humphries. The 
account of Voysey’s furniture lie- 
1 , s| K n a relies greaLly mi .Sinmsiiii’s 
j own cuiiiriliutioii tu the l‘J78 cuu- 
Pfiuo. The biographical dcluils and 
list of cx in ii t archiieciurnl works 
are directly copied fmm it, as is tho 
selected hfbliogriipliy. This was 
compiled by John Kraiidoii-Jonus 
from the mure coniprolienslvo 
j bibliography (ulniusr wholly the 
• work of Ainu Jiilinsou) in 1. 

1 bymmids, Catalogue 'of Drawing? bn 
! S;,r« Vovsey in the Drawings ■ 
Collect inn of the R„j nit Institute of 
i British Architects, c llculi Ltd./ 
tjrcgg fiilmuii.iiiul, l’.i rn (n> rot, gli, 
Hampshire, 1975. h 

. Dr Simp sun's hook hardly men- 
lions Voysey’s designs for pa uerns 
and metalwork. i t is therefore sad 

IKS- Ll '/ ,d Humphries abandoned 
theli original intention of re-shan- 

Urn ?k J ? 78 p ex ! libiti,,!1 catalogue 
into a book for that catalogue con- 
tained sections on Vovsey as a 

K®™ designer (bv Elizabeth Aslin ! 
and Baibura Moms) and as u de- 
BEJ °f metalwork (by Shirley , 
Bury), which were the nnlv milt- 
lishcd accounts or Voysey’s fnscinnt. : 

;r r 2 J os a f L c . | ‘ !s si,,ce dm j 

nnVn Ho " 0vli ' 1 P 1 ' Simpson’s honk 
de« Xn^ y a ' a ?'''W n»d furniture 1 

n 1 1 y o i uT i 1 1 1 eic s Ic^ J ( 

■ 

Chu,eh^ Un t n C, ! lrftf frt 7w/i J 

oditft/ h °, { i a,,d 'Vales, ' 

V ■ ° "i 1 •V'lciiiaii, has just , 
ncen reissued in uno H 

.(528PP Collins, LH.9S. (I Oil 2lfil5f, a 

rHii’t *1 rearranged e 

S!3ft s . t0 t,,tf ,,ew *“<y . 


Decorative a djuncts 

By Margaret Medley ilvolli. ‘S’* 

: • • inei ,ll . e same 


, s MARY TKKCKAR : 
c Chinese Art 

2 1 fijip with 152 illustrations. Thames 

m S^'IShS 1 I'-aiw-'wik IAI5.I 

■ s (Icneriil liistorio.s of Cliinese mi are 
no wild ays hard in justify unless 
, Him i uppniucli sheds now light mi 
the subject. I’lu* limpior head inns 
: m Mary 1 regoui's Chinese An show 
rhar hers Is ;i now iipiinmcli. There 
» is of ciurse mu umcli that cun he 
| H rt,w wltli the iiuoliihic |>uriml, Inn 
■ m the hio ii ze ugo, the heading 
; ntnms mid Dccoraiimi ” implies a 
’ . welcome change from u dry oxposi. 
Hon of the develnpiueui of decoru- 
,IW V as ‘hies “ Inieriiaiiiiii.ilisiii 
mid Shiiwiiimisliip ” for the ilia in or 
covering q period rroni ihe fuurili 
to the ton th century An. The 
iiiitlior has taken up certain 
characteristics of each period and 
moving easily from nne medium m 
another, hus tried m show how ihov 
are expressed in vis uu| terms. 

. painting Is best treated, since it 
is in painting, especially in the later 
periods, that churaci eristics, whether 
subtly or o verily expressed, an* 
uften easiest to read. Certain 
features, such us linear t real men t. 
are common to oilier ails than 
painting and may he seen simiKirlv 
executed in the decoraiinn of imriv- ' 
bun and silver. 

In the opening .scnlciuv or i 

nni^cf 1 " h . I nternaiionidisiii J 
nnd Sliownianslup , Tn g.-a, vu t>es I 
ihe point, which is more than liornr ’ 
mu ill the suvceeiling chapters, ih.it 
ihe discovery „f " Ihe |Nissihiliii,*s * 
of paiiiiiiig as iiim-i' than a deroi.i ‘I 
live adjunct ’’ fuM in.ues the ,„ llsl ' 

aid leads linn in peieiiiiini •' 

elnhoration ", «* 


lusnmce, th« pludifj 0 I «■ frl 
VVei capital of l“ini no , th « Bh 

«r Shansi 1 5«n? >5 
'i might luive hS L 14 ^ 

lusuig tu refer tn thocS 
mi ihe sue id inod"n, ^„. a ’ ^ 
u appears mi ,|, 0 T ^b 
unfurl umu v ei rbr • £'■ 

uiiet* i. iJ 


. rt inevitable that in such .i dimi 
mt roil uciury volume the uimind 


constryctioii— a ud • opposed th? re Zl 'Z m' 1 wit, l a ‘wo-storeyTaH, 
J val of the • carpse oFSsic Ar does Z “nSf"." . of , tl,e bou ™ 

He wanted the aphic of Gothic Art show the hn„»L ted l! lll ° f B C lio,| i 
to he emulated, but he did nor n-mt houw . B « executed, tutor 

Cotbic work to be cofi « i u Zd K'* W ,ms ^ 

for individuality in design, without E IJLJ 1 ^ ?i, Y, W. w'^'ed The 
striving for singularity . Sedilori's hist L i ' "'hicnl stone-- 

' SUS" f vork aI ‘vays adhered, however iroadfev? • Vi d , u,1KIM ? lly wished for 
loosely, to some historic style lint fiimiiV V s ,,,s though that the 

in his mature work Vovsev took his nf ! '^ 0 lor ll! ‘' ,,n,, s of cost mid 

master’s precepts to Hicir Joeicil ! "f*l l H ? furred ihe rough. 

r?» , 5- w,ftl,s ? on, Pf B foiy sup a lining is lmhi , or , ’i 'i fi,cl 'he Pastures 

God ic principles of rfesiDu k,. 1 !, . ,Ca * «miie, os is Broad- 

alfind?!- Sty H nnd completely ro^hn^i "tI, , “’ US ? s are f ’ ,ce ‘ l with 

umvi?; s£r .ua«f xrvs 

’ wau ' li ttm hin ,ea ™ >” <«■ ff -fS, WSH'fcTS 8 " •“ 


Now east, now west 


aiu e it is true, ’is that iL rH 
pillars in the rerenunini M 

li e only iiiioh i hilt ore not ]?« B| 
Mies,, massive timbers, JhS,^ 
«wo large men wiih nr«f 72 
si r.*i i-h 4 ,<| r „ encircle lliera^Sf 

dark hrowii, lend ug a soiffilS 
, dour to the hnll wiiSTfe 
marble floor. One noini 
imikiug i., different ii£j3 

In' p l ,’° |,ai,, Hngs in Hie 
rhe Princess Yung.t’ui. refer^^ 
nn page 95, |,«vo recently b«?»: 
much repaint oil,- with rather I, 
happy results. (July the few U 
of servants in the i«nie-rooni 
cnM in chamber „ le still in r£ 
iirigi mil state. ™ 

The lllustrttiiqns are . well 
hut some of t |i e colour 
especially numbers >140 te'ifrj 
fer from a disturbing excen d 
magenta. One useful innonthi 
J he aniiiitated clironatogy it t>' 
liegi lining, which itself consrirfe 
a liuiulv porker guide, Tlin«e 
six maps, which is something nii 
innnipii fur a volume of this lsj 
.uni size, and the niie on ntoEs 
sell le iiiciii areas is |).ir(i(ulu 
clear ami useful. The Budfi- 
c.ive siies ui.ip lias two inaccundev 
fiji'h.i Hsien being placed than 
K ail eng insicud m I.nyang, cj. 

_i mi kaiig far tn the south i 
i n niig when it should hoaEnk' 
urn ill- west of the city. The 
urapliv is caiefullv select^ o 
iiic lode tin* most np-tu-date life 
and i lie re is a good index. Dojii 
«*ii ms, this hook is ,i pi ad led ci 
lii*l|ii ut siai lingjutiiit far itaa 
ltiieii*stcd in rile cultural bbtorjtf 
t Inna. 


By Garth Fmvdcn 


: Andrew Saint ’ 

iiANiRii o’Nbtll I •: 

ShvEdwln Lutyens ; Country Houses 

' H-M. V|, I-und 

: .65331.428 4 r ; * i 

We arq nearing the 1 creat or 

aridlnTlsif^- ° r VP-A* making. 
I",, 1981 f ^*8 exhibition on hfs 

HkvwarA 7S3L>P scheduled for t Z 
wayward Gallery, A 1 great deaf nf 
thh Interest iS -beliie - w 

atnip e reaction— hegafivllv 
She puritan; valc.es n vS£K- 

! 

. tects. One such I# ^anlal S 0*Neill. 

fdwin Lutyens: Cowtiru 
Houses is not an orfeinal 
would its author probably clafm '' 

;«»<? it. drfervw. But the teR ! 

- r. . 


nan’s homes 

r „ f O ' r ?- 0{ 1 ! , . has not token advantaee 
of Nicholas Taylor’s research ™ 
Lutyens a very early work nm- t 
i what is now known of °thfl i"t r f 
1 

ni Wout!firs 91 Varen Seville 

; £T““-sars-S 

i 

pms 5 k%| 

In/ 5 ' ,^ 4sa ^ Unfortuniely^hlS fs 
not always‘ene»ugh. Lutven*^ niLVe- , 
for instance, carfnot L p ■ ns< 

. These O’Neill Job/ ° r Hewton. 

gp#as€l 

thi ks ‘ Mean While readers who C want i 
Taylors lous-promised EiogT^hy! 


0 Ulv7.AI.KI, NARKISS ( Edit Or) : 

|! $Z cttlaa Arl Treasures or Jcrusa- 

!• with 134 illudiMimu (Hi 

1 m colmir)i ' 

r PJtaiduii. £25. 

f 0 7148 2126 8 

^nT ,1B «i n H, r I mQnIn,ls ’ art ‘ relinlnji 
ami,, politics are never far 

fiitarkr m 1>icturQ ln t!,u Mok- 
hltadst monastery on the island 

Sa , n , La warn, Venice, shows 
die whole Armenian people toll- 
mg up_ a mountainside bearing 
« .XI st , c ress on its back, 
nnd sll " er hVf have in. 

1 doi,dnate d the histnrv of the 

: 4™ nl ? na ever since they became 
the First narioti in' the world 'to con- 
i ve it cn masse in 301. Yet as tlie 
present Armenian Patriarch’of Jeru- 
f- «uem observes in the letter nm. 
hwfi? ^ .beautifully illustrated 
book, Armenian Art Treasures of 
ISXfuT** * e , PairlaicSiete’a treas- . 
ures do not. bespeak th6 suffering 
?lhn r I>eQ ? ,e ;■ The splendour an§ 
rl Ckne38 i C u tiled ia 1 of St 

/hanks to rh?' Va,tetI . In Jaresalem, 

tnanks to the successive generations 
of pilgrims who have slin wererl 
gifts upon it for tho good of their 
souls. -None Thg. less, until ten vgiw-c 
whan a pubHc exhlbirion^ vras ■ 

i 

I immunity 0 f 1 

Ju.llnieii? J 

.'-is J 

weaknasf fir C A U S d - Sl wha >IBd » l 

R L Em Armenian womens- J 

J 

marfts that ?‘aIintUt Ul !S5 TiE, 8 
JJSJJ!* aod a substantial ddrtibe! tS' o 
princess*, were ei.her’ ArSien or ? 


‘ nf Armen inn blond”. As in poll Ho. 
Mi iii (irt; ami the Ainiciii.in nm 
,K sh< ‘ o'Hcrs her iliiildlr ,i ; ;r, uilmit t* 
. Mime VVe.suun inspii,uii in }„„ 

‘ "!'r lal u,u Hywniine hmljm* 
this open iiuns li. ilm Wdm |,L 

sl!Ici! ,Ct hi Ai nu ' ,,l!,n i Hlime over 
sincu . iii the ii'VL-n urfii ih century 
for ox limpid Dili o,- and ^ 
Cranach the I’.iilui wen* iinpurtani 

t&ST* ‘™* n, I«t«i* by ilid “J! 

flung Ariuenlaii diaspora. 

fnftwal ihifH are dear tn 
SCO in the miditlon of Armuniun 

tomh Ift ftSTlK 

Tini„ t0 the oljihieenth centuries 
Tho library of tho Jerusalem^ E 
ni'chaie j s ,|, 0 best in the w^rl 
afte.-tho Matonodarun in Ercvun 
flfo«?ato« Io! ^ nrfc,M ii AmSl 

ta-vS E s 

ssSS^iSes 

E 5 «S ? 

ffl«a^-! 5 vSs - 


■B ™; SI colourful and W ahVtraci 

'■ 52 S 95 s«s=S 

jives . long forgotten a SEL? E* 

■aa^jS , g£»c : 


, - i 

■ V .,V 1 *r* * » j 


.. eisewnere “ 0 n *i s ™ 

lecture fib diT'ffi-eSJIS ? ake ihe 
fharthe dirt R oh“|£ itJ 

oe seen. The v F^'Uo* 

out today and f k r>g hug 

tbepa^T' gS UflSp «won re 

•f Hfc , kTC, Ihc 

aktajl- the occa- 

SmL hi* 


*. mi\i*il wiih w.Hi-r nn<| dry W 

•*. Ih- II- IS Itllt 111 If |-Kf." 

I *4 

II 1*1 lifi-ssni N.iikUs was right iv 
iwvuii* ni'i i half of tlie lw* h 

is iii'innsi upt ill uni Illation. Oita 
>r inainr Antirni.-tii url furiiu, sikS Uj 
t, ercliiiiHim* uii«l , .vculpluri. 

S IMmrljr irim-'.i ntc-il in Jeruulta-; 
i, MU' cuihmhtil itsdf in a. |^f| 
imxiiii'i* uf Amiriiiaii aml'Cniwd 
I'hiM'iih, Tlir miniir nrls, w llf 
unu , r hand, ulmtiiid. and the », 
n Farls nf ihi* later period charm *» 
I -sui'iinse especially. St Jawrt, 
'• kf. , * ,B *li , »*l i' rich, for example, *, 

hhiuh.vti ceramics, .Some sen#*: 
: l»i “Cl i cal purpose, like Mu "*# 

i used fur suspending lamps and 
i venting micu from runnini *•*; 

jjje c iain Into the flame. Oth» ; 
i like the wall-tile*, are purely ito 
• rarive— it i s entireiv fu the gpW* 

> Jerusalem that one of them dep* 01 ; 
the UesiiiTuciinii taking place 
i lie roof of the Ifuly 
church (figure 176). WeleralWj 
it w« for a Joint Greek, bhB.«{ 
Armenian redeenration « . I "" : 
church flat the tiles were onpfW 
made in 1718-19. Schemes, iw*. 1 !? 
this usually foundered, t 
tripartite restoration of L ,, k 
Sepulchre is now nearing 
non, against all the odds. JfJjr 
Pity that anme of the 
Armenian work from WJ:,' 
Principal shrine was not jndsW 1 : i 
this IxHik, tu complemeot ff , 
cemly. opened Theologkral $<** 
■ ry f/tetfM 2li — another giftjjf \ 
the dkapora, this time from 

- t A . l ,a rlScularlv useful P»ri 
hmik ii* Michael Stone’s r , il, ^w! 
of all the item** Illustrated. 
more ' detailed descriptions M«J[1 
itoMible in the text, , 
hihliography- The standard of J* 
duciiun is mar red only by ®Tj 
carele^ftriHs in the captyg* S; 
notes— rf or example, the Annewf* 
wooden ^toor Illustrated 10 
16f.i« described (In an «*raiits^; ( 
fence aiMChed.tu .the. previous g 
lion) as Coptic' think* to a wyS 
wialiiBj' with ' an., iconnstas” 
Cairo (page J74. note 2fi)- 


A catalogue of rhe FtaHai B* 
in* 1 * uf the National Gallery ° r _ 
of Washinetoti . by Fert *1 
Mixpiuy fois recently been . P 
littbed- . Thr catalogue If ‘/W 
volumes, trxr 4nd : pfat v? 
and 379 plafifs. iVadongtoO, ‘ 
NatiuokI Cillery of Avt) t 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


mm 


The Times 


Education 

. i . • ' 

i ,f 

Supplement 


If you like Miat you read in TlTe Times 
Higher Education Supplement why not 
make sure of a regular weekly copy by 
placing an order with' your newsagent? 
Alternatively a subscription for one 
year in the United Kingdom costs 
£16.38 (52 issues) or. overseas by 
surface mail : £15.86. 

Simply complete the coupon below 
and post It together with your cheque 
to : THE SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 
Times Newspapers Limited, New 
Printing House Square, Gray*s Inn 
Road, London WC1X 8EZ. 


Please arrange for me to have one 
year’s ! subscription to The Times 
Higher • Education Supplement. 


• I. M I • 
i i .''J l . •< 


J enclose pSVrhent of '! !. 

r - I ■ » I' ■' 1 ' ' ; 

Name • • • • * * • « ■ •'* i-« ; # , i • • • *i 


-i •. . . i • »•.■ 


AtfdresS j, | i « • < •*•<••! <•-«<«** #■ 


• . {.*• i 


, tr . i..-. 


' Overseas readers please write for air 
mall subscription , rates to The Sub- 
scription Manager. 


BOUSE OF COMMONS 
LIBRARY 

LIBRARY ATTENDANTS 


The Library has two vacancies for Auciuliuiia. 

Tills Is the bottom tirade uf library stuff ami ilutics 
Include carrying books anil messages, Filing newspapers 
anti other material, rc-shelvliig material, Netting out 
stationery, and photocopy I iir. 

Conscientiousness, accuracy and physical fitness arc 
Important. Preferred age 21-35. 

The posts are pci-munoiiL and pensionable after pro- 
bation. 

Salary E5.218-£li,057 p.n. plus a Intc-ilmy allowance of 
£372.50 p.a. for Inic duly tu 11) p.ni. one night a week. 
There may be future promotion prospects for suitable 
candidates. Good references will be required. 

Selection by interview. 

Apply for further detaflK nnd an application form to 
Establishments Office, House or Commons, London. 
SWIA OAA. Telephone 01-219 5544 artcr 10.00 a.m. 

Closing dale for return of application 12th September, 
1980. 


GENERAL VACANCIES 


B. II. BLACKWELL LTD. 


BRIllES ACQUISITIONS ASBIS ] ANT 

Salary £3.280 Id £4.064 per annum 

Ulnckwoll* are suppliers or books 
nnrt [iDiiodlcala prLnmrllv la acn« 

« lc llbrju-loi. Tho Bones Acqul- 
7 ib AislBlsnl is roippnslblo for 
maintaining our continuation ordors 
for hooka 111 aerloa. IIiIb Invnlvm 
LrcrtUiiu blbllonraiihlL- iiocc-rluiluna uf 
sorloa lor our cuinniiltriird stand- 

a ardor system, nisclpa orders 
ft publishers nnd UolnB Ihu 
aw-uii corroipnn'lonco to qol llio 
MaHi Ip sorlos that our cualuim-ra 

Wo bollovo our daln base of 
‘bn lha li 
am iho 

E oiil uprarioB, Tlila ib 

r anpomlninnt which w 1 
n oxcollonl backaround Ii 
nunllFlrri IlhrHriAn u/HIk 


14,000 book sotIdb Ip bo Iho Inmost 
In lha - U.K, asldo from Iho capy- 
rluhl deposit libraries, This Ib n 
throo year Bnpomlnteni which will 
provldo an oxcollonl backarounri (or 
« newly qualified librarian wllli s 
knowledge qf Ucscrlpflvo raloloniilnu 
and who plans a career In hr-rinli 
arqulslilnn or oilier icclmlrjl m-t- 
vlcr-s wurk. 

I\ l.liiirlpro.l Lllir.irl.in nn our 
Staff Is dvulluliln lu review Kin 
iraluqn-a nmgress. and certify 

FssAw k 

Library AssooISllon. 

Merit revlow. Incrnatea would 
nun nally bring iho salary to £3, till? 
arior apt mouilia. Ttin-rnflor miirll 

e s'ii'iBiiipntB ore niniln i-ncli 
•'briiliry. A O'-noral salary review 
mado Rich Sop tom bur. 

Intoroklod nupllcanis ilinnld apply 
will! iliolr I'urrlculum vliaea and 
<i summary of tholr rarai.-m In Halo . 


The Polytechnic 
ofNorthLondon. 


K 1 A I i EFxuMHl 4 T 

c-s for Aiiciulnius. HEADS OF 

f library stuff and duties T^l? 13 A O 'T 1 1VI TT IVT G 

lussagev, Filing newspapers L/L/L />1V 1 lYlLon 1. □ 

lug msiterlal, setting out „ j 

(Burnham Grade VI) 

nnd phvsk-al fitness arc 

s- Department of Language 

pe,,ilo,,ab ‘ c af,cr pro - and Literature 

\u ZZ. u'w night V o’'week! Comprises subject divisions of Endish,. French, 

, „ German, Hi spa me Studies, Classical Civilisation nifur- 

win h^eauired° r su,lHble i«g full-time undergraduate degrees and pari-iinic MAs 

q ’ In Modern Fiction and in Modem Drama. An exten- 

sive development of evening-only tvprk is planned. 

id an appllcatioil form to 

) c 55 « SSTob a l Sr dM ’ School of Libiarianship 

ppllcatlon 12th September, Offers a full range of undergraduate and post-graduate 

degrees and professional courses in one of the largest 
__ _ __ ^ departments in the country. 

... , ‘ Each department has more than 400 students and 

promotes a significant amount of staff research and 
consultancy. The Head of Department is responsible 

within the overall policies of tho Polytechnic for the 

w maintenance of high standards ill teaching, the develop- 

LONDON, 8.W.7 meat of courses, the management of resources and 

flppur ations tiro invited rm- a fll1 aspects of staff development. Applicants should 

demonstrate appropriate experience at a senior level 
•miKinai sound archive. Tho pou- and a substantial academic and/or professional 

hoi dor will undoriaxo research and ronutaiinn 

llntMn work with record compnnlDi. 1 apnimion. 

A uradunlc wllli ability in under- 

iio^’sii/iHhic^ ,oln1lons WOTk wou,d It is hoped to hold interviews hy ond-Octnhur so iii;it 

. .salary abuui es.ooo. i' lc person uppuiiued can begin work front January, 

A|ipikallifiu wllli rail riirrlrulum 1081. 
vttao la Mra Tamburrlnl. Ilrltlbh 

raTiiiM lion ^nnaS^Lomdwtl 11 "a. w .7^ Salary scale: Ell, 205- £12,357 plus EG09 I.ondou AUmv- 

i,v supieiiiher h. hucu (subject lo formal approval). 

j Application form nnd further do ini Is available from 
FELLOWSHIPS * r * ,e Secretary and Clerk to die Court nf fifn-erniirN, 

The Polytechnic uf North Loudon, Holloway Kmtd, 
London N7 8DB. Telephone : 607 2789, exin. 21111. 

Sunderland POLYTECHNIC Closing dote foe applications will be October 8th, 1980. 


IAHUl.1V OP MUM ANITILB 

Allis OOUNt'.ll. CHFAIIVU 
wm i ini i rri.ujwsiiu 1 

A PI 'l.lr.ATIONH nro lin-lioil Imm 

I Til- II Mim ihji-Ih fur ihn .ihuVa 

■USI In lAiiiiiip ttco on January 1. 
1 Oil) . or c.irllcrr it poBslbio. 

. _ Thn wrllor nnpninlod will bo 
ifNWOind lo iiurauo hit or lior awn 
wurk. la jwrUctMla in^ljlCMry 
oi - 1 1 vale* wiiFiin ihc PolyiCLhnlc nnd 
Ihn inriil cuiniiiiiiilly anil lo PnCDiir- 
»uu i lie n-ntlinu nnd wiiilnn ol 
nuniry In every liroctlcflblo wny. 

Iliu I nliuwBhlp will bo tor ono 
yi-nr in llio Drat intlnnco, wllli 

« liu poisl Willy nf rMiownl fur d 
urihcr year. 

nio miliiry of the FcllOWdilp will 


i Mimnuiry or tliclr rargi-r* In Halo . un.Tuin.^ 

"cin ?■ *ii ft HtixJrrSr «? X Inm* ‘ft™* end jurthw 
iniivcr ftoiwe v\ho nrldno iwrilculBrs may bo obintnixf from 

Yrcri; Oxford. y o ' l,rl0a ° ttiii I'momicl Offlcur, biiiiUcriaiid 


An u|ipllr.iilun rorm end further 
pdrilculerB may bo oMniticd, Irani 

i tiit i l (-rsomicl Officer, Siinucriaiid 
■nlyibi linlc, Lonqliam Toww. _BX“ 
lonn lload, Bundprmnd ana 7tE, 
anil aniilirallnne tagcllicr wllh conlrs 
nf nunlhiliot) work, ihquld ha tub- 
ml u oil by Hcuicmber U, 11/80, 


work, ihquld 
epiombcr 12 , 


Please 

Note 

The deadline 
for 

Classified 

Advertisement Copy 
in the 
TLS 
is 

10.30 a.m. 


ASSISTANT 

FILM 

AND 

VT LIBRARY 

A Profosslonnl -Assistant Is required for tho Film 
nnd Viduuiapc Lthvnry, Rreiufoid, West I, on don. 
Tho work Involves. research nnd tlie supply of infor- 
mation and film from tho BHC's unique resources 
of mniurlal for use Su tho production of lelovlsiuii 
praflramniu.s tut an unlimited range of subjects nnd 
other 11I1C purposes ; it also Includes the cataloguing 
find subject classification of Ihc content of television 
programmes ; many aspects of tho work involve 


“ J , \ . I 




Professional Hhrary qualifications or substamlal 
professional axperienco in a library- 'using '-recog- 
nized information techniques are essential, together 
with an informed jntoresc in all aspects of current 
affairs. Specialist knowledge in any subject fiold, 
including science and technology and familiarity 
with film or othdi* non-book materials would be an 
advantage. : 

Salary £4, 915- £6.595 p.a. (starting salary In accord* 
nnce with qualifications and experience)* plus shift 
allowance at ihe 6% rate. Relocation expenses con- 
sidered. 

Contact us immediately (or application form (quote 
ref. 235S/TLS and enclose s.e.e.) i BBC Appoint- 
ments* London W1A 1AA. Tel. i 580 4468, Ext. 4619. 


City of Dundee District Council 
Civic Amenities Division 
<. LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 


TRAINCE LIBRARIANS 


. AppJlulIona |rvli«4 fra'ai mwi/«MWi I0f OW abB«B finer* 
annuttil# potis In iht Ubreilox Oepwlmsnt one ot wirith win marrtf 
be coourAtn Mill Os scfvoal* UbfUV Service, fliceu In % flMfriitfiry 
■covet-but wUtt cwoiiumfy el » li<er iMla d sainfnfl eiptilence la 
BllHr uptcli of the Diflhicl Utusiy Sendee. 

Salary eceleil GS.BBD at 'Me 21- Appllcente muM-lwe compiciftd 
poal-gractuAto library senvor trelnlna- or have cwr>ejele<l. or will 
aboftiy cotnplele, the . wdeseJonar eaernlntiion of lha Library 


Salary icele-I £3.e» at fraa 21. Applicants muil ki'-e compiciftd 
ptu [-graduate library achoor trelnlna- or have completed, or will 
•hoftJy complete, the ..protesaienai aaernlntiion of ihe Library 
AlttciflliqrK 1 

A«ill cation totmi "may -Ise. ottebwd front .ihe PeroonnaT oi<teer 
. JRattuiimMiti.'ia Cliy S hurt a, Dundee. DOi (BL «ei; 0383 23l« 
Eat. eso). Corppteiad forms aheg’d he lodged wiih undersigned 
nei bier than iqtn September, I960. 

" Gwdeii 5.. Waisoft,. Town. tMerk 8 Chief Eaecuilwe, Ciiy.Cf-.tiubeia, 
OoflOH, BDI »V. - 













